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Oto-more hana tocthbwe... 


Oral B protects 
your gums, too! 


Healthy teeth and healthy gums go 
together. Neglect one and you have 
trouble with the other. That’s why a 
practicing dentist designed ORAL B. 
This gentle-action toothbrush pro- 
vides safe massage for your gums and 
thorough cleansing for your teeth at 
the same time. 


The difference is in the fibers. Flex- 
ible, smooth-top ORAL B fibers—2500 
in the adult size—are safe and gentle. 
Ask your dentist about ORAL B. It’s 
one brush that gives you effective 
protection for both teeth and gums! 


The American Dental Association reports that two-thirds of all 
toothbrushes now in use are ineffective. Check yours today! 


Oral B roetuseuss 


CORAL B COMPANY—SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA * TORONTO, CANADA 
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Here's new relief from miseries of 


HAY FEVER 





and other pollen suernee 


Revolutionary 3-layer tablet acts directly on 
CRITICAL AREAS of POLLEN IRRITATION 


DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets working 


— the ee fs. spe. THIS EXCLUSIVE DRISTAN TABLET 
swollen nasal passages... unblocks conges- 

tion deep in the nose-sinus area where FORMULA CANNOT BE DUPLICATED! 
sprays and mists may not reach. (2) Relieves — 

watery, itchy eyes...checks sniffles, sneez- ——— NSESTaNT. 
ing...restores free breathing. (3) Protects Gap Soa eeuavens a 
against further pollen irritation. This sea- : a acai 

son, you don’t have to suffer the maddening CD vt 

esoae yes of hay fever and other pollen DRISTAN is the exclusive 3-layer tablet 
allergies. DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets... discovery which for the first time makes 
remarkable medical achievement... bring it possible to unite certain medically- 
quick, long-lasting relief. pRISTAN’s decon- ee ee fast-acting 
gestant and anti-allergic actions reach all rites gr 

pollen-irritated membranes. Shrink swollen 

tissues... drain clogged passages. Breathing 

becomes free, deep and natural. Moreover, 

DRISTAN sets up a special protective barrier 

to curb further pollen irritation. Get 

DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets today. 

Accept no substitutes! 





Theres Nothing Like DRISTAN'Deconcestant Tablets 
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BROWSE 


m You may often 
have considered joining the 
BOOK: OF-THE-MONTH CLUB. 
Now isa particularly advan- 
tageous time to do so witha 
short trial membership. The 
only obligation is to buy 
three other Club Selections 
or Alternates within the next 
year from at least 200 that 
will be made available. For 
these books you will pay 
on the average 20% below 
the regular retail prices... 


You will surely find here 
some current books you 
have been eager not to miss, 
other good books you have 
long promised yourself 
to read, valuable sets that 
should be in every library, 
and practical books needed 
in your home or office. 


. THE LEOPARD 


by GIUSEPPE DI 
LAMPEDUSA 
(Retail price $4.50) 


. HAWAII by james a. 


MICHENER. 
(Retail price $6.95) 


. ADVISE AND 


CONSENT 
by ALLEN DRURY 
(Retail price $5.75) 


. ACT ONE 


by MOSS HART 
(Retail price $5) 


. TRUSTEE FROM THE 


TOOLROOM 
by NEVIL SHUTE 
(Retail price $3.95) 


. GRANT MOVES - 


SOUTH 
by BRUCE CATTON 
(Retail price $6.50) 


. THE AFFAIR 


by c. P. sNow 
(Retail price $4.50) 


. THE CONSTANT 


IMAGE so by Marcia 
DAVENPORT 
(Retail price $3.95) 


. THE ARMADA 


by GARRETT MAT- 
TINGLY. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6) 


. JOHN PAUL JONES 


by SAMUEL ELIOT 
morison. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 


. IN THE DAYS OF 


McKINLEY 

by MARGARET LEECH 
Illustrated 

(Retail price $7.50) 


- DR. SCHWEITZER OF 


LAMBARENE 
by NORMAN COUSINS 


(Retail price $3.95) 


. DOCTOR ZHIVAGO 


by BORIS PASTERNAK 
(Retail price $5) 


. THIS IS MY GOD 


by HERMAN wouk 
(Retail price $3.95) 


- EXODUS 


by LEON uRIS 


(Retail price $4.50) 


. THE UGLY 


AMERICAN by 
WILLIAM J. LEDERER 
& EUGENE BURDICK 
(Retail price $3.95) 


. THE DARKNESS AND 


THE DAWN by 
THOMAS B. COSTAIN 


(Retail price $3.95) 


. ANATOMY OF A 


MURDER 
by ROBERT TRAVER 
(Retail price $4.50) 


. THE WAR LOVER 


by JOHN HERSEY 
(Retail price $5) 


. THE KING MUST DIE 


by MARY RENAULT 
(Retail price $4.50) 


. THE CAVE by rosert 


PENN WARREN 


(Retail price $4.95) 


. WHAT WE MUST 


KNOW ABOUT 

COMMUNISM 

by Harry and 

BON ARO OVERSTREET 
(Retail price $3.95) 


. MEETING WITH 


JAPAN by rosco 
MARAINI. Illustrated 
(Retail price $8.50) 


. THE YEARS WITH 


ROSS by james 
THuRsER. Illustrated 
(Retail price $5) 


. THE CRISIS OF THE 


OLD ORDER 
by ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. I of The Age 
of Roosevelt 

(Retail price $6) 


- THE COMING OF 


THE NEW DEAL 

by ARTHUR M. 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Vol. Il 

(Retail price $6.75) 


- ULYSSES by james 


joyce. Unabridged 
(Retail price $4.75) 


. IDEAL MARRIAGE: 


Its Physiology and 
Technique by TH. H. 
VAN DE VELDE, M.D. 
Illustrated 

(Retail price $7.50) 
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TRILOGY 
by NORDHOFF & HALL 
(Retail price $6.50) 


THE BIRTH OF 
BRITAIN by winston 
Ss. CHURCHILL. Vol. 
I of A History of 
the Englisb-Speak- 
ing Peoples 

(Retail price $6) 





FOR $] EACH’ 


IN A SHORT TRIAL MEMBERSHIP IN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


ANY THREE 


al 





THE NEW WORLD 
by WINSTON s. 
cHurcHiLt. Vol. IT 
(Retail price $6) 
THE AGE OF REVO- 
LUTION by winston 
s. CHURCHILL. Vol. 
lil. (Retail price $6) 


THE GREAT DEMOC- 
RACIES by winston 
s. CHURCHILL, Vol. 
IV. (Retail price $6) 


THE DEAD SEA 
SCROLLS by mittar 
surrows. Illustrated 
(Retail price $6.50) 
THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LOVE 


by MORTON M. HUNT 


(Retail price $5.95) 


. STUDIES IN THE 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX 
by HAVELOCK ELLIS 
2 vols. (Retail price 
$15) Each vol. $1 


THE STORY OF 


117. AKU-AKU = by rior 
HEYERDAHL. Illus. 
(Retail price $6.95) 

132. A STUDY OF HIS- 
TORY, a 2-volume 
abridgment of the 
Toynbee work 

(Retail price $11) 
Each vol. $1 
BARTLETT'S FAMIL- 
JAR QUOTATIONS 
Thirteenth Edition 
(Retail price $10) 
THE NEW OXFORD 
BOOK OF ENGLISH 
VERSE (Ret. price $6) 


THE ALL NEW FAN- 
NIE FARMER COOK- 
BOOK Tenth Edition 
(Retail price $4.95) 
A CHILD’S GEOGRA- 
PHY OF THE WORLD 
by v. M. HILLYER, 
Revised by £.G. HUEY 
WINNIE THE POOH 
AND THE HOUSE AT 
PHILOSOPHY POOH CORNER by 
by WILL DURANT A. A. MILNE. Illus. 
(Retail price $5) Both vols. for $1 
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GOOD SENSE FOR EVERY READING FAMILY 


HE purpose of this suggested trial mem- 

bership (see conditions at the left) is to 
demonstrate two things by your own experi- 
ence: first, that you can really keep your- 
self from missing, through oversight or 
overhusyness, books you fully intend to 
read; second, the advantages of the Club’s 
Book-Dividend system, through which mem- 
bers regularly receive valuable library vol- 
umes—either completely without charge or at 
a small fraction of their price—simply by 
buying books they would buy anyway. The 
offer described here really represents ‘‘ad- 
vance’? Book-Dividends earned by the pur- 
chase of the books you engage to buy later. 


* The three books you choose will be 
sent to you immediately, and you will be 
billed one dollar for each volume (plus a 
small charge for postage). 


* If you continue ofter this trial mem- 
bership, with every second Club choice 
you buy you will receive, without charge, a 
valuable Book-Dividend averaging around 
$6.50 in retail value. Since the inauguration 
of this profit-sharing plan, $235,000,000 
worth of books (retail value) has been re- 
ceived by members as Book-Dividends. 








 eneieel 





2K in the case of multi-velume sets, each volume is to be counted as a separate purchase at $1.00, unless stherwise noted 











BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. as99o 


345 Mudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month 
Clubt and send the three library volumes whose numbers 
I have indicated in the boxes at right, billing me $3.00 
(plus postage). I agree to purchase at least three addi- 
tional monthly Selections—or Alternates—during the 
first year I am a member. I have the right, to cancel my 
membership any time after buying three Club choices (in 
addition to those included in this introductory offer). 
The price will never be more than the publisher’s price, 
and frequently less. After my third purchase, if con- 
tinue. I am to receive a Book-Dividendt with every sec- 
ond Selection—or Alternate—I buy. (A small charge is 
added to cover postage and mailing expenses.) PLEASE 
NOTE: A Double Selection—or a set of books offered to 
members at a special combined price—is counted as a 
single book in reckoning Book-Dividend credit, and in ful- 
filling the membership obligation to buy three Club choices. 


INDICATE BY NUMBER IN BOXES BELOW 
THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT 


® J 
MR. 


MRS. 
MISS | 








Address 


Selections and Alternates for Canadian members 
are usually priced slightly higher, are shipped 
from Toronto duty free, and may be paid for in 


either U.S. or Canadian currency. 




















Se 
tTrademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and in Canada 
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Every woman knows Long Distance is just about the 
nicest way to keep in touch. With family... with friends... with 
everybody. You can tell all about you—hear all about them. 


Just pick up your phone and you're off on a delightful visit! 


Bell Telephone System  {/ y Keep in touch by Long Distance 





Dear Reader: 


A flair for geology, service in the flam- 

boyant French Camel Corps and years of 

odd-jobs, from dish-washing to stevedoring, 

have blended to produce, by some curious 

alchemy, one of the most original and 

talented young artists of the day. He is 

28-year-old Jean Thomas “Tomi” Ungerer, 

whose interests also include collecting de- 

scriptions of odd-ball inventions of yester- 

year, some of which are shown beginning 

on p. 89. Ungerer traces his fascination for 

inventions back to the family clock business 

in his native Strasbourg, France. Rebelling 

against the family tradition, he delved into 

the study of geology, and then joined the Ungerer: unorthodox artist. 

Camel Corps in a Sahara outpost, where 

“there were only 800 of us to govern the whole desert, settle disputes, 

treat the sick and go out on patrol for six months at a time.” 
Invalided out of the service, Ungerer turned to his childhood 

love of drawing to make a living. But in Paris his Alsatian accent 

marked him as a provincial and the clannish Parisians shrugged at 

his efforts. So he hitchhiked across Europe, working as a laborer 

when he needed cash. His travels ranged from Yugoslavia to Iceland 

and finally, in 1956, to New York. “I intended to thumb my way 

across the country,” he recalls, “but I fell in love with this dirty, 

crazy city. Now I know it is where I am at home.” New York has 

been good to him. In 1957 he established a reputation with the first 

of a dozen books for children. Advertising art directors vied for 

his sophisticated, yet child-like drawings and this year the Society 

of Illustrators awarded him the Gold Medal in the advertising cate- 

gory. In 1959 he married newspaperwoman Miriam Strandquest, 

and recently the Ungerers bought a Greenwich Village house that 

once belonged to Aaron Burr and later to Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

From the top floor studio flows a stream of drawings, many appear- 

ing regularly in cORONET (viz. pp. 116-117 and 154-155), all marked 


with the satirical Ungerer touch. 
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weekend! 





One at noon, one at night, e 
One along the way... 


You never outgrow your need for Milk, xs 


Drink three glasses every day! Amel ren Ay EA) OainY AEKOGUTON oc cao 
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Grandparents have feelings; 40 years of suffrage; 


SEX AND AGING 


“One commonly recognized belief 
among younger people .. . is that 
older persons, especially grand- 
parents, have no sexual feelings,” 
Drs. Gustave Newman and Claude 
Nichols of Duke University write 
in The Journal of the American 
Medical Association. They found 
in a study of 25) men and women 
between 60 and 93 years of age, 
“given conditions of reasonably 
good health and partners who are 
physically healthy, elderly persons 
continue to be sexually active into 
their seventh, eighth and ninth 
decades.” Sometimes social dis- 
approval caused guilt feelings 
among these persons. But sex still 
played a part in the lives of 54 per- 
cent of the couples studied. 


FAMILY FRICTIONS 


No family is without moments of 
dissension. Social workers recog- 
nize in some patterns of friction 
the first signs of family breakdown. 
Alertness to these warning signals 
in the early stages can head off real 
trouble, according to the Jewish 
Family Service, which lists these 


Qo 
oO 


nag, nag, nag 
typical symptoms: endless bicker- 
ing instead of discussing problems; 
happiness being constantly sought 
outside, with home nothing more 
than a refueling station; letting 
the difficulties of family living 
overshadow the joys; couples ceas- 
ing to tell each other what they do 
when apart; splitting into antagonis- 
tic groups or ganging up on each 
other. When some of these situations 
persist, Mrs. Frances L. Beatman 
of the Service advises, counseling 
may be needed to help avert de- 
struction of the family. 


NOT TOO TOGETHER 


Birds of a feather may flock togeth- 
er but they're late getting the worm. 
This, in metaphorical mishmash, is 
the conclusion reached by Univer- 
sity of Michigan psychologists Drs. 
Richard Hoffman and Norman 
Maier, who set 41 groups of four per- 
sons to work solving problems. Six- 
teen groups were composed of 
persons with similar temperaments: 
the remainder were groups of per- 
sons as different as possible. The “un- 
likes” solved problems better than 
the think-alikes, whose work got 

(Continued on page 12) 
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ESSO RESEARCH works wonders with oil 


z= 


Paint a new roof over your head! Now you can, with a coating 
of Butyl rubber. It adds color, extends life of old shingles. 
And Esso Research invented Butyl. At home or on the 


road, Esso Research works wonders with oil! 
HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 





REDUCING” 


is the new different way 
to make et | 
HIPS . 
\ smallery 
without diding 
or changing your 


ight! 


Your newest, nicest — completely piF- 
FERENT — ‘way to make your hips smaller 
is Relax-A-cizor “Dimensional-Reducing.” 

No dieting! 

**Dimensional-Reducing’’ does NOT in- 
volve weight-loss ...it, instead, reduces 
SIZE of SELECTED areas of the figure a 
completely different way! Even the effects 
are delightfully different! 

Relax-A-cizor ‘‘ Dimensional-Reducing”’ 
is caused by exercise. BUT, THIS IS A NEW 
KIND OF EXERCISE THAT IS DONE FOR YOU, 
THAT IS EFFORTLESS AND USUALLY CAUSES 
LITTLE OR NO FATIGUE! 

Most women use Relax-A-cizor WHILE 
THEY REST! 

Most important —this is REAL (not 
“passive”) exercise that does much more, 
much sooner than you might think pos- 
sible. Here is why: 

If you have always thought of exercise 
as a tiresome ordeal, you can now change 
your mind. It is true that the familiar 
forms of voluntary exercise are tiresome. 
That is why you probably can’t “do” most 
“exercises” 40 times a minute — and keep 
it up for 30 minutes. Ordinary exercises. 
too, usually involve the use of many mus- 
cles — and cause fatigue. 

How different Relax-A-cizor exercise is! 
“Dimensional-Reducing” makes your hips 
smaller by exercising only the selected 


group of muscles that surround and con- 
tour your hips—while the rest of you 
RESTS! And —this exercise is CONCEN- 
TRATED on this SELECTED area — is so vig- 
orous and active that you see and feel the 
muscles exercising 40 TIMES EACH MINUTE 
— WHILE YOU REST! 

Most people have never experienced the 
kind of exercise provided by Relax-A- 
cizor. It is because of this that they find 
explanations of what it is, and what it does 
difficult to understand — or even believe. 

Relax-A-cizor causes SELECTED muscles 
to exercise vigorously — independently of 
your efforts. Relax-A-cizor (not you) pro- 
vides the impulse — and the muscles rhyth- 
mically contract and relax. You read, rest 
or catch a nap. Yet, these selected muscles 
are working just as hard, exercising just as 
actively and vigorously as if you were 
“doing” exhausting physical exercises! 
And — usually there isn’t the slightest fa- 
tigue. In fact, most women are rested and 
refreshed after their daily “% hour with 
Relax-A-cizor. Hard to believe — but true! 





Relax-A-cizor exercises and tightens 
muscles. Regular use of Relax-A- 
cizor will cause measurable size loss, 
where used, to the extent that the 
muscles lack tone. The less the mus- 
cle tone, the greater the benefits. 











Many people overlook the importance 
of muscles. Muscles hold the body erect. 
Muscles surround, support, and shape al- 
most every part of the figure. Muscles 
make up about half of the bulk of the 
body and form the main bulk of the limbs, 
back, neck, and body walls. Large bands 
of muscles “hold-in” your abdomen, hips, 
waist, thighs —and other parts of your 
figure. When we are young and active 
these muscles are stronger and firmer. As 
we grow older and exercise less our mus- 
cles lose tone, become more flacid, stretch 
— and “bulges” appear where the muscles 
have become lax. This laxness is a fre- 





quent cause of over-size hips, a protruding 
abdomen, a slack waistline — even when 
overweight is NOT a problem. 

We hasten, here, to make clear that 
Relax-A-cizor is NOT intended as a 
weight-reducer. It is, instead, what might 
be called a “muscle-girdle-builder” — be- 
cause it exercises, firms, tones, and tight- 
ens the muscles that “hold you in.” And 
this is remarkably effective — much more 
effective than you might expect if you 
think of Relax-A-cizor in terms of ordi- 
nary, voluntary exercise — because of the 
greater amount of more vigorous exercise 
for a longer daily period of time given to 
SELECTED parts of your body... 
REST... 


while you 
and usually without fatigue. 


Which of these 

iy your 
“Figure-Problem™ 
area? 


ARMS 
WAIST 
_ ABDOMEN 
_ HIPS 
_ THIGHS 
CALVES 


Relax-A-cizor may be used to reduce 
the SIZE of more than 20 different parts 
of the figure. It may be used on several of 


these areas — ALL AT THE SAME TIME! 
DON’T confuse Relax-A-cizor with oscil- 
lating couches. It is NOT a couch. DON’T 
confuse Relax-A-cizor with vibration, 
heat, or massage — It is none of these. 
Relax-A-cizor “Dimensional-Reducing”™ 
is, instead, the COMPLETELY DIFFEREN] 
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‘approach for the modern, knowledgeable 


woman who understands the importance 
—and. remarkable effectiveness — of this 
unusual new kind of effortless exercise. 


_ Relax-A-cizor is for the woman who 
“wants CONCENTRATED care of SELECTED 


figure areas —the woman who understands 
the importance of a more attractive, 
smoother, firmer, younger look. Her more 


" attractive appearance, she knows, means 


much to her happier, modern way of life. 

Why don’t YOU find out more about this 
truly unusual way? Send coupon for full 
information (beautifully illustrated) that 
tells you how you can Try Relax-A-cizor 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION. 

There's a Relax-A-cizor to fit every 
budget. 4 models. Easy payments; as little 


-as $25 down. 





CAREER OPPORTUNITY. 


Can YOU qualify for an exciting, re- 
spected, high-pay career as a Relax- 
A-cizor Consultant? WOMEN ONLY! 
Openings EVERYWHERE! Write “Ca- 
reer Dept.” 











ALL 


RELAX-A-CIZORS 


CARRY THE SEALS 
OF BOTH 


and Parents Magazines. “3.4 
©1960 Relax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega, L.A., Calif. 
See MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR ~~) 
FREE BOOKLET 


Relax-A-cizor, Inc. Dept. 20-601 

ore ANGELES 54, 980 N. La Cienega 
NEW YORK CITY, 711 oe Ave. 

CHICAGO, Suite 800, 17 N. State St. 

TORONTO, ONT., 57 Bloor Si. West 

Please send me complete information about 

Relax-A-cizor. No cost. No obligation. 


( MRS. ( MISS 0 MR. 
NAME _ 





ADDRESS. 
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worse the longer they stayed as a 
team. Mixed groups performed bet- 
ter than all-male teams. So if you 
ever have to appoint a committee to 
get a job done, pick men and wom- 
en of different personalities and 
watch the chips fly! 


Bails 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


This election year closes the fourth 
decade since women won the right 
to vote via the 19th Amendment. No 
one knows how many women cast 
their first ballot for Harding or Cox 
in 1920, but this year women may 
outvote men. On election day there 
will be 3,283,000 more women eligi- 
ble to vote than men, according to 
the Census Bureau, which forecasts 
a steady increase in the female ad- 
vantage. By 1980 they’ll have 5,500,- 
000 more votes, and remember there’s 
no law against a female president. 
“Women now hold the balance of 
power,” Republican party execu- 
tive, Mrs. Clare B. Williams, has 
noted. But so far they haven’t exer- 
cised it to the full. The American 
Heritage Foundation reports that 
more men than women voted in the 
last two Presidential contests, 
though the margin is shrinking fast. 
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“IF I'VE TOLD YOU ONCE .. .”’ 


People who nag, yet self-right- 
eously believe they are trying to 
straighten others out, are deluding 
themselves, according to Dr. Allan 
Fromme, New York psychologist. 
“Basically, a person does not nag to 
correct another person but for hid- 
den reasons,” he explains. These 
reasons often involve profound dis- 
satisfactions with life too big to cope 
with. Despite the uselessness of 
such petty faultfinding, the nagger 
continues to scold as an outlet for 
frustrations. For some this outlet 
is essential to keep them sane. “Get 
some fun out of life,” Dr. Fromme 
advises the nagger. “The more a 
person adorns his existence, the 
less irritable he will become.” 


YES AND NO 


Are you a “yes man”? That is, do 
you tend to answer “yes” or “true” 
on questionnaires that delve into 
your instinctive reactions? If you 
can say “yes” to this question too, 
chances are you are dependent, 
anxious and impulsive. That is 
what Harvard psychologists Drs. 
Arthur Couch and Kenneth Kenis- 
ton believe. They found in study- 
ing the personalities of “yes men” a 
weakness in self-control and a will- 
ingness to follow suggestions or 


gratify impulse. People who are in- 
clined to answer “no” or “false”, by 
contrast, generally are more stable 
persons who have their impulses 
under control. The doctors don’t re- 
veal how they’d judge a person who 
answered “yes” to: “Are you inde- 
pendent, calm and not impulsive?” 
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incomparable 
train that’s five 
different places 
“all at once” 


t’s 7 p.m. A sleek streamliner 

whisks along between the beau- 
tiful Mississippi River and the tower- 
ing bluffs rimming its banks. Inside, 
a business executive leaves the 
quiet privacy of his Pullman suite 
and strolls into the dining car. His 
place at dinner has been reserved, 
and he orders from a menu of superb 
foods. He dines leisurely—pausing 
to take in the magnificent sights 
rolling by the window. 


In less than two hours his train, 
Great Northern’s Empire Builder, 
will arrive in the Twin Cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis. Then, on to- 
wards his destination—Seattle. 


At the very same moment, almost 
1200 miles away, a second Empire 
Builder has just come down out of 
Montana’s Rockies at Glacier Na- 
tional Park. Proceeding west, it 
skirts the frothy green waters of the 
Kootenai River. High up in Great 
Dome seats a young couple marvels 
at the view. The great scenery is 
adding new pages to their ‘‘memory 
book’’. Soon they will step below to 
the full-length Dome Lounge for a 


beverage before retiring. By mid- 
night the train will be in Spokane. 


Meanwhile, a third Empire 
Builder is descending from the Cas- 
cade Mountains into the Wenatchee 
Valley’s famed ‘apple country”’. 
This train is eastbound, and has 
just afforded a small boy the thrill 
of his adventuresome life as it 
passed nearly 8 miles through a 
mountain via the Cascade Tunnel. 
(Longest in the Western Hemis- 
phere.) An hour earlier, the boy and 
his parents had dined amid colorful 
“‘wild west”’ decor in the Ranch Car. 


Yet, at this exact time (7 p.m.) 
still another Empire Builder hustles 
eastward, across the vast Williston 
Oil Basin in western North Dakota. 
An elderly lady summons the porter 
to make up her berth. She will 
spend an hour or two reading in the 
cozy comfort of her Pullman bed 
before lights out. 


Finally, at the same hour, a fifth 
Empire Builder sits quietly a short 
distance from Chicago’s Union Sta- 
tion. It has been scrubbed and 
vacuumed spotlessly clean. Tomor- 
row at 2 p.m. it will receive a throng 
of pleasure-minded passengers and 
begin a 2200-mile journey across 
the top of the nation. 


Next time you have reason to 
travel between Chicago and Seattle- 
Portland, discover what a great 
experience a train ride can be. Go 
great on Great Northern’s incom- 
parable Empire Builder. 


The Empire Builder leaves Chicago 
Union Station westbound daily 

at 2 p.m. (C.S.T.); eastbound daily it 
leaves Seattle at 3:30 p.m., 
Portland, Ore., at 3 p.m. 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


“The Legend” grows mellow 


ol ptigres WINE after a day’s filming 
on Capri, Clark Gable talked 
happily about his family. His wife, 
Kay Spreckels, has two children 
by a former marriage—Adolph, ten, 
and Joan, eight—and Gable, child- 
less through four previous mar- 
riages, basks in their affection. 

“I’ve taught Joan to fish and 
Adolph to hunt,” he said proudly. 
“They love to travel and we toured 
Europe before I began this picture, 
It Started in Naples. An Austrian 
champion taught them to water- 
ski, and they had a ball. 

“T love to travel, too,” said Gable, 
who was born in Ohio to Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch parents. “When I fin- 
ish a picture, I start packing.” At 
M-G-M, where he earned $7,500 
weekly, he demanded four months 
off between films. After 25 years 
and 54 movies, Gable left the studio 
with a $112,000 annuity in 1955 to 
free-lance. He now collects ten 
percent of his pictures’ grosses. 

A little more lined and heavier, 
but still distinguished by his famed 
dimples, Gable, 59, cautiously but- 
tresses his movies today with the 
best talent available. He said he 
chose It Started in Naples, a ro- 
mantic comedy, because “I liked 
the script, and Jack Rose and Mel 
Shavelson, its producers, have a 
long record of hits. Also I thought 
Sophia Loren and I might generate 
some sparks as a team.” He co- 
stars next with Marilyn Monroe in 
an Arthur Miller story, The Misfits. 

Naples marks the ruggedly mas- 
culine Gable’s 30th year in movies. 
His bad teeth were capped and his 
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Clark Gable: at 59, he’s the happy father of two. 


“stand-aside” ears corrected by 
plastic surgery when he launched 
his career. “I want to make only 
one picture a year now,” he said. 
“And I’m not doing any TV—I feel 
I owe movies something.” 

Overprotected by M-G-M publi- 
cists for years, Gable became the 
“King” of the screen and a legend. 
Actually he is an easygoing, digni- 
fied man who enjoys talking to 
people. He and Kay, who suffers 
from a heart ailment, live quietly 
on his 20-acre ranch in Encino, 
California. Hunting, fishing and 
golf are his favorite sports. 

The 61”, 220-pound actor prefers 
white Brooks Brothers shirts both 
on the screen and at home. “And 
my suits,” he said, “are conserva- 
tive—dark brown, blue or black. 
I brought only three to Europe. 
You can wear a light flashy suit 
just once; dark ones give more 
mileage.” A most conservative 
point of view for the screen’s most 
colorful he-man.—MARK NICHOLS 
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Hx-beatnik on the range 


THREE YEARS in C.B.S.-TV’s popu- 
lar western series, Wanted—Dead 
or Alive, haven’t quite mellowed 
intense, restless Steve McQueen. 
The Actors Studio cowboy still 
fights over scenes with producers 
and directors (“I’m not an eyebrow 
lifter; I’m an actor’) and is even 
suspicious of his horse Ringo 
(“He’s out to get me”). 

But the volatile McQueen, now 
married, is happier at 30 than ever 
before. His present is more secure 
than his colorful past—racing mo- 
torcycles with the late James Dean; 
working as a beatnik sandalmaker, 
lumberjack and carnival pitchman. 

Wanted’s producers spotted Mc- 
Queen in a TV courtroom drama. 
They decided his sandy hair, pierc- 
ing blue eyes and weather-beaten 
features—plus his Actors Studio 
training—would give “an offbeat 
quality” to the character of bounty- 
hunter Josh Randall. McQueen 
took it “because I was hungry. And 
the chance to make a ‘heavy’ into 
a hero intrigued me.” 

His performance in Never So 
Few has McQueen riding high in 
movies. also. His next: The Mag- 
nificent Seven with Yul Brynner. 

A bitter boyhood has le{t Mis- 
souri-born McQueen superstitious, 
knowledge-thirsty and happiness- 
hungry. An only child, he never 
knew his father, who was killed 
while flying in China for Chen- 
nault’s Raiders. Steve clashed with 
his stepfather (“I was looking for 
love and found only insecurity”) 
and ran off to sea at 15. 

After a stint as a Marine tank 
driver and mechanic, this 5/1112”, 
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174-pound maverick “bummed 
around” New York before study- 
ing acting. “I hadn’t had much 
schooling—my handwriting is still 
ridiculous,” he says. “But I met 
people in Greenwich Village who 
talked about the arts, and I dug 
them. So I enrolled in some classes 
and taught myself a few things.” 

McQueen, his Polynesian wife, 
dancer Neile Adams; daughter 
Terry Leslie, 14 months, and a 
husky dog, Mike, live in a Cali- 
fornia hill-top house “decorated in 
Bohemian style—African masks, 
the works.” Never So Few intro- 
duced him into Frank Sinatra’s 
inner circle of pals, “The Rat 
Pack.” Now, McQueen confesses, 
“I want to learn to sing. This is my 
big frustration.”—M.N. 





ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH 


Music maker of Paris 


UsIC IS A universal language. 

But in most cases it is evoca- 
tive of the composer’s homeland. 
The melodies of Mussorgsky signify 
Russia; Sibelius, Finland; and 
Villa-Lobos, Brazil. 

Jacques Offenbach’s tunes mean 
Paris: gay, merry, embossed with 
champagne bubbles and pulsating 
with the gyrations of can-can 
dancers. So authentic are his 
images that they remain undimmed 
by time. When the choreographer 
Leonide Massine, in 1937, was faced 
with the necessity of providing 
truly Parisian music for the ballet 
of Gaité Parisienne, he unhesitat- 
ingly chose striking tunes from 
Offenbach’s various works. 

Yet this master music maker of 
Paris was not even a Frenchman. 
He was born in 1819 in Cologne, 
Germany, as Jakob, the son of a 
Jewish cantor who had moved his 
family from Offenbach, an- 
other German city. As a 
child, Offenbach was a 
concertizing cello virtuoso. 
He went to Paris at 14 and 
so impressed the great 
Cherubini that the latter 
accepted him as student at 
the Paris Conservatory. 
Shortly thereafter Offen- 
bach became conductor of 
the orchestra of the Thé- 
adtre Francaise. In 1855 he 
opened his own theater and 
produced an unending flow 
of his comic operas. Most 
of them were successful in 
France; two, Orpheus in 
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Jacques Offenbach 


Hades and The Beautiful Helena, 
achieved international acclaim. 

Offenbach created an entirely 
new genre of opera. His librettos 
were actually political satire, pok- 
ing fun at the mores of the Second 
Empire. His operas were particu- 
larly popular with the nobility, 
whose downfall he helped promote. 
They were also beloved by French 
society, whom he also subtly lam- 
pooned. Orpheus in Hades ap- 
peared to ridicule the ancient 
Greek gods who did not take their 
divine business too seriously and 
enjoyed a raucously danced can- 
can. Offenbach’s critics accused 
him of trying to demoralize France 
through his titillating music and 
off-color witticisms. In truth, his 
effect went deeper. His chansons 
were a powerful protest against a 
corrupt regime; and Offenbach as 
much as any political writer, was 
instrumental in uprooting 
it. He was a frequent .tar- 
get of political cartoons, 
which depicted him with 
side whiskers, dominating 
eyeglasses and spindly legs. 

After the Franco-Prus- 
sian War during which 
Offenbach, as a former 
German, was under sus- 
picion, success failed him. 
To replenish his empty 
coffers, he embarked on a 
tour in America. 

Many of the 5,000 New 
Yorkers who heard his first 
concert were a bit disap- 
pointed. The composer of 
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IT MADE TOWN-GOSSIPS WHISPER YESTERDAY 


TODAY, 


IT'S FASHIONABLE 


TO COLOR YOUR HAIR 


People change as 
times change. Take 
the case of the style- 
conscious woman who wants to 
change hair color. No longer is she 
gossiped about nor regarded with 
questioning eyes. The artificiality of 
yesterday’s hair colorings is gone 
forever ! Today, natural-looking tem- 
porary colors carry milady’s charm 
above the hairline, with delightful 
effect. But the really big news is the 
new INSTANT color hair rinse that 
‘takes’ instantly, yet won’t rub off 
(when properly applied) on pillows 
or collars. 

The new cosmetic marvel is 
LIQUI COLOR, developed through the 
manufacturing ingenuity of Denver’s 
House of Noreen, America’s most 
popular temporary hair coloring. 
LIQUI COLOR is different. It requires 
no messy patch or strand tests and 
no waiting for color to develop, yet 
it’s safe. It gives clean, lustrous, tem- 
porary color make-up that lasts from 
shampoo to shampoo so you Can re- 
fresh your hair color, just as you 
refresh your facial make-up. 

This quick color refreshment at 
shampoo-time is a real boon to mi- 
lady, especially since all hair colors 
fade from sun, exposure and time. 
Now, it’s easy to keep your hair look- 
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BY STEPHANIE DEMAREST 


ing its best all the time. The discreet 
color improvement imparted to your 
hair by LiquI COLOR lets you look 
younger, more vivacious. You can 
change color tones to match your 
costume change, almost as easily as 
you change lipstick colors. Yet, the 
secret of your new hair charm re- 
mains yours alone. 

Your hairdo has new “staying 
power.” LIQUI COLOR’s revolutionary 
protective Moisturizing Base keeps 
hair soft and easy to mould .. . con- 
trols the moisture content to keep 
the hair pliable... not too dry in 
dry weather or too lank in humid 
weather; repells dust and dirt; never 
a sticky or greasy feeling. 

Application of LIQUI COLOR is 
remarkably easy. Simply pour it on 
or brush it on. A clear warm-water 
after-rinse is optional. You can 
choose from 8 delightful shades to 
glamorize your present color, blend- 
in gray or correct off-colors. The 
color selector on the package shows 
shade variations obtainable with 
LiQuI COLOR. Wonderfully economi- 
cal too, as little as 18¢ per application. 
Each 6 oz. bottle gives 5 to 10 appli- 
cations. Only $1.75, plus tax. Backed 
by the Good Housekeeping Guar- 
anty Seal. Try INSTANT LIQUI COLOR 


... this week. © 1960 Noreen vistRieuTORS 
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the can-can, and a devoted family 
man, did not behave as wickedly 
Parisian as they had expected. Some 
French were angered when he came 
home and sang the praises of Amer- 
ican women: “perfectly ravishing 
and coquettish the way they ex- 
hibit their exquisite angles.” 
Upon his return he began writing 
the romantic and fanciful opera The 
Tales of Hoffmann, hoping thus to 
restore his fame. Its weirdly imagi- 
native happenings center about a 
German poet who tells the story of 
the three women he loved: Olym- 
pia, who turned out to be a life- 
sized mechanical doll; Giulietta, a 
courtesan who demanded his shad- 
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ow; and Antonia, incurably sick, 
who dies singing of her love to 
Hoffmann. Offenbach had complet- 
ed only the piano arrangement 
when he died in 1880. 

The Tales of Hoffmann had its 
premiére in Paris. Shortly afterward 
during a performance of the opera 
in Vienna, a fire, in which hundreds 
died, destroyed the theater. For a 
long time superstitious theatergoers 
shunned the opera. When it re- 
gained its place in the repertoire, 
Offenbach, long famous as master 
of the light and frivolous, had 
gained new posthumous fame as 
the master also of the bizarre. 

—FRED BERGER 


CORONET’S CHOICE FROM RECENT RECORDINGS 
Beethoven, Sonata in F Minor, Sonata No. 7: Horowitz; RCA Victor LM 2366, 


*LSC 2366 


Birth of the Baroque: Consort of Viols, Pro Arte Antiqua; Vanguard BG 591, 


*BGS 5019 


Brahms, Symphony No. 4: Columbia Symph., Walter; Columbia ML 5439, 


*MS 6113 


Chopin, 24 Preludes: Brailowsky; Columbia *ML 5444 


De Falla, The Three-Cornered Hat: Jorda, Howitt, London Symph.; Everest 
*SDBR 3057 

Dvorak, Symphony No. 2; Slavonic Dances Nos. 1, 3, 7, 8: Haitink, Concert- 
gebouw Orch.; Epic LC 3668 *BC 1070 

Elman Jubilee Record (Violin); Vanguard VRS 1049, *VSD 2048 

Gilbert & Sullivan, Iolanthe: Sargent, Pro Arte Orch., Glyndebourne Chorus; 
Angel 3597, *S 3597 

Handel, Acis & Galatea: Sutherland, Pears, Boult, Philomusica of London; 
London Oiseau 50179/80, *SOL 60011/12 

Handel, Concerti Grossi Nos. 4a, 5, 6: Wenzinger, Capella Coloniensis; Archive 
Production Deutsche Grammophon ARC 3140, *73140 

Mendelssohn, Piano Concerti Nos. 1, 2: Serkin, Ormandy, Philadelphia Orch., 
Columbia Symph.; Columbia ML 5456, *MS 6128 

Puccini, Love Scenes (orch.): Newman, Hollywood Bowl; Capitol P 8516, 
*SP 8516 
Rachmaninoff, Piano Concerto No. 3: Pennario, Susskind, Philharmonia Orch.; 
P 8524, *SP 8524 

Schubert, Symphonies Nos. 3, 5: Beecham,. Philharmonia Orch.; Capitol G 7212, 
*SG 7212 

Schubert, Lilac Time: Bronhill, Round, Collins; Angel 35817, *S 35817 
Valetti (tenor): Town Hall Recital; RCA Victor LM 2280, *LSC 2280 

Wagner, Kirsten Flagstad sings Wagner; London 5259, *OS 25101 

Warren, Leonard (Operatic Arias); RCA Victor LM 2453 

*denotes stereophonic 





protect 
and save 
3 ways 


with this 
Nationwide plan 


ow one low-cost plan, through 
your Nationwide agent, gives 
you 3-way coverage: (1) broad home- 
owners insurance against fire, wind- 
storm, theft, liability... (2) income 
protection against disability by sick- 
ness or accident...and (3) your mort- 
gage is automatically paid if death 
occurs. One man — your Nationwide 
agent — one low-cost plan can cover 
every hazard to your home! Call your 
man from Nationwide and ask for the 
3-way homeowners protection. 
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ATIONWIDE 


America's most progressive insurance organization 
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Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. / Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Nationwide Life Ins. Co. / Home Office: Columbus, Ohio 





PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 


Merchandise may 


be ordered by 


Unique towel holder of solid brass 
is new look for the bath. Full 24” 
chain slips over brass-plated hooks 
at any width you wish. Heraldic 
coin at each end of chain. Lac- 
quered, so no polishing necessary. 
$2.95 pp. Lavive Co., CO, 4 N. 3rd 
Ave., Mt. Vernon 10, New York. 


Action-packed collection of gen- 
uine foreign postage stamps honors 
the 1960 Rome Olympics. Athletes 
from around the world are pictured 
on commemoratives, airmails, dia- 
mond-shaped and giant pictorials; 
21 stamps for only 10¢ pp. H. E. 
Harris, Dept. R-7, Boston 17, Mass. 


Mother and daughter blouses of 
plaid cotton have long sleeves with 
white collar and cuffs. Red, olive 
and blue or olive, gold and blue. 
Washable. Sizes 28 to 36, $4.00; 
sizes 7 to 14, $3.00. Add 30¢ postage 
for each. By Ship N’ Shore. Bon- 
wit Teller, Dept. 41, N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


True-Vue 3-dimension viewer for 


4 to 12 year olds comes with a story 
card. Choice of Huckleberry Hound, 
Lassie and Timmy, Popeye, Donald 
Duck or Snow White. Viewer made 
of sturdy plastic in bright red color. 
$1.29 set pp. Sawyer’s, Inc., Dept. C, 
P.O. Box. 444, Portland 7, Oregon. 


sending check or money order to the source indicated 


Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund 





Bunny Hug slippers have movable 
eyes that jiggle when a child walks 
in them. Washable, colorfast Acril- 
an in yellow or white. Non-skid 
soles. Small for 2 to 4 yrs.; medium, 
4% to 6 yrs.; large, 642 to 9 yrs. 
$2.00 pr. pp. A. L. Robbins, Dept. 
CR-1, 36 Bowery, N.Y. 13, N.Y. 


Ticket Stopper. Combination pock- 
et-meter-alarm key chain can be 
set from 5 minutes up to 2 hours. 
Emits loud buzz when parking time 
is up. Made in Switzerland. In plas- 
tic case, $4.95; metal case, $5.95 pp. 
Atlantis Import & Export, Dept. 12, 
19939 Derby, Detroit 3, Michigan. 


Feeling and color of fall is cap- 
tured in this unusual corn candle 
with husk holder. Husk is ceramic. 
Made in Italy; wax candle meas- 
ures 10” high, holder 914” long. Set 
$8.50 pp. Extra candles, $4.00 ea. 
Charles of the Ritz Boutique, C-1, 
461 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Espresso expressly for 4. Indi- 
vidual pots are imported from Italy 
with a 10%” black hardwood tray. 
Espresso pots are made of gold- 
anodized aluminum and each is 5” 
high. Set of 4 pots and tray, $10.25 
pp. Hammacher Schlemmer, C, 
145 E. 57th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Landiubbers will step lively on 
this Nautical Rope Doormat in the 
lover’s knot design. Handmade in 
5 passes of heavy natural-colored 
34” rope. Hand-stitched for perma- 
nent shape; 18” x 30”. Always lies 
flat. $12.95 pp. Johnny Appleseed’s, 
Box 705, Beverly, Massachusetts. 


Silly looking Shaggy Dogs make 
fine roommates for teenagers, col- 
lege girls, etc. Don’t do anything, 
but they’re always good for a 
smile. White cotton with pink or 
blue trim. Each 10” high. $2.95 ea. 
pp. Empire Merchandising Co., CO, 
140 Marbledale Rd., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 


Your name on a genuine bullfight 
poster will impress your friends. 
Large 17” x 28” poster from Spain 
printed in original vivid colors. 
Dramatic décor for wall of den, bar 
or patio. Mailed in round mailing 
tube. $2.98 pp. El Toro, C, 7471 
Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Cuckoo clock from Black Forest 
of Germany is excellent time keep- 
er. Hand-carved, finished in antique 
walnut. Pleasantly cuckoos every 
15 minutes. With weight and pen- 
dulum. $3.95 pp. Larger model, 
$4.98 pp. Best Values Co., C-77, 
403 Market St., Newark, NJ. 





“THERMO-FAX” Brana Copying Machines make a copy in just 
4 seconds. This speed is possible because copies are made elec- 
trically directly from an original. Paperwork systems are simpli- 
fied. Statements go out faster. Gummed addressing labels 
are made instantly. Correspondence is answered without time- 
consuming dictation. Even Jaminating can be done for papers 
needing lasting protection. To learn all this fast copying can do, 
call your local dealer. Or mail the coupon. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
DEPT. DCB-90, ST. PAUL 6, MINNESOTA 


Please show me, at no obligation, how fast 


electric copying with ‘‘Thermo-Fax’’ Copying 
Machines can simplify paperwork at low cost. 
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Firm 


Address 


THE TERM “THERMO FAX” IS a REGISTERED 
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BY EDWIN HOAG 


Our 


A warm remembrance of a rare father— 
part poet, artist, inventor, 
musician, historian—and all character 


I FEEL sorry for the kids I know. Even my own. Why? Because 
they don’t have my old man for a father. I work all day at an 
unexciting job, come home, eat dinner and complain to my wife for 
a while, play with the children for another while, then settle down to 
an evening’s reading or TV. All the fathers I know do the same. 

But not my old man. When I was a kid we didn’t have TV; we 
had him. A successful, if frustrated, businessman by day, he was by 
night and week end part poet, part inventor, part artist, musician, 
historian, collector—and all character. I mean a real one. 

Consider, for example, his inventing. Who but my old man would 
come up with a patented pencil with a supply of erasers inside, each 
to pop up as its predecessor wore out? Of course it wasn’t much of 
a hit with the pencil industry because it meant they wouldn’t sell as 
many pencils, or erasers, or both. 

Then there was the soap, carved to 100 points on one side in order 
to do away with the need for a scrubbing brush. The soap, unfortu- 
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nately, was also a financial washout. 

When I come home at night 
my kids run and kiss me. Sometimes. 
Usually they just look up from their 
coloring books, then look back down 
again. But it wasn’t that way with 
my old man. 

His arrival home was an event 
each night, because he always 
brought something. While my broth- 
er and sister and I looked forward 
to this time of evening excitedly, 
my mother’s enthusiasm was consid- 
erably more restrained. There was 
the time, for instance, when he ap- 
peared with the reducing machine 
—the kind where you wrapped a 
strap around your trunk, then 
turned the switch on and shook like 
all get-out. Mama, insulted by the 
implication, didn’t talk to Pop for a 
week. But I made a child-sized for- 
tune giving rides to neighborhood 
kids for a penny apiece. 

Then there were the pinball ma- 
chines he brought home, with the 
help of a friend who had a small 
truck. Now in whose house would 
you find three man-sized pinball 
machines in the dining room? In my 
old man’s house, that’s whose. 

On various occasions he _ pro- 
duced (1) a giant, nasty-tempered 
cat that would eat nothing but 
boiled shrimp, (2) a cradle that 
allegedly rocked the infant George 
Washington, (3) six baby minks, 
three male and three female, with 
which he intended to make our for- 
tune, (4) a French general’s uni- 
form from World War I, including 
broken pistol, (5) four years’ worth 
of sun-bathing magazines (Mama 
promptly confiscated those). 
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Yes, my old man liked things old, 
all right. When we played Monop- 
oly it was with Confederate money, 
and I mean the real thing. When I 
went out for a session of cowboys 
and Indians with the other kids, I 
was armed with a decaying Moor- 
ish flintlock. When snow came we 
didn’t have ordinary sleds, like the 
other kids. Ours was a big, rusty 
sleigh with a double seat covered 
with what may have been blue vel- 
vet 100 years before. And on holi- 
days? The flag that draped our front 
door had 13 stars. 

I guess in his time my father has 
collected just about everything. 
Instructed by Mama to give me my 
lunch money before I went to 


school, he’d count out 25 Indian- 
head pennies from his collection, in- 
sisting 


they were legal tender. 
Teacher, who gave up after trying 
several times to get an explanation 
from me, finally began accepting 
them without a word. And I guess 
she’s got just about the biggest col- 
lection of Indian-head pennies in 
Brooklyn today. ; 

I remember clear as a bell my 
brother slamming through the back 
door, complaining to my father that 
the movie cashier wouldn’t change 
the 100-franc note the old man had 
given him for his weekly allowance. 
And I guess I'll never forget the 
look on the clerk in the men’s store 
on Flatbush Avenue when the old 
man counted out 45 hundred-year- 
old silver dollars in payment for a 
greenish-yellow tweed suit he had 
just chosen. 

There was a time when our big, 
old house was illuminated (rather 
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Pop collected everything from George Washington’s cradle to fretful cats. 


dimly, I admit) with electric light 
bulbs that looked like they were 
among the first ever manufactured. 
My father also had, at one time or 
another, 400 walking sticks, three 
suits of armor, a mahogany chest 
full of semi-precious stones, 22 top 
hats (all size 67%) , autographed let- 
ters of nearly every signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, like- 
wise the autographs of most presi- 
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dents, and two cardboard cartons of 
German paper money. 

One thing about my old man 
and his collecting. He didn’t start 
off small and gradually add to his 
store over the years. He’d get a 
whole collection at once, fool with it 
for awhile, then swap it for a whole 
collection of something else. 

We kids went to a private school 
for several years, then suddenly 
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found ourselves back in public 
school. It wasn’t until years later 
that I learned we were vanked out 
because the headmaster decided he 
wanted the tuition paid in money. 
instead of the first editions my old 
man was digging up to add to the 
headmaster’s book collection. 

My father’s varied and unusual 
interests made themselves evident 
throughout our three-story home in 
Brooklyn. We had a pair of dueling 
swords riveted on the inside of the 
front door, a moose head over the 
kitchen stove and a genuine Indian 
totem pole between the sofa and the 
cocktail table in the living room. But 
his real domain was our basement, 
a full one, finished in beautiful pine 
paneling—for which he swapped 
the carpenter a complete body- 
building course, with weights to lift. 

There he reigned, among ancient 
cutlasses and pistols, creaking an- 
tique furniture he wouldn’t let any- 
one sit on, hundreds of books on 
every topic imaginable (which he 
really read) and other mementos 
ranging from a document signed by 
Hitler to an oxbow hanging from 
the ceiling. 

Yes, our cellar was something. 
Neighborhood kids used to pounce 
on me every few weeks to take them 
down there to “see what your old 
man’s got now.” And how my chest 
puffed out as they stared in wide- 
eyed envy at real old guns, genuine 
bows and arrows, the Army helmet 
with the bullet hole in it, and—until 
he swapped it for a French type- 
writer—the cane with the secret 
compartment holding the dagger. 

My father didn’t only collect 
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things. He had a knack for accumu- 
lating people too, also of odd varie- 
ties. Herman, a tattooed man who 
was between sideshows and who 
slept with his head on a little wooden 
block instead of a pillow, stayed in 
our spare room for three months 
paying his board with odd jobs, un- 
til he finally got on with a small 
circus. Then there was Mr. Billip, 
the 80-year-old watchmaker who 
claimed to have worked for Thom- 
as Edison and who further claimed 
that he really invented the electric 
light. He sponged on us for a month. 

Another one was Mr. Borris, who 
convinced the old man that I had 
a rare talent for art—but needed 
training, and especially the kind he 
could give me. 

So every Saturday morning, Pop 
would pick me up at the ball field 
and he, the eager patron, and I, the 
reluctant student, would head to 
Mr. Borris’ studio in uptown Man- 
hattan for my “art lesson.” For near- 
ly a year I labored weekly with my 
piece of charcoal over a reasonable 
facsimile of a wine bottle. 

Frustrated in his preparation of 
me for the world of art, my father 
decided I would become a great vio- 
linist. So whom did he pick for my 
instructor? A drummer, naturally. A 
tall, lean, nearsighted man whose 
claim to fame lay in the fact that 
he had taught the Prince of Wales 
to play the traps. I must admit the 
drummer did know something about 
the violin because I eventually 
learned a complete “piece” which I 
performed with great aplomb in his 
little room behind a vacant store on 
Flatbush Avenue. 
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Actually, my father was a pretty 
good musician himself. He played 
second violin in the Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic when he was about 20 and 
was adept at the bass fiddle, cello, 
viola, xylophone, musical saw and 
jew’s-harp. 

I guess my old man was what they 
call a rugged individualist. It never 
occurred to him to care about what 
other people did or thought. When 
other men babbled about the Yan- 
kees or Dodgers, he never hesitated 
to wonder aloud how grown men 
could find nothing better to do with 
their time. While other fathers lec- 
tured their offspring on the import- 
ance of good marks and attend- 
ance at school, my father never had 
any qualms about keeping us home 
—if he had something more inter- 
esting, more educational for us to 


do. And he wrote just that in his 
“excuse” notes to the teacher. 
Maybe my father couldn’t fix the 
plumbing when it went wrong. But 
he could tell you who was President 


Garfield’s Secretary of State or de- 
scribe in detail the economic con- 
ditions preceding the Civil War or 


any other war. Maybe he didn’t 
take me and my brother to ball 
games or take us all for picnics. But 
he could recite “The Shooting Of 
Dan McGrew” with gusto and cook 
the best potato pancakes you ever 
ate. And maybe he wasn’t much on 
discipline. But he could juggle four 
oranges in the air, draw hilarious 
caricatures of our neighbors and 
dance the Charleston like a pro. 

Yes, that’s the kind of guy my old 
man was when we were kids. And 
still is, for that matter. Last I heard 
from him he was driving (at age 65, 
alone ) from New Hampshire (where 
he had gone to catalogue a friend’s 
library of rare books) to Florida 
(where he wanted to look over some 
old woman’s collection of letters 
from a Civil War soldier). That’s 
his idea of being retired. 

They just don’t make many like 
him any more. 

Well, I’ve got to go now. There’s 
a guy coming over with a dozen 
stuffed fish that he wants to swap 
for my fast-draw gun and holster 
set. Might be able to make a good 
deal. iv 


DRIVING DILEMMA 


BACK IN 1912 there was a Nebraska law which provided 


that 


“autos running on country roads at night must send 


up a skyrocket every 150 yards, wait eight minutes for 
the road ahead to clear, then proceed with caution, 


blowing the horn and shooting Roman candles.” 
Nebraskans didn’t aim to have 


Those 
their horses frightened! 
—GEORGE RIDGEWOOD 
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A change in climate often 
causes perverse physical and 
emotional reactions. 

Balmy areas seem best for tense 
victims of modern living, 

but most Americans are better 
off where they are 





How climate influences health 


BY HERBERT S. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


N ELDERLY, RETIRED New York couple, both sufferers from rheumatism 

of the joints, last year decided to realize a lifelong dream. They sold 

their home and belongings and moved to the tropics. But their joint pains 

grew worse in the moist heat, they were lonesome and unhappy in their 

new surroundings. After six months, they packed up and made the sad trip 

north to start over again in their old neighborhood. A tragic misconception 

about what a change of climate could do for their health and happiness 
had strained them physically and wrecked their bank account. 

Today, more than ever before, city dwellers are making or planning to 

make permanent moves. Depending on your state of health and the ease 
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with which you are able to adapt 
to new surroundings, the right 
change of climate might do wonders 
for your life. But if your present 
plans or dreams are based on mis- 
conceptions about which climate 
would be best for you, you may be 
in for deep disappointment. 

It is usually true that the health 
of tense, nervous people and suffer- 
ers from civilization’s “stress” dis- 
eases often improves in a balmy 
climate; that steady, moderate, dry 
warmth is best for rheumatism, 
diabetes and heart conditions; and 
that sufferers from most chronic in- 
fections and most lung diseases fare 
best in dry climate coupled with 
moderate elevation. Conversely, a 
dry atmosphere frequently irritates 
sinusitis, asthma, and other ailments 
of the breathing passages and eyes. 

But exceptions to these rules are 
common, and doctors are not always 
able to prescribe a change in climate 
with certainty about the results. 

The importance of psychological 
factors—such as how a_ person 
adapts to new surroundings—was 
shown in recent summers when 
physicians accompanied a group of 
convalescents and chronic disease 
sufferers to areas with different cli- 
mates. No matter what the ailment 
or the part of the world visited, 
nearly every patient felt at his best 
as the new destination was reached. 

In a few weeks, however, when 
the novelty had worn off, symptoms 
returned, and those who didn’t ad- 
just to the new customs and way of 
life suffered relapses. Patients who 
got along best with their compan- 
ions and found the new activities 
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to their liking usually enjoyed an 
important improvement in health. 

Many people in search of health 
—and a new place to live—head 
south; some in the mistaken belief 
that “the souther” and the closer to 
the tropics the better. To them, 
“tropics” has a magical connotation. 
But their disenchantment can be 
tragic. For there is a vast difference 
between the moderately warm cli- 
mate common to many sections of 
the southern U. S. and the actual 
subtropics and tropics such as in 
parts of Central and South America, 
with its vitiating heat and stifling 
humidity. Moreover, some of our 
own southern areas at times have 
their counterpart of this health- 
menacing weather. 

A brief vacation most anywhere 
can be beneficial. The psychological 
aspects outweigh the climate. But 
large chunks of the tropics, particu- 
larly the lowlands, are poor choices 
for permanent residence. The reason 
is clear if one thinks of the human 
body as a combustion machine, al- 
ways chemically burning up food 
and releasing the resulting heat 
through radiation, sweat and breath 
warmth to the surrounding air. 

In continuously hot, humid 
weather, the body is less able to 
release its warmth efficiently; to 
protect tissues from over-warming, 
its internal heat-making chemistry 
must slow down. The individual’s 
thinking processes, blood circula- 
tion and nearly all bodily functions 
slow up. The human organism thus 
becomes less able to develop extra 
needed energy to meet stresses and 
challenges to health, and physi- 
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cal and mental sluggishness sets in. 

In contrast, look at the climate 
which has proved to be the most 
energizing for human beings. Pic- 
ture two narrow belts circling the 
earth—one girdling the northern 
hemisphere through most of the 
U. S. and southern Canada, crossing 
the Atlantic and taking in Europe, 
northern India and Japan. Another 
belt in the southern hemisphere 
touches southern South America, 
South Africa, southernmost Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

These strips of earth are known 
as the world’s “belts of highest cli- 
matic stimulation.” Though they 
span the very middle of the so-called 
“temperate” zones, their climate is 
anything but “temperate.” It is 
subject to the great extremes—sum- 
mers of almost equatorial warmth, 
winters of nearly arctic cold, the 
most bewildering, changeable daily 
weather in the world, and the high- 
est incidence of combined natural 
catastrophes, storms, earthquakes, 
hurricanes, tornadoes and floods. 

And yet the seemingly health- 
threatening climate of these belts 
has produced the most vigorous of 
modern civilizations. People living 
in such regions of stimulatingly 
changeable weather and variable 
climate grow fastest, mature earliest, 
live longest, create and produce the 
most, become most resistant to in- 
fections and probably live the basi- 
cally healthiest lives on earth—be- 
cause their organisms have learned 
from birth onward to adapt to and 
withstand best whatever unpredict- 
able attacks their health may face. 

Statistically, of course, one can 
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cite that these regions have the high- 
est rate of heart disease, mental 
breakdowns, etc. But these can be 
ascribed more to emotional, social 
and hereditary factors than basic 
physical environment. 

You may have heard it said that 
in the tropics—which teem with 
plant and animal life—human fer- 
tility is higher than in temperate 
zones, that children grow faster, 
reach puberty and sexual maturity 
earlier, that tropical inhabitants 
suffer less from respiratory diseases, 
have more resistance to infections, 
and unburdened by clothes and liv- 
ing close to nature, suffer less 
strain on vital organs such as heart 
and lungs than in the temperate 
climes. But careful research and re- 
cent collection of statistics from all 
parts of the world have shown just 
the opposite to be true. 

Human fertility has been found to 
be highest when average air temper- 
ature is around a temperate spring 
or autumn 64°F. It drops steeply 
when average temperatures rise 
above 70°F., and is very low in 
equatorial heat. And despite all re- 
ports to the contrary, medical studies 
have recently determined that chil- 
dren mature later in the tropics than 
in temperate zones. In northern 
USS. cities, girls reach puberty at 12- 
and-a-half years of age on the aver- 
age, at New Orleans a year later. 
Further south, in Panama, sexual 
maturity is reached at about 14, 
and in Manila around 15 or older. 

Animal livestock, too, suffer the 
stultifying effect of continuous cli- 
matic warmth on their growth. In 
the tropics, they take twice as long 
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to reach full size as in the “temp- 
erate” latitudes. For children with 
growth problems a move south 
could be a mistake, and for suffer- 
ers from respiratory diseases the 
same thing holds true. 

Colds are now known to be at 
least as frequent in the tropics, prob- 
ably because people living in the 
monotonous heat for long periods 
become highly sensitive to even the 
slightest dips in temperature. More- 
over, severe diseases of the lungs 
have been found to run their most 
serious course where the climate is 
warmest. 


F YOU PLAN to make your liveli- 

hood in a way which requires 
strong physical labor or prolonged 
mental concentration, it might be 
wise to consider first that human be- 
ings do physical work most comfort- 
ably and efficiently when air tem- 
perature is 65°F. or somewhat less, 
and are at their mental best at 
around 40°. Above 70°F., thinking 
ability drops steeply, and is at its 
lowest in torrid weather. 

Bearing this out recently, col- 
lege students given intelligence tests 
during summer and winter ses- 
sions scored 40 percent lower in 
the steady heat than in change- 
able winter weather. Even lying 
motionless in bed, a human heart 
is forced to work harder as tem- 
perature and humidity rise—so per- 
sons with acutely damaged hearts 
should think twice before consider- 
ing a move to the tropics. Moreover 
the body’s resistance to infection 
seems to drop somewhat as air tem- 
peratures climb. A welter of infec- 
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tious diseases — malaria, sleeping 
sickness, worms, cholera, dysentery, 
relapsing fever, and many others— 
plague the tropics and take a heavy 
toll on health and longevity. 

Such is the picture of the less 
healthy side of the tropics. In some 
of the subtropics, however, there is 
an important, saving, healthy side. 
Winds which evaporate moisture 
from the surface of sweating bodies 
can do much to ease a person’s well 
being in the heat: and warm areas 
favored by balmy air movements 
can often cut down considerably on 
the physically and mentally un- 
favorable effects of steady heat. A 
move south might be just the right 
medicine for many people whose 
physical and emotional health have 
succumbed to the ever-accelerating 


strain of modern-age competitive 
life in the active temperate zones. 
If you have been hit by any one 


of civilization’s “stress” diseases, 
such as high blood pressure, arterio- 
sclerosis, hyperthyroidism, gastric or 
duodenal ulcer or any of a number 
of nervous or psychological ail- 
ments, a ticket to some balmy spot 
might be a wise investment. 

A person’s blood pressure drops 
somewhat in warm weather, arte- 
riosclerosis is less frequent in the sub- 
tropics, ulcer symptoms usually be- 
come less severe and the thyroid 
gland, which “paces” the body’s 
heat production, is far less subject 
to damaging overstimulation in con- 
tinuous warmth. The suicide rate is 
lower in warmer areas, and the re- 
laxing effect of a more predictable 
always-warm climate often has a 
long-term soothing effect on emo- 
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tionally tense and unstable people 
living in the strenuously stimulating 
temperate latitudes. 

Climatologists believe that tem- 
perate zones are gradually becom- 
ing warmer. This may bring a wel- 
come easing of modern man’s phys- 
ical and mental strains. Central 
heating, air conditioning, indoor 
lighting, sun lamps and devices like 
electrostatic air regulators are also 
freeing us from the tyranny of cli- 
mate’s caprices and excesses. 

But with every technical revolu- 
tion and expansion in industry, new 
pollution from industrial exhausts 
has invaded the natural atmosphere 
of cities, so that today “city climate” 
is a relatively poor choice as far as 
one’s health is concerned. 

Rickets, the most serious crip- 
pling disease of children, was rarely 
known before the fumes in manu- 
facturing towns began screening out 
the sun’s rickets-preventing rays; 
many impurities from automotive 
and industrial combustion, which 
may stay suspended for months in 
the air, are under strong suspicion 
of causing cancer; and on days of 
smog (smoke-laden fog), especially 
in areas like London and Los 
Angeles, where wind movements 
often suddenly cease, heart and 
lung-ailing patients, or even nor- 
mally healthy persons, may suffer 
acute strangling threats to their life 


from noxious particles and volatile 
gases which choke the air. Fortu- 
nately, fast, cheap transportation 
has made it possible to escape from 
the depressing impure atmosphere 
of industrial areas to cleaner sub- 
urbs and far-away healthier places. 

Though the climate in which a 
person lives is one of the most im- 
portant facts of his life, medical 
climatology is a science which has 
made comparatively slow progress. 
Although an international scientific 
society for bioclimatology was 
formed a few years ago and the U.S. 
Weather Bureau recently opened a 
section devoted to such problems, it 
is still an inexact science, since indi- 
viduals in the same state of health, 
but with different personalities and 
temperaments, often react quite dif- 
ferently to a new climate. 

Experience with climate treat- 
ment has taught one basic rule: no 
matter where you move, don’t make 
the change permanent until after 
a long trial period. It is best to ob- 
tain accurate information first and 
make sure your ideas about your 
new climate are not based on illu- 
sions or wishful thinking. Then try 
it out. But if you don’t experience a 
new interest in life or come out of 
the slump of ill health, look else- 
where. Perhaps you'll be better off 
where you were in the first place— 
your old home town. 


OLD INN ON NEW HIGHWAY 


Historical flavor is kept here 


And those who belittle it shouldn’t 
But even though Washington slept here 


I couldn't. 


—E. C. HARVILLE 
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EUMAN COMEDY 


E HAVE A FRIEND who has just 

traded in his tiny sports car. 

“It got too embarrassing,” he said. 

“Whenever I drove through the 
park people tried to feed it.” 

—A. M. A. Journal 


LAYING a water hole at a local 

golf club,an avid golfer, the guest 
of a club member, promptly drove 
the ball into the pond. Then he 
asked his host to supply him with 
another as he had no spares. The 
guest unerringly drove the new ball 
into the pond, too, and did the same 
with a third, fourth and fifth. 

“Sam,” the host finally protested, 
“those are my brand new $1.25 golf 
balls you’re losing.” 

“Look here, Charley,” replied the 
dunker, “if you can’t afford this 
game, you shouldn’t be playing it.” 

—MRS. V. GEISLER 


HEN WE ANNOUNCED to our 
small children that there would 
soon be a new baby in the house, 
our three-year-old daughter became 
a bundle of enthusiasm and curi- 
osity. So one morning when the 
baby was especially active, I said to 
her, “Linda, come and put your 
hand on mommy’s tummy.” 
As she felt the activity beneath 
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her little hand, her eyes grew round 
with wonder. “Mommy,” she ex- 
claimed in a hushed tone, “it’s a 
frog!” —MRS. GEORGE YARNS 

BRITISHER in the French For- 

eign Legion was bidding fare- 
well to a fellow legionnaire who was 
returning to Europe after complet- 
ing his enlistment. 

“When you get to London,” the 
English soldier said, “please ring up 
Joan Littlefield at Whitehall 0011 
and tell her that I have forgotten 
her.” —JOYCE WILLIAMS 

HE STORY GOEs that artist Pablo 

Picasso once surprised a burglar 
at work in Picasso’s new chateau. 
The intruder got away, but Picasso 
told the police he could do a rough 
sketch of what he looked like. On 
the basis of his drawing, the police 
arrested the minister of finance, a 
washing machine, and the Eiffel 
Tower. —Quote 


N ELDERLY MAN visited his doctor 

for a checkup. When the doc- 

tor completed his examination, he 

reported, “Mr. Jones, you’re sound 
as a bell. You'll live to be 80.” 

“But I am 80,” was the reply. 
“See—what did I tell you!” 


—VIRGINIA LYNDEY 
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BY PATRICIA SILLECK 
as told to Wilbur Cross 


The 
truth 
about 
antique 


An outspoken dealer 
reveals the tricks of the 
trade—and how 

to avoid being gypped 


NEW YORK CITY COUPLE recently drove 75 miles upstate to a quaint 
country auction and proudly returned with a “bargain’”—an antique 
mahogany desk, which they had bought for $450. Actually they could 
have bought the same desk a week earlier, right in New York City—and at 
considerably less cost. Because the antique had been gracing a Manhattan 
dealer’s showroom right up to the day when he shipped his entire stock 
north, to stage one of his frequent “Country Auctions’—complete with 
rustic atmosphere, a local auctioneer and a naive-looking, but experienced, 
shill to spur the bidding along. 
This same deceitful practice, with variations, is as commonplace as 
cornflowers along a rural road. Many colorful, rustic auctions, held in old 
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barns and tents, are staged by big- 
city antique dealers, and in these 
countrified surroundings eager shop- 
pers often pay through the nose for 
bric-a-brac transported to the site 
only a few hours earlier. 

It would be pleasant to report 
that this is the only way in which 
amateur antique hunters get taken 
for a ride. But such is far from the 
case. I’d estimate that at least 25 
percent—and possibly as high as 50 
percent—of all amateur antique 
buyers get gypped regularly. 

How do I know? I’m an antique 
dealer myself. Naturally, I do not 
want to frighten you away from “‘an- 
tiquing”’—a fine and fascinating 
pursuit. I hope you enjoy buying 
and using antiques because I do my- 
self. But I do suggest that you go in 
with your eyes wide open. 

One of the biggest mistakes many 
shoppers make is failing to pay close 
attention to details. They let them- 
selves be carried away by the thrill 
of buying a piece of old furniture 
they have their hearts set on. For 
example, whenever an auction is 
held there is a preview, a time when 
prospective bidders can examine 
pieces that catch their eye. At a 
country auction, this preview period 
may only last an hour or two. At a 
professional auction, the hall may 
open a week or more beforehand, to 
permit careful examination of the 
merchandise. 

Thorough examination is very 
important, since minute differences 
in shape or design or condition may 
determine whether a single chair is 
worth $40 or $400. Yet 85 percent 
of the amateurs who end up bidding 
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at auctions do little more than take 
a cursory glance around before the 
action starts. 

Here are some tips which reflect 
my own methods of determining the 
value of a piece: 

1. Examine the woodwork to see 
whether it has a real patina—a mel- 
low, satiny finish that comes from 
years of proper care. 

2. Make sure that no parts are miss- 
ing—knobs, parts of ornamentation or 
beading, or wooden pegs. 

3. Examine all joints to see that the 
piece is firm, well put together and 
usable. 

4. Look underneath the piece, or at 
hidden parts, to see that their condi- 
tion is as good as the part that strikes 
the eye first. 

5. Finger fabric carefully to see 
whether it is in good condition, or 
whether it is dried out to the point of 
disintegration. 

6. Smell the piece to see if it is 
moldy (a possible indication that the 
piece is in poor shape), or to detect the 
odor of varnish, glue, fresh wood and 
other indications of recent restorative 
treatment. 

7. Look at exposed metal parts and 
ornamentation (brass work, copper, 
etc.) to see whether it is worn, 
scratched or pitted. 

Of course, my own experience 
teaches me that knowing these 
rules is one thing; following them 
is another. Even professional an- 
tique collectors get carried away. 
They spot an old barometer hang- 
ing in the back of a shop, and all at 
once there is a great urge to buy 
that particular barometer, as though 
some competitive buyer were lurk- 
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ing just outside. It has happened to 
me, and I cannot account for it 
other than to say that it is an emo- 
tional urge that afflicts the collector. 
However, be especially wary of any 
dealer who urges you to buy or 
hints that he has “another buyer” 
coming in soon. Hasty buying usual- 
ly leads to regret. 

Antiques so rare that they are 
“one-of-a-kind” are either museum 
pieces or freaks which are better off 
in the attic. A typical boner is one I 
pulled at an auction not long ago. 
Somehow, I became intrigued with 
a blunderbuss musket—aptly named 


in this instance. Without bothering 
to examine it carefully, or look it 
up in my research books, I bought 
it for $100. But if I had known the 
first thing about guns, I would have 
seen that the stock, barrel and firing 


apparatus came from three different 
periods. I later sold it at a 40 per- 
cent loss, and felt lucky at that. 
Generally speaking, hobbyists 
should confine their purchases to 
items, styles and periods which are 
recognized as meaningful, and which 
become familiar through reading, 
attendance at auctions as a specta- 
tor only, and visits to museums. 
By restricting yourself you will not 
only end up with better values and 
fewer regrets, but your home will 
have a harmony or décor and not 
resemble a roadside junk shop. 
Whenever you buy a large piece 
at a good price, ask the dealer 
whether any restorations or repairs 
have been made to it. Reliable 
dealers will not be offended, and 
they will explain any repairs that 
have been made. If you find an 
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antique with a price tag much lower 
than expected, you can be almost 
certain that its value has been low- 
ered by repairs. This happens fre- 
quently with upholstered pieces, 
where inside woodwork can be re- 
placed without it showing. 

I remember a friend who bought 
a fine-looking Duncan Phyfe sofa, 
circa 1810. Later, she discovered 
that the whole interior had at one 
time been attacked by furniture 
worms, and the replaced framing 
was circa 1950. An antique can still 
be classified as such with up to 40 
percent new wood, but the value 
goes down in direct proportion to 
the percentage of new material. 


ANY FRIENDS ask me, “What 
M about outright fakes? Are 
there a lot of them on the market?” 

Yes, there are; but they’re not 
quite as flagrant as you may fear. A 
number of years ago, there used to 
be a tremendous market in fake 
antiques, many of them from 
Europe. But today your chances of 
getting stuck with a pure swindle 
are small. On the other hand, al- 
most every buyer sooner or later 
gets hooked by misrepresentation. 
A talented cabinetmaker can take a 
broken-down ladder-back chair and 
restore it by adding new rungs made 
of aged wood. The wood may 
be old, or it may be synthetically 
“aged” by treatment with steam, 
then stained and rubbed until an 
expert can hardly tell the difference. 

There are no real “systems,” other 
than long experience and caution, 
for determining the authenticity of 
a piece. There are, of course, warn- 
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ing signals to look out for. Beware 
if the woodwork seems to be overly 
camouflaged by layers of dust or 
dirt, and be wary of wormholes as 
a sign of age. 

Last fall, a man who had been 
collecting antiques for many years 
came back from a vacation in 
Europe with what he described as 
a 15th-century Italian Renaissance 
table. When he showed it to me and 
described where he had bought it 
and how much he had paid, I had 
a hunch that something was wrong. 

Then I saw the “wormholes.” In- 
stead of curving inward with a hook, 
characteristic of the way worms bur- 
row, they were straight. It turned 
out that the whole table was a fake. 
It had been “aged” 600 years by the 
following 20th-century techniques: 
spattered with bird shot to make 
wormholes; pounded with bricks 
and stones to give the top an old, 
battered look; treated with sulphur- 
ic acid and blistered with burning 
shellac to make the wood look ex- 
tremely aged. 

Another question friends ask is, 
“What is the most valuable type and 
style of antiques to collect?” There 
is no “most valuable.” My opinion 
(and it is only an opinion) is that 
you should collect pieces that will 
be of the most use to you in your 
own home. And wade in carefully, 
buying smaller, less expensive an- 
tiques, rather than taking the plunge 
with large items like breakfronts or 
four-poster beds. Think in terms of 
small end tables, rather than desks 
or a replacement for your dining- 
room table; of occasional chairs, 
rather than sofas and love seats; of 
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small wall ornaments, rather than a 
grandfather’s clock. 

When it comes to styles and 
periods, you can get thoroughly con- 
fused. So why not concentrate on 
Americana first—rather than try to 
understand 1,000 years of Euro- 
pean styles and periods or several 
thousand years of Oriental antiqui- 
ties? There are only three major 
American periods, and they are not 
hard to recognize once you study 
them a little: 


PRE-REVOLUTIONARY (1700-1775): 
I am not talking about crude, 
“log-cabin” furniture, but the fine 
English styles which American 
families of means bought new. 
Colonial cabinetmakers, like 
Townsend, produced domestic 
adaptations of Chippendale and 
Queen Anne furniture. These are 
elegant pieces, yet simpler in de- 
sign than the English originals. 


POST-REVOLUTIONARY (1776-1820): 
This period is known for “Neo- 
Classical” lines, in a simplified 
Grecian style. And the individual 
pieces bear the names of the 
American cabinetmakers who pro- 
duced them: men like Duncan 
Phyfe, Seymour and Shaw. 


VICTORIAN (1840-1900): Most peo- 
ple fear that anything “Vic- 
torian” will be too garbaged up 
with ornamentation. But many of 
the earlier pieces were graceful 
and in good taste. 


How can an amateur collector as- 
sure himself of getting both proper 
value and authentic antiques? There 
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are two methods: 1) patronize only 
reliable dealers; 2) insist on a de- 
tailed description of the item, as the 
dealer represents it to you, on your 
sales slip. 

How do you know that a dealer 
is reliable? One way is through 
friends who are satisfied antique 
buyers and recommend their own 
dealer. But, in the long run, it de- 
pends on how well a dealer serves 
your purposes. Does he give you a 
“trade-in option” (the right to trade 
one item you bought from him to- 
ward purchase of another)? Does 
he let you take out an antique “on 
approval”? Recently, for example, 
I found what was described as a 
bronze Japanese urn, circa 1630. I 
took it out “on approval” and had 
it examined by an expert in Oriental 
arts. It turned out to be a most 
valuable buy, not Japanese at all, 
but a Chinese Han Dynasty piece 
from the era approximately 200 
B.C. to 220 A.D. Naturally, I bought 
it right away. 

You can also have pieces ap- 
praised, for about $5. If you do 
not know of a qualified antique ap- 
praiser in your community, write 
to The Appraisers Association of 
America, 510 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Local museum au- 
thorities will also examine valuable 
antiques for you. However, they 


will merely authenticate them and 
not try to estimate their retail value. 

It is not always possible to state 
just how old an item must be to rate 
the label “antique.” About 30 years 
ago, the Government set 1830 as the 
date to judge by. This date was 
selected because it was the time 
when mechanization started to take 
over from the old hand craftsman- 
ship. However, many fine things 
produced since that date are incor- 
rectly classified as antiques—French 
paper weights, for example, and 
representative pieces from the Vic- 
torian period. Such pieces may be 
worthy art objects and may be col- 
lected as such but technically they 
are not antiques. 

Age alone is not the only criterion, 
of course. Hundreds of roadside 
shops charge outrageous prices for 
articles 150 or 200 years old. But 
they are sheer junk. 

No matter what you buy or where 
you buy, think of good antiques as 
something to be enjoyed. If you 
collect just so you can turn the 
house into an amateur museum, you 
will be defeating the purpose of an 
intriguing and rewarding hobby. If 
you devote your time and energy 
toward speculating or pursuing the 
“sleeper” that will bring a rich 
profit, you will not only end up dis- 
appointed, but most likely broke. 


DEFT DEFINITIONS 


OFFICER: A cop who refrains from giving you a ticket. 
—FLETCHER KNEBEL (Detroit Free Press) 


DEBT: Something a man gets into when he spends as 
much as he tells his friends he earns. 


—General Features Corporation 
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BY JAMES POLING 





ARRIAGE 
OANA 


By stressing the difficult goal of 
“‘perfect’’ compatibility they have caused 
many women to take refuge in 
frigidity—and suffer pangs of guilt 








ous as too little, a new type of frigid wife is now emerging 

in our society. She is the wife who has been taught to de- 
mand so much of physical love that she achieves complete 
frustration. In the past, frigidity usually grew out of the 
climate of prudery in which sex was coupled with sin. But 
today, more and more troubled young wives are being victim- 
ized by “enlightened” modern sex education. Many are highly 
sophisticated and none feels guilty about making love. Never- 
theless they are frigid—not in spite of their liberal sex educa- 
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ifs PROVE THAT too much emphasis on sex can be as danger- 





tion, but because of it. In effect, 
they have been sexually anesthetized 
by the marriage manuals. 

The majority of these books set 
preposterous norms. Most insist that 
a wife should always reach a climax. 
(“This is the love right of every 
married woman,” according to Dr. 
Eustace Chesser, in Love Without 
Fear.) Many manuals also state that 
a wife must achieve fulfillment at 
the same time as her husband. Han- 
nah and Abraham Stone’s A Mar- 
riage Manual says, for example, 
“Sexual love must aim at achieving 
this mutual harmony.” Dr. Theo- 
dore Van de Velde goes even fur- 
ther. In Ideal Marriage he says 
bluntly that physical intimacy is 
normal only when “it concludes 
with the nearly simultaneous orgasm 
of both partners.” 

The fact that two of these man- 
uals are more than 20 years old, and 
one is more than ten, points up the 
social lag at the root of the modern 
woman’s dilemma. These books 
were written at a time when the 
main problem of marital adjust- 
ment was to overcome the puritani- 
cal attitudes toward sex that were 
thwarting many marriages. They 
were successful. They helped to re- 
move the old problem of guilt. Sex 
has become a topic of family— 
even public—discussion, no longer 
shameful or secret. 

Yet in accomplishing their task, 
these manuals—and the pervading 
attitudes they embody—helped to 
create a new problem. In their ex- 
aggerated praise for technique, and 
their insistence on perfect mutual 
satisfaction, they have unwittingly 
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brought forth a new kind of guilt— 
resulting frequently in a new form 
of frigidity. Many women feel they 
have failed in marriage because they 
cannot achieve the total sexual bliss 
which many marriage manuals— 
and some marriage counselors—say 
they must feel. 

Today, many authorities believe 
that a wife who reaches a climax 
50 percent of the time is normal. 
And they don’t think it is all-impor- 
tant for her to reach it at the same 
moment as her husband. Many doc- 
tors agree with Milton R. Sapirstein, 
a New York psychoanalyst, who 
says, “Some sex manuals can actu- 
ally wreck a marriage.” 

Dr. David R. Mace, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of 
Medicine, says that the young wife 
who fails to respond as she is “‘sup- 
posed” to may be driven to the false 
conclusion that something is wrong 
with her and feel a panicky need to 
do something about it. Since most 
manuals neglect the role of emo- 
tions in love-making and imply, in- 
stead, that technical skill is the 
principal guarantee of physical suc- 
cess in the marriage relationship, 
she usually tries to correct her im- 
agined deficiencies by endeavoring 
to become more adept at the me- 
chanics of sex. As she concentrates 
on technique she sabotages her de- 
sires. With repeated failures, she 
grows even more anxious. 

Then she begins to resent sex. It 
becomes an increasingly disturbing, 
even unpleasant experience. And 
since nature always provides us with 
the means for adjusting to any pro- 
longed frustration, at this point the 
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protective mechanism of frigidity 
begins to operate. 

The false norm of simultaneous 
fulfillment even takes its toll of 
older wives. Dr. Sophia Kleegman 
of New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center tells of a 42-year-old 
woman who had been happily mar- 
ried for 20 years. She was a person 
who didn’t react with intense emo- 
tion in any area. Even so, she’d had 
a good marriage, and had enjoyed a 
contented, though passive, relation- 
ship with her husband. 

Then a friend lent her a marriage 
manual. She’d never been swept 
away by the soaring music of pas- 
sion described in the book. The 
book led her to believe she’d been 
cheated of 20 years of bliss. She be- 
gan to insist that her husband carry 
her to the peak described in the 
manual—a peak that was simply 
beyond her. When her husband 
failed, she blamed him. She grew 
bitter and unforgiving; their whole 
marital relationship collapsed. In 
time she became frigid. 


HERE ARE two forms of frigidity. 

In the primary form, the patient 
has always been a woman of ice. In 
secondary frigidity, a once sexually 
adequate wife (as in the above case) 
has turned cold. In both forms a dis- 
tinction is made between the totally 
frigid woman who never responds, 
and the relatively frigid woman who 
responds to some degree but is never 
able to achieve a climax. 

Contrary to general belief, pri- 
mary frigidity is seldom a symptom 
of severe neurosis. After 36 years of 
practice, Dr. Kleegman estimates 
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that only 15 percent of her patients 
with primary frigidity have had 
deep-rooted psychiatric problems. 
Of these, a few were homosexuals. 
The others were mainly women 
who had rejected their femaleness. 
In this small group a condition 
known as vaginismus—an involun- 
tary tightening of the muscles that 
prevents physical union—is com- 
mon and psychiatric treatment is the 
only hope. Vaginismus in other 
types of primary frigidity can, how- 
ever, be cured by a gynecologist. 

In Dr. Kleegman’s experience, 
most sufferers from primary frigidity 
fall into two groups—the Innocents 
and the Brake-Appliers. The Inno- 
cents are those women whose over- 
protective parents have brought 
them up to be “mountain peaks of 
cold and snowy virtues.” The only 
thing they’ve been taught about sex 
is to repress it. 

The Brake-Appliers are the girls 
who before marriage have devel- 
oped the habit of braking their emo- 
tions in order not to be carried 
away. With marriage, they may be 
frustrated in one of two ways. They 
may find they’re incapable of giving 
themselves freely to their husbands. 
Or they may discover that elaborate 
petting techniques have conditioned 
them to substitute gratifications. 

In either case, these women have 
feelings of inadequacy and shame 
that further complicate their prob- 
lem. And, because the woman who 
is aroused over and over again with- 
out ever reaching a climax suffers 
far more than the completely cold 
woman, nature may bring the pro- 
tective mechanism of absolute fri- 
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gidity into play to end her suffering. 

Shame, sometimes combined with 
an ignorance of her own physical 
make-up, is usually all that stands 
between such a wife and a satisfac- 
tory marriage. Her husband may not 
excite her. Or, she is ashamed to ask 
him to preface his forthright ap- 
proach to love with those petting 
techniques she needs. She’ll usually 
tell her marriage counselor she’s 
ashamed to ask her husband to re- 
vert to anything so “childish.” Then 
the counselor has to teach her that 
there is nothing shameful about her 
requirements, or about asking her 
husband to meet them. Once she 
has been persuaded of this, she 
and her husband can quickly reach 
compatibility. 

One of the most common factors 
in secondary frigidity is the fear of 
pregnancy. Also, it is not unusual 
for temporary frigidity to set in dur- 
ing pregnancy and/or after child- 
birth, when many women are great- 
ly fatigued. Illness, too, can take its 
toll. And while some women only 
begin to enjoy love-making after 
menopause, with others the aging 
process can lead to loss of sexual 
desire. Usually, though, when a nor- 
mal woman suddenly finds herself 
unable io achieve fulfillment her 
problem is emotional. A woman who 
enjoys an excellent response with her 
husband under one set of circum- 
stances can turn cold when conflict 
enters her marriage. A wife, for in- 
stance, may be shocked into frigidity 
by the discovery that her husband is 
unfaithful. 

Matters of seemingly small mo- 
ment sometimes have a glacial im- 
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pact. In one case a bride turned 
cold after having reacted normally 
during the first three months of her 
marriage. Her doctor learned she 
was embroiled in a furious quarrel 
with her husband over who should 
wash the dishes and how they should 
be washed. When the doctor negoti- 
ated a truce, the bride’s frigidity dis- 
appeared. In another case, a bitter, 
running family argument over the 
question of a joint checking ac- 
count versus a doled-out weekly al- 
lowance resulted in a wife remaining 
unresponsive for two years. 

Thanks to our greatly improved 
understanding of frigidity, many 
cold wives can now be cured with 
surprising ease. Unless they are suf- 
fering from an acute neurotic con- 
dition or have a really deep-rooted 
personality conflict in their mar- 
riage, an experienced counselor can 
resolve their problem in as few as 
one to five interviews. 

The up-to-date gynecologist, psy- 
chotherapist, marriage counselor or 
family doctor now knows how to dis- 
pel feelings of shame and guilt. 
Should counseling fail, there is still 
an alternative. In recent years it’s 
been found that a group of hor- 
mone-like drugs, the androgens, are 
a useful adjunct to the treatment of 
secondary frigidity. They are most 
often used in conjunction with coun- 
seling but they can also be used alone, 
particularly in cases brought on by 
anxiety, tension or emotional fatigue. 

For years doctors have used an- 
drogens for many therapeutic pur- 
poses. But it wasn’t until 1942-1944 
that attention was focused on these 
drugs’ ability to stimulate desire in 
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women. During that time, a South- 
ern girl was given an androgen com- 
pound in an attempt to control 
excessive uterine bleeding. After sev- 
eral days of treatment she confessed 
to her doctor that she’d lost all 
sexual control and become nympho- 
maniacal. As soon as the drug was 
withdrawn she returned to normal. 

The doctors who studied her case 
bevan to experiment with the use of 
androgens in treating frigidity. 
Treatment has now been refined to 
the point where it is believed that, 
properly used, the drugs will restore 
almost any woman’s lost desire. 

To illustrate its effectiveness, 
a leading authority on androgen 
therapy cites the case of a 28-year- 
old woman patient, married at 19, 


who enjoved a satisfactory marital 
relationship for five years. Then her 
inability to conceive began to prey 
on her mind and she became almost 
hysterically tense in her anxiety for 
conception. As time passed and she 
still didn’t conceive, she began to lose 
desire, then to abhor sex. Her physi- 
cian put her on a course of androgen 
pills. She now gets greater satisfac- 
tion from love-making despite the 
fact that she still cannot conceive. 
Frigidity is always a serious mat- 
ter because it’s crippling both to 
women and to marriage. But doc- 
tors agree that it need not be. With 
the drugs and various psychological 
therapies now available, it’s no 
longer necessary for any woman to 
accept frigidity as her lot. \ebd 
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It’s called 
‘“foot-in-mouth”’ 
disease. And 
when it suddenly 
afflicts diplomats 
it causes 
international 
convulsions—of 
laughter 


Washington trips on its tongue 


BY KAY HALLE 


seni 1s a polished, but pre- 
carious way of life sometimes 
afflicted by “foot-in-mouth” disease ; 
a chronic predisposition to blurt the 
wrong thing at the right time. The 
malady is rampant in all the world 
capitals. But it seems particularly 
indigenous to Washington, D.C., 
where representatives of almost 
every nation furnish the ingredients 
for a rash of glorious gaffes, lin- 
guistic bloopers and slips of the 
tongue that, paradoxically, help 
soften the sometimes solemn busi- 
ness of government. 
Protocol-minded hostesses are 
still convulsed with laughter, for 
example, when they recall the Pak- 
istani official and his wife who re- 
sponded to toasts at a dinner given 
in their honor. In perfect Oxford 
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English, the husband thanked his 
hosts for their kindness. Then, smil- 
ing shyly, his wife chorused in halt- 
ing English, “And I thank you, too, 
from the heart of my bottom.” 
Different languages and customs 
provide the richest soil for bloopers. 
When George Bernard Shaw once 
remarked that Americans and Eng- 
lishmen are divided only by a com- 
mon tongue, he must have foreseen 
the plight of the wife of a green 
American diplomat, newly arrived 
in London. While unpacking her 
bags, she instructed her maid to take 
out her best nightgown and put it 
in the closet. To her horror, she 
watched the very correct servant 
flush the filmy nighty down the 
toilet. Only then did she learn that 
in Britain our toilet is their “closet.” 
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The late Lord Inverchapel, when 
he was British Ambassador to the 
U.S., reversed the proceedings by 
perpetrating a perfect blooper in a 
speech. Extolling British women for 
gallantly suffering wartime hard- 
ships, he listed some of their priva- 
tions: “Two dresses a year; one- 
and-a-half pairs of shoes; no nylons 
—and each woman was allowed one 
slip every six months.” 

Linguistically, many Americans 
still live in splendid isolation, un- 
aware that foreigners can speak 
English. Charles E. Bohlen, now 
the State Department’s Russian- 
affairs expert, gleefully remembers 
a lunch he gave once for a Saudi 
Arabian delegation. The visitors 
cut dashing figures in their flowing 
burnooses, and, at a table nearby, a 
group of Washington debutantes 
were swooning over the handsome 
Arab princes, loudly commenting 
on their particular charms. As the 
visitors left the room, they stopped 
before the tableful of girls. Bowing 
chivalrously, one of them smiled and 
said in perfect English: “And you 
should see us on our horses!” 

Occasionally, foreign guests can- 
not help striking back at their un- 
witting tormentors. Wellington Koo, 
former Chinese Nationalist Ambas- 
sador to the U.S., once found him- 
self seated next to an American 
dowager who peppered him with 
silly questions punctuating them 
with, “Speakee English?’ Later in 
the evening, Ambassador Koo was 
called upon for a brief speech, 
which he delivered in perfect Eng- 
lish. As he sat down he could not re- 
sist turning to his dinner companion 
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and asking, “Likee speechee?” 

But the society woman’s embar- 
rassment paled before that of a 
Cabinet Member who, during the 
dark days of World War II, sought 
to console Chinese Foreign Min- 
ister T. V. Soong with “Don’t worry, 
T. V., we'll get those little yellow so- 
and-sos yet!” 

And the U.N. can usually be 
counted on to produce some memo- 
rable gaffe. The late Warren Austin, 
then chief American delegate to the 
U.N., nearly broke up a hot debate 
one day when, in sincere exaspera- 
tion, he asked why the Arabs and 
Israelis couldn’t settle their disputes 
together like true Christians! 

Some of the most undiplomatic 
blunders occur at the dinner table. 
When Mrs. Edward Page Jr. gave 
her first diplomatic dinner in Mos- 
cow, where her husband was First 
Secretary at the U.S. Embassy, 
everything went off beautifully un- 
til the meat course arrived—accom- 
panied by what appeared to be 
boiled potatoes. But when the guests 
tried to spear the potatoes they kept 
skipping off the plates and bouncing 
on the floor. Poor Mrs. Page sub- 
sequently learned that her maid had 
mixed up two cylindrical tin boxes 
and had served boiled tennis balls. 

Press receptions are famous for 
bloopers. At one shindig given by 
the Women’s National Press Club, 
columnist Betty Beale, who headed 
the receiving line, was obliged to 
greet an endless queue of guests. 
The last man in line was Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson. 
Giddy from uttering so many ameni- 
ties, Miss Beale grasped his sleeve 
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and cried cordially, “Mr. Sandwich, 
won’t you have a Secretary?” 

When another capital hostess was 
introduced to French statesman 
Jean Monnet, then the High Au- 
thority of Europe’s Coal-Steel Pool, 
she purred, “Oh, I am so thrilled to 
meet you, Mr. High Authority.” 
And one of Washington’s all-time 
favorite examples of absent-minded- 
ness concerns the wife of a distin- 
guished columnist who once wrote 
out a dinner invitation to Cardinal 
Spellman, then mused aloud: “Shall 
I ask his wife, too?” 

Slips of the tongue—and mind— 
are common in Congress, where 
orators frequently stumble over 
their own figures of speech. For in- 
stance, Senator Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois once addressed Senator 


James Eastland of Mississippi as 


“Sinister Eatvold.” But Dirksen’s 
most deathless crack came during 
the debate over Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce’s nomination as Ambassador 
to Brazil: “Why beat an old bag 
of bones?” 

The late Senator Kenneth Wher- 
ry of Nebraska was known for his 
verbal errata. He once referred to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff as the 
“Chief Joints of Stiff,’ although 


Senator Ernest McFarland of Ari- 
zona subsequently topped him with 
the “Joint Thiefs of Chaff.” 

Former Senator Tom Connally 
of Texas was the favorite of report- 
ers who reveled in his “blunders” 
which were often cleverly devised 
booby traps. One day he referred to 
Saudi Arabia as “Pseudo-Arabia,” 
and on another occasion he dis- 
missed Chiang Kai-shek with: “The 
trouble with Chiang is that he 
doesn’t Generalissimo enough.” 

But the unkindest cut of all was 
delivered by a Washington taxi 
driver who was driving a group of 
women from Union Station to Con- 
stitution Hall. When they became 
noisily argumentative, the cabby 
turned around to ask who they 
thought they were. Pompously, one 
stout woman informed him that 
they were members of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 
Abruptly, the cab driver pulled over 
to the curb and told the ladies to 
get out. “I don’t want any revolu- 
tionaries riding in my cab!” he said. 
Horrified, the D.A.R. members tried 
to explain that they were descended 
from the founders of our country.” 
“Oh yeah?” shrugged the driver. 
“That’s what they all say.” ‘ei 
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SIGN IN A SHOP WINDOW on New York City’s Broadway: 


“Going Out Of Business, Inc.” 


—MIMI KURTZ 


SIGN IN AN OCULIST’S WINDOW in New Rochelle, New 


York: “Eyes Examined While You Wait!” 


STREET SIGN in Birmingham, Alabama: 


Turns.” 


SHIRLEY ZICHT 


“No U-all 


—A. E. DOWNEY 
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mix well with one odd fellow... 
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Tony's small motel 
is hardly the 

kind that inspires 
soggy songs about 
wishing wells. 

But ‘tis.a 

retreat where a 
distraught chap 
can gnaw hits 

nails when Knives 
flash in the 

dark. Y know, 
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nothine like 

a blade 


to make you 
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one quivering culprit... 


But which is which? That is the question. 

Why is Tony running? You'd run, too, if cadavers 
checked into your motel. A fellow could 

lose his A.A.A..endorsement. And why is Janet 
upset? Is she one of the cadavers? 


That's for me to know and you to find out. 


and a witless witness... 














add one scheming director 





and 
the plot boils 
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BY ROBERT B. MEYNER, 


Governor of New Jersey 


BOMB SHELTERS 


In a challenging, 
forthright article, the 
Governor declares 

that our hope for survival 
lies not in 

underground vaults, 
which may become 

mass mausoleums, but in 
the militant might 

of the human spirit— 
shielded by faith 


and armed with reason 





WILL NOT SAVE US! 


REN’T YOU GAMBLING with the lives of 5,000,000 people?” 

A friend put that question to me at my office in 
Trenton recently. He was referring to my misgivings 
about civilian defense underground shelters. He reminded 
me of the flight of the U-2 spy plane, the shattering failure 
of the summit talks, the other disturbing signs of interna- 
tional instability and tension. The need for fallout shelters, 
he said, was surely more urgent now than ever before. How 
could I, as Governor of New Jersey, possibly maintain so 
unreasonable and ostrichlike an attitude in the face of the 
frightening facts of 1960? My friend genuinely believed 
that deep, sturdily-built underground shelters are the only 
reasonable answer to the perils of nuclear war. His view is 
shared by many people, including Leo Hoegh, director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, and Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller of New York. As the power of nu- 
clear weapons increases, as the atomic stockpiles grow, there 
is a corresponding increase in demands for a massive network 





of fallout shelters into which the 
people of the U.S.A. can scurry in 
case of an enemy attack. 

A careful study of the probable 
nature of nuclear war has convinced 
me that these demands do not fit the 
facts. There is only one way to as- 
sure the survival of 180,000,000 
Americans. We must have peace. 
Not a cringing, cowardly “peace at 
any price,” as destructive to the hu- 
man spirit as the most devastating 
defeat; but a peace predicated on 
strength, dignity and reason. This is 
a dynamic peace for which we must 
mobilize every resource at our com- 
mand. And to achieve it, we must 
intensify the battle for control of 
nuclear weapons by an internation- 
al agency. 

Instead, the proponents of bomb 
shelters suggest we find peace of 
mind in bleak holes in the ground, 
where we would cringe in a state of 
fear and futility. In any large metro- 
politan area a nuclear attack would 
turn these primordial caves into 
nothing but mass burial vaults. 

Under certain circumstances, 
some lives might be saved by such 
shelters: if the attack were a weak 
one; if there were adequate warn- 
ing; if necessary services and facili- 
ties remained in operation after the 
attack, and if the shelter were not 
buried and sealed beneath moun- 
tains of rubble. But experts such as 
John M. Fowler and Ralph E. Lapp, 
both prominent physicists, feel these 
circumstances are unlikely to occur. 
The probability is that damage 
would be swift, extensive, sustained. 
It is the cruelest deception to create 
the impression that shelters are an 
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adequate defense. 

Before the world got its first 
glimpse of nuclear warfare 15 years 
ago, I would have recommended 
that underground shelters be built 
quickly. But the pace of nuclear re- 
search since Hiroshima has made 
ordinary means of protection obso- 
lete. The weapons of 1960 are as 
different from those of 1945 as a 
cannon is from a cap pistol. The 
Hiroshima-type bomb now becomes 
the fuse that sets off the megaton 
hydrogen bomb. 

Of course, it is argued, the pro- 
posed shelters of 1960 would also 
be different from those of World 
War II. They would be equipped 
with uncontaminated food and 
water, built of radiation-resistant 
materials and anchored deep in the 
earth. They would have heavy doors 
that could be bolted against the 
deadly radiation—and against any 
contaminated people who might try 
to get in after an attack. 

But shelters like these are predi- 
cated on the assumption that an 
enemy attack would be a relative- 
ly puny one. The superbombs now 
in the stockpiles of the U.S. and So- 
viet Union make it possible that 
even a moderate-sized attack would 
be roughly 1,500 times the total de- 
structive power that was released by 
all the conventional bombs dropped 
during World War II. 

What would be the result of such 
an attack on the U.S.? It would de- 
pend on where the bombs and mis- 
siles fell. The first targets would 
probably be those on which this 
country relies for retaliatory power 
—the Strategic Air Command and 
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ICBM bases. An enemy deciding to 
strike the first blow in a nuclear war 
would know that we would try to 
reply swiftly and powerfully: he 
would therefore attempt to render 
our reply as weak as possible. 

To destroy the runways, aircraft 
and equipment of a SAC base would 
probably require no very large 
bomb. But ICBM installations, 
which will eventually be housed 
underground, and known as “hard” 
targets, would have to be destroyed 
by bombs and missiles of massive 
power. And because these installa- 
tions will soon be located all over 
the U.S., large-scale nuclear ex- 
plosives would have to be directed 
at all parts of the country. Only in 
this way could an enemy hope to 
get in the first crushing blow with- 
out being crushed in return. 


Ped ASSUME that an enemy were 
to use weapons of ten megatons 
—about half the power of the larg- 
est bombs that the U.S. and Soviet 
Union now possess. What happens 
when a ten-megaton bomb explodes? 

Over the area of impact, and for 
thousands of square miles around it, 
a deadly canopy of radioactive 
particles is formed, contaminating 
food and water, destroying the deli- 
cate biological balance that makes 
human life possible, and leaving a 
possible legacy of malformed chil- 
dren to future generations. But radi- 
ation,.as deadly as it is, accounts for 
a mere five percent of the force re- 
leased by a nuclear blast. 

A second effect of a nuclear ex- 
plosion is heat and light, which 
account for about one-third of the 
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energy released. A moment after a 
ten-megaton bomb explodes, a blaz- 
ing fireball expands to a diameter of 
three-and-a-half miles, scorching the 
target and surrounding area with 
temperatures approximately equal 
to those at the sun’s surface. 

If the same bomb were exploded 
30 miles above the earth’s surface, 
an intense wave of heat could sear 
an area of about 5,000 square miles, 
setting afire everything inflammable. 
A side effect, experts say, would be 
a rash of “‘firestorms’—fierce simul- 
taneous infernos. The sudden, rapid 
temperature rise causes huge up- 
drafts of air, creating a vacuum; air 
rushes in and in so doing the oxygen 
is burned out of the surrounding 
atmosphere. To cope with this prob- 
lem successfully, every fallout shel- 
ter would have to have a long-term 
supply of manufactured oxygen. 

The third result would be the 
blast effect. A ten-megaton surface 
blast would destroy frame houses 
over an area of 80 square miles and 
carve out a crater roughly a half- 
mile across and 250 feet deep. 

These facts would be enough to 
make me skeptical about the effec- 
tiveness of fallout shelters. But there 
is also the matter of warning time. 
An intercontinental ballistic missile 
can travel well over 5,000 miles in 
less than half an hour: a rocket 
launched from a submarine 200 
miles off the East Coast would reach 
New York in a matter of minutes. If 
the U.S. were hit by surprise, few 
people would have time to climb, 
crawl or fight their way into shelters. 

What would happen to those who 
did? When would it be safe to come 
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|out? Survivors of a nuclear attack 
| would discover that our society and 
‘civilization no longer existed. The 
| psychological and physical conse- 
|quences of this realization—raw 
| shock—are almost beyond compre- 
| hension. 

| The havoc of blast and heat 
| would be matched in destructiveness 
| by fires. Such blazes would denude 
\land of timber and ground cover. 
| This, in turn, would lead to the de- 
| struction of watersheds. Winter snow 
| and spring rain would set in motion 
|a vast process of erosion. 

| Man would have to depend sole- 
lly upon his own devices to exist. 
'He could not grow nourishing 
| food because the soil would be shot 
| through with radioactivity, particu- 
larly strontium 90, a long-term by- 
|product of nuclear explosions. As 
| direct fallout, it settles on vegeta- 
| tion which is consumed directly by 
| animals and humans; it also lodges 
/in the soil and seeps into growing 
|matter through root systems. Like 
calcium, when ingested, it lodges in 
| the bone structure. Strontium 90 is a 
breeder of bone cancer and leu- 
kemia. Thus many survivors would 
literally die a lingering death. 

The aftermath carries with it the 
seed of even more far-reaching de- 
struction: the potential genetic 
damage caused by radioactivity be- 
yond man’s normal tolerance. 

Meanwhile, the lack of medical 
| and public health facilities would in- 
| vite disease and aggravate it. Even 
the most superficial injury could be- 
come a cause of alarm. 

What of the psychological conse- 
|quence of such an attack? It has 
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been said that “One can speculate 
about the sustaining virtues of the 
pioneer spirit of cooperative as- 
sistance in times of crisis. But one 
can also speculate about the trau- 
matic consequences of finding that 
there is nothing to assist with.” 

Just how much of a pioneering 
spirit will exist in the first place is 
another point to ponder. A survi- 
vor of the atomic bombing of Naga- 
saki has said, ““We did wicked things 
like wolves to stay alive. This thing, 
this atom bomb, one thing it did was 
to make us unashamed of doing 
wrong, mean things.” 

Imagine the extent to which such 
a reaction would be multiplied 
among that portion of the surviving 
population which is part of the crim- 
inal element, the emotionally un- 
stable and the mentally ill. 

In fact, we might ask ourselves 
how the public would react not only 
to the after-effects, but to the nu- 


clear explosions themselves, with | 


cities afire, horrible casualties and 

huge clouds of radioactive dust. 
There is also the question of cost. 

Estimates of the price of a massive 





fallout and blast shelter program | 
: | PAZO Formula does more than just shrink 


range from $5 billion to $40 billion. 
This kind of money could better 
serve the cause of peace if it were 


invested positively in the future wel- | 


fare of ourselves and our allies. As- 
suming, however, we could afford 
an outlay of this size, what of our 
friends abroad, what of the people 
of other lands whose friendship we | 
seek? In countries where even 
above-ground housing is inadequate, | 
it would be inconceivable that suf- | 
ficient funds could be appropriated | 
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for shelters. If these people look to 
us to set an example, we serve them 
poorly in selfishly recommending 
something beyond their reach. 

I am not saying that some people 
would not be saved by shelters. In 
outlying areas, far from main tar- 
gets, shelters would afford some 
safety. But in heavily populated 
areas they would offer hardly any 
protection. I would have no quarrel 
with the advocates of shelters if they 
made it clear that shelters are no 
solution for the population as a 
whole, that shelters might benefit 
just a minority of our people. 

Is this what our political ideals, 
our religious beliefs, our traditions 
as a people come down to—the sal- 
vation of a handful? Must we sit 
mutely while the world’s tensions in- 
crease at such a perilous rate? I am 
convinced that it is within our ca- 
pacity to devise a far more effective 
protection than any network of fall- 
out shelters ever could be. 

One frightening aspect of this pe- 
riod of technological progress is that 
our ability to control nature seems to 
have temporarily outstripped ou 
wisdom. We build larger nuclear re- 
actors, but we fail to have the larger 
ideas required to put them to uses of 
maximum benefit. We talk boastfully 
of our destructive capacity, but we 
neglect the positive goals that give 
human life its deepest meaning. It 
seems to me that this lag is particu- 
larly evident in the reasoning of those 
who advocate fallout shelters. These 
people are trying to resolve the most 
urgent problem of the 1960's with a 


solution borrowed from the 1940s. 

There is only one solution: peace. 
Anyone interested in protecting 
more than a minute fraction of the 
American people ought to devote 
himself to obtaining—-while there is 
still enforceable peace. 
Control of nuclear weapons, to be 
effective, must be administered by 
an international organization. To- 
day, that means the United Nations. 

But the making of a genuine peace 
is too important to be left to govern- 
ments alone. It needs the 
support of individual citizens. By 
making known to their governments 
the growing strength of their com- 
mitment to peace, they can create a 
mandate so powerful it will not long 
be denied. The only shelter against 
a nuclear war is a workable peace. 


time—an 


active 


The most convincing argument 
against the “shelter psychosis” arises, 
I believe, in the area of the human 
spirit which, at its finest, has always 
resisted restraint and closure. Shel- 
ters represent a niggardly estimate of 
mankind’s destiny and capabilities 
at complete variance with the opti- 
mism that has characterized the 
American spirit. Has this faith so 
shriveled, our vision so dimmed, that 
we plan our future in terms of a 
cringing underground ? 
Does man who has made proud sym- 
bols of the lion and the eagle settle 
now for the mole and the worm? 

I say no. When primitive man left 
his cave and began to live in the 


subsistence 


light. he was meant to travel on- 
ward and upward: not to circle 


back. edd 
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The mystery of 
the 


frozen mammoths 


BY CHARLES H. HAPGOOD 


For 10,000 years this ‘‘whodunit’’ has defied 
solution. Here a renowned scientist comes 
up with what may be the key to the strange case 


OCKED IN THE ETERNALLY FROZEN MUD of northern 

Siberia is an unsolved mystery that has intrigued 
scientists for more than a century. The arctic waste- 
land is a burial ground for hundreds of thousands of 
mammoths, a hairy species of elephant, now extinct, 
that seem to have died about 10,000 years ago and 
been quickly deep-frozen, some in midsummer. Frozen 
mammoth bodies have been found so perfectly pre- 
served that their flesh is almost as delicious today as 
fresh beefsteak. 

What caused the death of such huge herds of animals? 
How could some have been frozen solid in a warm sea- 
son? How: could Siberia’s climate change so suddenly 
from one able to provide grazing for elephants to one so 
cold that many carcasses have never thawed in 10,000 
years? And how could this change have occurred in 
Siberia at a time when North American regions in 
fairly similar latitudes were getting warmer? 

The remains of mammoths are incredibly numerous 
in Siberia and, strangely enough, their numbers in- 





Charles H. Hapgood, co-author with J. H. Campbell of ‘‘Earth’s Shifting Crust,”’ 
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crease farther north toward the Arc- 
tic Ocean. Their bones are spread 
over the that ocean, 
where ships have dredged them up. 
And 200 miles to the north, in the 
New Siberian Islands, not much 
farther from the North Pole than 
New York is from Chicago, mam- 
moth remains are thickest of all. 
Throughout Siberia and in the 
New Siberian Islands the remains 
are found in frozen soil. Although 
preserved bodies and complete skele- 
tons are found, most of the bodies 
have been torn apart, as if by a 
colossal force. In some places the 
bones have been piled up in huge 


bottom of 


heaps, large as hills, bones of mam- 
moths mixed with those of horses, 


antelope. bison, bears, wolves, giant 
cats and smaller creatures. 

Men have known about this mys- 
terious graveyard since the earliest 
times. Mammoth tusks, often ten 
feet long, have supplied Asia’s ivory 
trade for hundreds, if not for thou- 
sands of years. From 1880 to 1900, 
about 10,000 pairs of tusks were re- 
covered from Siberia and still the 
supply shows no signs of running out. 

The mystery deepened in 1901, 
when a complete mammoth body 
was found near Siberia’s Beresovka 
River. This animal had apparently 
frozen to death very suddenly in the 
middle of the summer. His stomach 
contents were so well-preserved that 
the plants he had been eating could 


Gradual shift of earth’s crust caused fierce volcanoes. Volcanic dust obscured 
sun’s warming rays. Avalanche of snow fell on Siberia, quick-freezing—and 
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be identified. They included butter- 
cups and wild beans in full bloom, a 
stage they reach only in late July or 
early August. Death had been so 
sudden that his last mouthful of 
grasses and flowers were found in his 
mouth. He had been caught up by 
some terrific force and carried some 
miles away from his feeding ground. 
He suffered broken leg and pelvic 
bones, and then, in a kneeling po- 
sition, froze to death—at the hot- 
test time of the year! 

There are several distinct mys- 
teries wrapped up in this remark- 
able package. Could the mammoths 
and other animals found with them 
have lived in the present climate of 
Siberia? If so, could the country 


have provided them with a sufficient 
food supply? If climatic change oc- 
curred, how do we account for it? 
If climatic change is usually slow, 
how do we account for its apparent 
suddenness in this case? 

The great area where the mam- 
moths once lived today is called the 
tundra. It stretches for thousands of 
miles along the Arctic Ocean and 
extends to Alaska. It is comparative- 
ly flat. The ground is frozen straight 
down for hundreds of feet. It never 
thaws, except for about three feet 
at the surface. This temporarily 
melts during the six-week summer. 
Winters are more severe than at the 
North Pole. In the summer the 
melted snow turns into bogs, which 


burying—herds of mammoths. Then came a thaw, and raging torrents piled car- 
casses into mounds. But many remained frozen, their meat still edible today. 
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breed clouds of mosquitoes; there 
are no forests or grassy plains. 

Out on the tundra the average an- 
nual temperature is only two degrees 
above zero, ranging from 56° below 
in January to a July peak of 60 
With such a short growing season 
and with grass areas reduced by 
swamps as they are today, millions 
of mammoths and other animals 
could not have found enough food 
on the tundra to keep alive. 

To support these great herds, Si- 
beria’s climate must once have been 
warmer. When the weather became 
arctic, the animals perished. 

But many scientists argue that 
Siberia couldn’t have frozen up 
10,000 years ago because at that 
time in North America, in 
latitudes on the other side 
globe, the climate 


similar 
of the 


was getting 


warmer and the glaciers of our last 
Ice Age were melting away for good. 
How could Siberia freeze and North 
America warm at the same 
time? These scientists insist that the 
mammoth with his thick hide and 
shaggy hair was really an arctic crea- 
ture, like the reindeer and musk ox, 
quite able to survive in Siberia. 

A re-examination of evidence in- 
dicates the opposite. It suggests that 
the mammoth little better 
adapted to cold climates than his 
cousin, the Indian elephant. 

A French biologist, H. Neuville, 
made microscopic studies of the 
skin and hair of the mammoth prior 
to 1919. He found that the creature 
had a woolly undercoat as well as 
sparse, shaggy hair; but the mam- 
moth’s skin—no thicker than his 
cousin’s—like his had no oil glands. 
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$1.00. 


This is a special introductory offer 
to members of the Armed Forces, 
Veterans, Government Employees, 
and ex-Service Personnel to acquaint 
them with a new low-priced policy 
available to them. 
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No obligation to buy or sell any- 
thing. No salesman will call. Send 
No Money now—just your name, 
address. age. and branch of service 
to Time Life Insurance Co.. San An- 
tonio 8. Texas. Ask for Free Request 
Blank No. FC-1. 

TIME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
was co-founded by General Jonathan 
M. Wainwright to fill the special 
need of service personnel. 
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And hair’s ability to keep out cold, 
Neuville explained, depends on oil 
from these glands. Without it, damp 
penetrates the skin and exposes the | 
animal to cold. 
Furthermore, if the mammoth | 
was so well adapted to the climate, 
why did he disappear? And what 
about the other animals? The argu- 
ments used for the mammoths 
their thick skin, their hair—will not 
do for antelope, horses, bears, bison 
and saber-toothed cats, also found | 
in the frozen ground. Nor will they | 
do for plants. Baron Eduard ‘Toll, 
the explorer, reported finding a fall- 
en 90-foot fruit tree, with ripe fruit | 
and green leaves still on its branches, | 
in the frozen ground of the New Si- 
berian Islands. The only tree vege- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tation that grows there now is a wil- 
low one inch high! 

Why then do some scientists 
argue, against the evidence, that the 





mammoth was an arctic animal? In | 
my opinion, the plain truth of the | 
matter is that they are unwilling to | 
admit that there was a great cli- | 
matic revolution in Siberial that | 
they cannot explain. | 

Before we can even cuess as to! 
the extraordinary chain of events 
that entombed these animals—-killed 
in the prime of life—in an icy sepul- 
chre, we must take a look at another | 
continent: Antarctica. Here we will 
find still another mystery. 


| 


Until recently, scientists believed 
that Antarctica has been drowned 
in mile-thick ice for millions of years. | 
Since World War II, however, we 
have discovered evidence of periods 
of temperate climate in Antarctica 
in relatively recent times. The Byrd | 
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Expedition of 1946-47 took samples 
of sediment from the sea floor off 
the continent which showed layers of 
fine mud from times when _ the 
weather was warmer and _ rivers 
washed earth into the sea from an 
ice-free interior. 

Radiation tests established that 
the fine sediment of the most recent 
warm period only began to be re- 
placed by the coarse deposits of the 
present icecap within the last 10,000 
years or so—the same time the cli- 
mate was changing both in Siberia 
and North America. 

In other words, there were three 
great climatic revolutions in the 
same epoch, yet the changes were in 
different directions: North America 
grew warm, the Antarctic became 
ice-covered and Siberia became arc- 
tic. What single factor could possibly 
produce these effects? 


Oo NLY ONE POSSIBILITY, I believe, 
can explain this riddle of science 
and with it the mysterious extinction 
of the mammoth. In my opinion, 
the climate did not change; the en- 
tire surface of the earth migrated 
from one climatic zone to another! 
Geologists now know that under- 
neath the thin, rigid crust of the 
earth lies a semi-liquid layer. If the 
“skin” of the earth were loose 
enough, it might shift on this soft 
foundation. 

Over perhaps 10,000 years, this 
crust, slipping as a unit, could move 
Siberia up from a warm climate to 
a position inside the Arctic Circle, 
slide North America down from 
the North Pole to its present loca- 
tion and displace Antarctica from 
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a semi-arctic to a polar climate. 

This theory has the advantages of 
explaining why the North American 
icecap extended as far 
Ohio, but did not cover certain 
islands near the North Pole; and 
why the center of that icecap lay in 
the Hudson Bay region, 2,000 miles 
south of the present pole: a fact 
never satisfactorily explained up to 
now. It will explain the temperate 
period in Antarctica, because the 
crust’s position before the slippage 
would have placed most of Antarc- 
tica in a warmer zone. It would ex- 
plain the warm climate in Siberia, 
because with the pole at Hudson 
Bay the Arctic Ocean would have 
been no colder than the 
North Atlantic. 

But if the movement of the crust 
of the earth was so slow, how can 
we account for the quick-freezing 
of the mammoths? 

The answer may lie in the pos- 
sible effects of such a movement on 


south as 


present 


the weather. It seems certain that 
there would have been a very great 
increase in volcanic eruptions. The 
earth is not perfectly round but, in- 
stead, is slightly flattened at the poles 
and bulged at the equator. As some 
sections of the earth’s crust moved 
poleward, where the diameter of the 
earth is less, and others moved equa- 
torward, where it is greater, stresses 
and strains would accumulate to the 
breaking point and then would be 
relieved in widespread earthquakes 
and in volcanic eruptions. 
Volcanoes affect the weather be- 
cause some produce great quantities 
of microscopic dust. This dust is 
hurled into the upper atmosphere 
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Choose Your Own Orphan 


Sponsor One of These Little Ones 
for Only $8.00 a Month 


You may select your own child from the pic- 
tures herein and become a sponsor of one of 
these dear Korean orphan children. (You 
may ask a friend to be co-sponsor with you 
—$4 each.) Each child has a heartbreaking 
story. For instance, number 1-E, Kim Soon 
Han was born March 25, 1948. His father, a 
farmer, was conscripted as a laborer at the 
front lines during the Korean war and was 
killed in 1951. Later his mother was bombed 
to death! 
Soon Han had no choice but to beg for food and 
rags of clothing, sleep under bridges, in R. R. sta- 
tions or under the stars. How, while suffering in- 
describably from hunger, exposure and loneliness, 
this child managed to stay alive for 7 years, no 
one will ever know. 


Rescued from Despair 


Now he is cared for in our New Life Christian 
Orphanage near Masan City, which is in desper- 
ate need of many new sponsors. Each child is 
waiting to have an American or Canadian “Daddy 
and Mommie”! For only $8 a month—just 26 
pennies a day—you or your Sunday School, Bible 
Class. Junior Church, Ladies Group, etc.. will 
help bring Christ to your chosen boy or girl and 
train him to be a Christian leader in Korea. This 
$8 provides all the needs of the child, including 
the school tuition which is not free in Korea 
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4848 North Leonard Drive Chicago 31, Illinois 
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The ESEA is caring for over 5000 
orphans, children of insiews and 
war widows. Over 6 million 
meals are served each year. 
Many more children are in des- 
perate need, homeless, ragged 
and hungry. Help us expand our 
65 Homes. Each one is a real 
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on. Will you help us so that we Bee Re Ogee 

may take many more children off 
the streets and into our Homes? 
God will bless you if you will. 
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The Everett Swanson Evangelistic Association, Inc. 
A Non-Profit Corporation 

Telephone: Gladstone 6-6181 

Dept. CR-9, 4848 No. Leonard Dr., Chicago 31, Ill. 
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where winds rapidly spread it across 
the whole globe. This dust layer de- 
flects the sun’s light back into space 
and cuts down the heat reaching 
earth. W. J. Humphreys, a noted 
meteorologist, calculated that the 
dust from just the 1912 eruption of 
Katmai in Alaska temporarily cut 
off 20 percent of the radiant heat 
from the whole earth. So it seems 
reasonable to suppose that the si- 
multaneous eruption of dozens of 
volcanoes all over the world, such 
as might happen with a movement 
of the earth’s crust—-and such as 
we know actually occurred late in the 
Ice Age—could produce extremely 
radical changes in the weather. 

Phenomenal storms, such as a 40- 
foot snowfall or 40 days of rain, con- 
ceivably could be produced when 
volcanic dust cut off the sunlight 
and chilled the air. One such snow- 
fall could kill animals over a great 
area and swiltly freeze the bodies. 
The deep snow might last through 
the following summers, deepening 
as each winter added to it. 

Evidence shows that a thin ice 
sheet actually was formed in Siberia. 
It seems to have melted away dur- 
ing a warming of the climate about 
6,000 years ago. 

For more light on the fate of the 
mammoths let’s go back to North 
America. Incredible as it may seem, 
when the last icecap came down 
from Canada it was chock-full of 
frozen animals. Remains of horses. 
deer, giant beavers and smaller ani- 
mals typical of temperate climates 
have been found in swamps of upper 
New York. 

At first it was believed that the 
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animals lived there after the icecap 
disappeared and had become mired 
in the swamps by accident. But the 
remains were found underneath the 
peat and mud, mixed with the sands 
and gravels laid down by the great 
ice sheet itself. 

Like the mammoths, they must 
have been trapped in ancient snow- 
drifts which ultimately became a 
mile-thick sheet of ice. They must 
then have dropped out of the ice as 
it melted. Only those bodies de- 
posited in bogs would have been pre- 
served: those exposed to air would 
have rotted entirely away. 

Similarly, when the thin Siberian 
ice sheet melted, the animals it con- 
tained would probably have been 
washed out and carried in raging 
torrents of ice-cold melt water, along 
with quantities of mud, then de- 
posited with the mud on plains we 
now call the tundra. In this process, 
most of the animals have 
torn apart and reduced to 
skeletons. Since the Siberian warm 
short, the mud. would 
quickly have frozen again, preserv- 
ing the tusks and bones. 


would 
been 
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But some of the mammoths may 
never have been disturbed from the 
positions in which they died if, dur- 
ing thaws, the ice melted from over 
them and was replaced by freezing 
mud the bodies themselves 
thawed and decomposed. 

Does this sound farfetched? 
Science has learned never to dismiss 
a theory too quickly. The fantasies 


before 


of yesterday often become the space 
flights of tomorrow. 

How else can we explain the mys- 
terious fate of the mammoths? Wi 
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At last! a guarantee 


of lasting bustline beauty 


Here is a new bra that is date-stamped when you buy it, 
to guarantee firm, youthful uplift for 6 months. 


by Ruth Stone, Permaslift Stylist 


PLIFT is the 

most impor- 
tant function of 
your bra. For after 
all, uplift is what 
gives you a firm, 
youthful bustline. 
Unfortunately, many bras lose 
their uplift after just a few washings 
and a little wear. But here at last 
is a bra with a lovely, lasting up- 
lift—a Perma.-lift Magic Inset bra. 

The difference is a special Magic 
Inset circle of control in each cup, 
that supports, lifts, molds—elimi- 
nates uncomfortable shoulderstrap 
pull. 

In fact, Perma-lift designers 
have so much confidence in their 
bras that they back them up with 
a very bold guarantee. When you 
buy your Perma-lift Magic Inset Bra, 
the salesgirl will stamp the date on the 
guarantee tag attached to the bra. If 
the bra fails to retain its original uplift 
for at least 6 months from the date of 
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purchase, return it to 
your Perma-lift dealer 
and receive—a new 
Perma+lift Bra— 
FREE. 
Actually, I doubt 
very much if any 
bras will be returned. Good 
Housekeeping Institute machine- 
laundered these Perma-lift Bras 
over and over again. The results 
were amazing, even to me. In 
every bra, the uplift was as firm 
and supporting after washing as it 
was before. As a result of this in- 
vestigation, Permaelift earned the 
Goon Housekeeping Guarantee 
Seal! 

I know you'll love Perma-lift. 
Try:a Magic Inset Stitched Cup 
Bra, $3. Make your selection at 
your favorite corset department. 

For my free booklet, ‘‘Facts 
About Figures,”’ write Ruth Stone, 
c/o Perma.-lift, Dept. 20, Chicago 
11, Illinois. 





Teaching films in tune with the future! 


Coronet films for high school science 
are planned with a single purpose—to 
bring new clarity to classroom study 
...to highlight important teaching 
points by means of effective visual 
presentations. A combination of magic 
ingredients—sound, color, and motion 
—adds a new dimension to such topics 
as circulation of blood, the micro- 
scopic life in a drop of water, animal 
behavior; or how engines work, boats 
float and airplanes fly. 

Teachers have found that films— 
today’s most potent teaching tools 
—are highly effective when used 
regularly with textbooks and other 
materials in a carefully planned 
instructional program. All concerned 
with better public education are 
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becoming aware that in an age where 
the study of science has important 
implications—for national survival as 
well as for continued technological 
progress—the powerful impact of care- 
fully produced educational films can 
play an increasingly vital part. 

The next page lists selected Coronet 
science films for junior and senior 
high schools (grades 7-12). Preview 
prints are available to those consider- 
ing purchase. We shall be pleased to 
send them to any school or organiza- 
tion address at no obligation, except 
for return postage. The coupon may 
also be used to request a FREE copy 
of a handsome new catalogue describ- 
ing more than 300 Coronet films for 
science and mathematics with infor- 
mation concerning their purchase or 
rental. 
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All films are 11 minutes in length and available in a choice of full color or black-and-white, 


except as indicated. 


General Science 


Airplanes: Principles of Flight 

Boats: Buoyancy, Stability, 
Propulsion (13 min.) 

Conserving Our Forests Today 

Conserving Our Soil Today 

The Earth (Series of 4 films) 

Gravity 

Introduction to Electricity 

Matter and Energy 

Properties of Water 

The Solar System 

A Story of a Storm 

The Story of Soil 

The Sun and How It Affects Us 

Understanding Our Universe 

Using the Scientific Method 


Biology 


Aristotle and the Scientific Method 
(13 min.) 

Behavior in Animals and Plants 

The Cell—Structural Unit of Life 

Development of the Chick Embryo 
(5 min.) 

Heredity and Environment 

How Green Plants Make and Use 
Food 

How Living Things Change 

The Human Body (Series of 6 films) 

Life in a Cubic Foot of Air 

Life in a Drop of Water 

Life in a Pond 

Marine Animals and Their Foods 
(8 min.) 

Microorganisms that Cause Disease 

Reproduction in Animals 

Reproduction in Plants (13 min.) 

Simple Plants: Algae and Fungi 
(13 min.) 

Simple Plants: Bacteria (13 min.) 
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Chemistry 


Acids, Bases and Salts (21 min.) 

Carbon and Its Compounds 

The Colloidal State (16 min.) 

The Halogens 

Hydrogen (13 min.) 

Introduction to Chemistry 

lonization (18 min.) 

Laws of Conservation of Energy 
and Matter (8 min.) 

The Laws of Gases 

Metals and Non-Metals 

Nitric Acid Compounds and the 
Nitrogen Cycle (18 min.) 

Nitrogen and Ammonia (16 min.) 

Oxygen 

Solutions (16 min.) 

Sulfur and Its Compounds 

Using the Laboratory 
(Chemistry and Physics) 


Chemistry Laboratory Series 


Ammonia (18 min.) 
Chromium and Manganese 
(37 min.) 
Demonstrating the Gas Laws 
(21 min.) 
Determination of Atomic Weight 
(18 min.) 
Elements, Compounds, Mixtures 
(30 min.) 
Hard Water (28 min.) 
Heat of Solution (16 min.) 
Indicators and pH (28 min.) 
lonic Equilibrium (16 min.) 
Molecular Weight of Oxygen 
Molecular Weight of Solutes 
(8 min.) 
Nitrous Acid and Sodium Nitrite 
(18 min.) 


For a Free Catalogue... 


Oxides of Nitrogen (16 min.) 

Phosphorous (18 min.) 

Physical and Chemical Change 
(28 min.) 

Preparation and Properties of the 
Halogens (32 min.) 

Preparation and Properties of 
Hydrogen (18 min.) 

Preparation and Properties of 
Nitric Acid (21 min.) 

Principles of lonization (13 min.) 

Properties of Acids, Bases and Salts 
(28 min.) 

Properties of Solutions (28 min.) 

Rate of Reaction (28 min.) 

Standard Solutions and Titration 
(21 min.) 

Sulfur and Hydrogen Sulfide 
(21 min.) 

Sulfur Dioxide and Sulfurous Acid 
(24 min.) 

Sulfuric Acid (16 min.) 

Synthesis of a Compound (13 min.) 


Physics 


Air in Action 
Atomic Research: Areas and 
Development (13 min.) B&W only 
Force and Motion 
Galileo (13 min.) 
Introduction to Physics 
Isaac Newton (13 min.) 
Measurement of Electricity 
Mechanics of Liquids 
The Nature of Color 
(Second Edition) Color only 
The Nature of Energy 
The Nature of Light 
The Nature of Sound 
Ohm's Law (5 min.) 
Television: How It Works! 


Use the coupon to oo st your free catalog of Coronet 


films for Science and Mathematics. 


It describes more 


than 300 outstanding films and contains full information 
on how you may purchase or rent them. To request pre- 
view prints, simply send us a list of the films you wish 
to consider for purchase and the name of the school or 


organization which you represent. 


There is no charge 


for this service except for return postsge. 


Coronet Films, Dept. C-960 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 


Illinois 


[_] Please send free catalogue of more than 300 Science 


and Mathematics films. 


Please send preview prints on the attached list. 


Name 


School/Organization___ 


Address_ 
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BY GRAHAM AND HEATHER FISHER 


For 50 weeks a year this hallowed rectangle 
of English turf is babied beyond belief to prepare it 
for the world’s greatest tennis players 


iy THE DRAB London suburb from 
which it takes its name stands 
one of the most famous stretches of 
turf in the world. One hundred and 
thirty-four feet long, 72 feet wide, 
hemmed in by ivy-covered walls, it 
has been the setting for thrills, 


drama, heartache, glamor and 
laughter. For this is the center ten- 
nis court at Wimbledon, England, 
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nursed and nurtured, weeded and 
watered, cut and rolled for 50 weeks 
a year so that it can be at its peak 
of perfection every June for just 12 
days of brilliant international tennis. 

It is the driving ambition of every 
young tennis player to appear on 
Wimbledon’s famed center court. A 
famous U.S. star of the 1930s, 
Helen Jacobs, was once asked what 
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was so special about Wimbledon. 
She promptly replied: “It’s just the 
world championship, that’s all.” 

Today, Wimbledon no longer bills 
itself as The World Tennis Cham- 
pionships. The U.S. and other ten- 
nis-playing nations objected so the 
word “world” was dropped, but 
Wimbledon spoke the last word by 
cunningly renaming itself The Lawn 
Tennis Championships on Grass. 

Between tournaments, Wimble- 
don’s center court and the almost 
equally famous No. 1 court—there 
are 17 courts in all—are guarded al- 
most as Closely as the Crown Jewels. 
No alien foot is permitted to tread on 
the sacred turf which veteran head 
groundsman Edwin Fuller swears is 
like good velvet. No sooner is one 
Wimbledon tourney over than Fuller 
and his 12 assistants start renovating 
the courts for the next. The Silloth 
turf has not been replaced since the 
courts were laid in 1921. Beneath it 
are 14 inches of top soil, three inches 
of fine ash, nine inches of clinker and 
the intricate herring bones of the 
drainage system. 

The famous turf is mown by 
hand. The cropping starts in Febru- 
ary and by June the 12-bladed cut- 
ters have the grass down to a uniform 
one-eighth of an inch. It takes five 
of Fuller’s assistants, their feet shod 
in soft-soled pumps, to drag each of 
the two rollers across the courts. 

There were 471 players from 36 
nations competing at Wimbledon 
last year, and about 250,000 specta- 
tors attended during the 12 days—a 
far cry from the 22 players in the first 
Wimbledon tournament in 1877, 
and the 200 spectators who paid 
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14 cents apiece to watch the final. 

One story—some say it’s apocry- 
phal—is that the first Wimbledon 
tournament owed its inception to 
the fact that the ancient roller em- 
ployed on the lawns of the All- 
England Croquet Club broke down. 
Short of money, the club cast about 
for some way to raise enough cash to 
have the roller repaired. “Why not 
organize a tennis tournament?” said 
someone, suggesting what was then 
a novel idea. In any case, those club 
members keen on lawn tennis pushed 
for a competition. 

So Wimbledon was born, and to- 
day the world’s premier tennis tour- 
nament is still run by the All-Eng- 
land Lawn Tennis and Croquet 
Club. This year croquet was played 
again for the first time since 1904. 

Though Wimbledon is tight- 
lipped about finances, its yearly 
profit is estimated at almost $100,- 
000. But expenses are heavy. It 
takes 200 stewards to marshal the 
spectators, 140 umpires to supervise 
the matches and 60 boys to retrieve 
the 10,000 tennis balls used during 
the competition. Each ball is weighed 
and kept in an icebox on court until 
required for play. 

Tennis dress at Wimbledon has 
changed drastically since the days 
when one Mrs. Beamish shocked the 
spectators by appearing on court in 
something less than an ankle-length 
skirt. Many of the changes have 
been brought about by Americans, 
though not without difficulty. When 
John Hennessey walked out to play 
in 1925, he was wearing trousers 
which sported a faint gray stripe. He 
was ordered to change them for 
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Swing back to school 


pick a portable fonograf for fun while you study, ora 


HOLIDAY This Webcor stereo automatic portable, above, produces console- 
quality hi-fi sound. Its two corner-angled wide-range speakers may be played 
as shown through “sound contact”’ hinges, or they may be separated by 8’ 
cords on either side. Stereo volume and tone con- 

trols. Automatic Diskchanger plays all four speeds 

—stereo and monaural records. Shuts off auto- 

matically. Choice of color combinations. 

MAESTRO This Webcor automatic high fidelity 

fonograf, right, is built for easy portability —weighs 

only 17 pounds. Automatic Diskchanger plays all 

four speeds—intermixes 10” and 12” LP’s; two sap- 

phire needles; separate volume and tone controls; 

wide-range speaker. 
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with a Webeor room-mate 


high fidelity tape recorder for study, fun and tape-letters. 


VISCOUNT This lowest price Webcor high fidelity 
tape recorder, at right, is engineered to take hi-fi 
snapshots of the sounds of life—parties, language 
and music lessons, even letters-by-tape to the folks 
back home! Easily operated—it records and plays 
back in all three speeds, dual-track. 
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white ones. And as recently as 1933, 
Helen Jacobs was banned from play- 
ing at Wimbledon in shorts. 

Nowadays, even the men play in 
shorts while the girls turn out in a 
variety of frills and fancies. ‘““Wim- 
bledon has been in existence too long 
to rely on frilly panties for popu- 
larity,” was the acid comment of 
Sir Louis Greig, then chairman of 
the All-England Club, after Gussie 
Moran’s appearance on court in 
her famous lace-trimmed under- 
garments. More recently, when 
Florida’s sun-tanned Karol Fageros 
announced her intention of appear- 
ing in gold lamé panties, she was 
sharply reminded that the rules of 
Wimbledon insisted on all-white 
outfits. 

But it is still the tennis which real- 
ly draws the crowds year after year. 
There is always the possibility of 
another bitter struggle like those 
waged by poker-faced Helen Wills 
Moody and her long-time rival, 
Helen Jacobs, both of whom came 
from the same San Francisco sub- 
urb, went to the same college and 
shared the same tennis coach. 

Four times they met in a final on 
the famous center court, and four 
times Helen Wills Moody won. But 
it was their last meeting in 1938 
which produced the greatest ten- 
sion. They were 4-4 in the first 
set and Helen Jacobs, playing with 
a bandaged right leg, was leading 
40-30 on her own service when she 
landed heavily on her already in- 
jured foot. After that, she could only 
hobble. But Helen Wills Moody 
showed her no mercy, ruthlessly hit- 
ting her way to her eighth Wimble- 
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don victory—an all-time record. 

Each year brings some new drama 
or hilarity, as when California’s Jack 
Grigry, making his first appearance 
at Wimbledon last June, interrupted 
his match against Spain’s Miguel 
Santana to ask for a glass of beer. 
Stonily, the umpire ignored the re- 
quest. Grigry harangued the crowd, 
pleading and moaning for beer, 
Finally, a spectator brought him a 
brimming glass, which he drained 
amid laughing applause. It was the 
first time beer had been seen on the 
sacred courts, though America’s 
Jack Crawford had munched sugar 
soaked in brandy between games. 

Perhaps the most dramatic match 
ever seen at Wimbledon—and cer- 
tainly the longest—was the 1953 
clash between Budge Patty and Jaro- 
slav Drobny, the exiled Czech. That 
duel lasted so long that the sun 
went down and Drobny had to 
change his dark glasses for a pair 
with clear lenses. Six times he was 
within a stroke of defeat, and six 
times he saved the match. 

In their dashes about the court, 
Patty suffered a groin injury and 
Drobny pulled a thigh muscle. 
Twice the Czech protested that there 
was not enough light to continue. 
That brought the tournament ref- 
eree, Colonel John Legg, to the um- 
pire’s chair. The match had been 
going on for four hours and ten 
minutes. The fifth set stood at 10-10; 
and the clock pointed to ten minutes 
past nine. 

“Stop the match at 11 games all,” 
Legg instructed the umpire. 

There was no need. Drobny 
broke Patty’s service and then 
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served his way to victory, 8-6, 16-18, 
3-6, 8-6, 12-10. 

The Duchess of Kent, president 
of the All-England Club which runs 
the tournament, is a regular spec- 
tator at Wimbledon. Last June she 
was joined in the royal box by Prin- 
cess Margaret, who came there to 
see Alex Olmedo, the Peruvian-born 
U.S. Davis Cup player, beat Aus- 
tralia’s Rod Laver in the men’s final. 

Queen Elizabeth II has been to 
Wimbledon once only—in 1957 
when she saw the Americans, Gard- 
nar Mulloy and Budge Patty, win 
the men’s doubles. At a London gar- 
den party 11 years earlier the whim- 
sical Mulloy, who was quite aware 
that the Princess had not yet used 
the royal box at Wimbledon, said to 
her, “How come I never see you at 


Wimbledon? If it’s because you 


can’t get tickets I'll fix it for you.” 
When he emerged victorious in 757, 
Queen Elizabeth présented him with 
the coveted trophy and equal- 


ly prized—a reminiscent smile. 

The Queen’s father, the late King 
George VI, once played at Wimble- 
don, in the men’s doubles of 1926, 
when he and his partner, Sir Louis 
Greig, were beaten in the first round. 
That same year Suzanne Lenglen, 
France’s queen of the courts, threw 
a tantrum in the dressing room and 
refused to play, despite the fact that 
Queen Mary sat waiting to watch 
her. The next time Suzanne walked 
out to play, she was booed by the 
crowd—the only such incident in 
Wimbledon’s long history. 

In another incident involving 
strait-laced old Queen Mary, Don 
Budge, the big, red-haired Califor- 
nia athlete, was in the middle of his 
semi-final match against Germany’s 
Baron Gottfried von Cramm when 
the Queen entered the royal box. 
The crowd came to its feet. Von 
Cramm, letting Budge’s last drive 
whiz by, promptly dropped his 
racket and snapped to attention; 


Puritanical 
Wimbledon 
officials frowned 
when U.S. star 
Gussie Moran 
revealed frilly 
lace panties on 
court in 1949. 





soon Budge followed suit, but also 
proceeded to wave unceremonious- 
ly. It was a breach of royal etiquette 
and the crowd gasped, waiting to 
see what the Queen would do. But 
she seemed determined to overlook 
the lapse in decorum and continued 
to sit stiffy upright. 

A year or so later, when Budge 
met the Queen, she acknowledged 
him with a regal bow and said smil- 
ing, “I didn’t see you when you 
waved to me but had I, I would have 
waved back.” The Queen had read 
accounts of his untimely salute. 
Budge delicately refrained from 
telling Her Majesty that his telltale 
wave had been nothing more than 
force of habit. He had simply wiped 
his perspiration-soaked hand on his 
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forehead and sleeve as he was wont 
to do, and his timing was such that 
the crowd misinterpreted the gesture. 

For the winner of Wimbledon, 
there is nearly aways a big profes- 
sional offer just around the corner. 
Australian Lew Hoad, for example, 
grossed $125,000 by turning pro 
after his two Wimbledon victories. 
And for the losers there is the con- 
solation of knowing that there is al- 
ways another Wimbledon next year. 
And for winner and loser alike there 
is untold wisdom in those words in- 
scribed above the players’ entrance 
to the center court: 

If you can meet with triumph 
and disaster, 

And treat those 
just the same. ‘Whi. 
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HE DEFENDED A SOVIET SPY 


When lawyer James Donovan defended Russian spy Col. R. I. 
Abel, he and his family were harassed and abused for months 


by cranks and “patriots.” 
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In this article he reveals his 
compelling reasons for taking a job everyone urged him to refuse. 


20,000 SCHOOL GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 
Though the guidance counselor is the vital link between 
student, parent and teacher and helps to shape a child’s future, 
about 40 percent of our secondary schools do not 

have them. Here are the facts about this shocking shortage. 


$3.75 BOOK DIGEST: “MY THREE LIVES”’ 


The sensitive story of a woman’s career as a Catholic nun, 


a nurse, a housewife and mother. Her adventure moves from 


England to the remote jungles of Thailand, and finally to 
India, where she now lives with her husband and two children 
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Bygone brain storms 


For each Edison there are countless also-rans, 
such as the inventor of the unsuccessful 
swing-bike below. Many of these latter-19th- 
century ideas seem outlandish today. 

But others still seem plausible. Here, from the 
collection of artist Tomi Ungerer, 

isa gallery of now-forgotten inventions. 




















was a Russian attempt to solve the riddle of 
flight. The weird craft contained a steam engine 
;within its metal fuselage and spewed 

smoke like a modern jet plane. At that time— 
well before the Wright Brothers— 

science still favored flapping, birdlike wings to 
keep an airship aloft. At first, the old 

Scientific American magazine likened Baranowski’s 
device to a great, soaring albatross. 

It was an albatross—around the neck of its 
ultimately disillusioned inventor. 











Patented by Henry Waldstein 
of New York City, this 
invention sought to capitalize 
on 19th-century vogue for 
walking sticks. He attached a 
compact ear trumpet 

to a cane in lieu of a handle, 
so that hard-of-hearing 
individuals could carry it 
easily and use 

it unobtrusively in public. 
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Bustle-stool: The ample bustles worn by 
Victorian ladies hid much, including this portable 
stool which could be strapped to the waist. 

Gushed one writer : “The transformation the 
style has effected in...a lady properly 

fitted out in walking costume is really wonderful.” 
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Umbrella struts: In Vienna, in 1882, 

Joseph Forster patented this improved umbrella 
designed to overcome an annoyance that still 
plagues us: how to keep one’s head centered under 
an umbrella. His answer was four supports 

linked to the umbrella frame and locked into place. 
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Swan quadricycle—patented in 1883 by H. S. Blanchard 
of Cairo, Illinois—was said to be ideal for travel on land 

and water. The water paddles were operated by foot pedals, and 
on land, the ellipsoidal cork floats became wheels. 








was one inventor’s solution to a 
problem that bedeviled seagoing cooks. 
Balanced on its base, the stove 

was designed to remain in a horizontal 
position no matter how the vessel 
pitched in a storm. The patent was filed 
by V. S. Bekofsky, Isaakiefsky Place 
No. f care of Restaurant, 

Mrs. Michel, St. Petersburg, Russia. 





Walking support: Patented in 1866 by P. Pallissard 
of Kankakee, Illinois, this contraption was designed 
especially for toddlers. A cushioned belt went 

around the youngster’s waist and was connected to a wider 
ring just above the floor. Thus a child was less 

likely to fall while learning to walk. Casters gave 

the harness mobility in all directions, 

while toys or candy could be fastened to the waistband. 
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Cannon ladder: 
George W. Watts 
of New York City 
hopefully 

believed that his 
invention would be 
a fireman’s delight. 
A cannon ball 
connected to 

a ladder would be 
lobbed onto the 
roof of a blazing 
building. Once 

the projectile was 
firmly lodged 

in the masonry, 
Watts insisted, 

it would support 
the weight 

of six people, who 
could then 
scramble down the 
ladder to safety. 




















The Aero-Steamer—patented in 1867 by Dr. J. A. A. 
Fontaine of New York City—was a distant 

precursor of the elevated railway systems in many big 
cities. Fontaine’s streamlined vehicle, a 

bullet-shaped balloon inflated with a lighter-than-air gas, 
was designed to ride along elevated ropes or rigid 

rails. Propulsion was to be supplied either by steam, the 





























curiously anachronistic wind sails or “some other adequate 
means.” Fontaine planned to push the sale of his 

invention by forming a joint stock company that would 

also promote another of his pet projects—an Aero-Self-Mover 
that promised to ascend mountains much as aski lift 

slants up a slope. But neither ever got off the 

ground, as was the case with most of these inventions. iw 





Tough talker 
from 
Puckerbrush 


BY CALVIN KYTLE 


Because he'd rather be right than re-elected, Senator Young 
chooses to slug it out with the pressure groups 


the 


aera MARVIN YOUNG, 
junior Senator from Ohio, is 
70 years old. He owes his election 
to no pressure groups, he never ex- 
pected to be elected, and he has no 
plans to run for re-election. Thus, 
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uniquely free to say what he pleases, 
he has been pleased to say plenty. 
For instance: “Our country’s space 
program is more tangled than a 
landlocked octopus.” 

“Dear Sir: You are a liar.” 
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“Civil Defense is as outmoded as 
the Civil War cannon ball.” 

“So—you self-appointed censors 
and self-proclaimed super-duper 
100 percent America Firsters cen- 
sure me! I repudiate your resolu- 
tion, Buster, and your pompous, 
self-righteous holier-than-thou title 
of ‘Americanism chairman.’ ” 

Nor has Young chosen to waste 
such opinions on small fry. Besides 
telling off a few hundred letter- 
writing constituents, he has assailed 
the U.S. military establishment, the 
American Legion, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. To 
Washington, which remembers him 
as a not especially colorful member 
of the House ten years ago, he has 
turned out to be the Big Surprise of 
the 86th Congress. 

Young, a proud citizen of Pucker- 
brush Township (now part of Nor- 
walk), is a bouncy, dapper man. 
He’s five feet eight and weighs only 
154. His hair is graying and there 
are noticeable bags under his gray- 
greenish eyes, but his skin is a 
healthy pink, as if he’s just been 
scrubbed, and his body is firm. He 
has a bright, cheerful face and a 
manner that is almost ingenuous. 

But both his lighthearted ap- 
pearance and his publicized talent 
for invective have tended to dis- 
guise this essential fact about Steve 
Young: after 50 years of rough-and- 
tumble politics, he now has the op- 
portunity to be a good U.S. Senator 
and is taking it seriously. 

Nobody thought Young had a 
chance to defeat John Bricker for 
the Senate in 1958. Bricker had held 
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the office since 1947, he had run as 
the Republican nominee for vice 
president with Thomas E. Dewey in 
1944, and in a normally Republican 
state he was the champion Republi- 
can vote-getter. Still, Young beat 
him by the impressive majority of 
155,000 votes. 

While his victory may be ac- 
counted for partly by a strong labor 
reaction to Republican insistence on 
a Right-to-Work bill, and in part to 
a resurgence of Democratic strength, 
some of the credit has to go to 
Young’s spirited campaigning. He 
visited 86 of Ohio’s 88 counties, 
sometimes driving 400 miles and 
making as many as 15 speeches with- 
in 48 hours. 

Young shocked conservative 
Washington on his first day in the 
Senate. When his turn came in the 
swearing-in ceremony, he spurned 
the arm of his fellow Ohio Demo- 
crat, Senator Frank Lausche, and 
walked down the aisle alone. His ex- 
planation: Lausche had refused to 
campaign for him. “I’ve made it 
this far without his support,” he 
said. “I guess I can make it the rest 
of the way on my own, too.” 

Two months later he did what no 
Senator had ever done. To avoid 
conflict of interest with his Senate 
duties, he sold several thousand dol- 
lars worth of sugar and airlines se- 
curities. To have kept them, he 
announced, might be inconsistent 
with his work on two committees, 
Agriculture and Forestry, and Aero- 
nautical and Space Sciences. 

Young then filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Senate a complete list of 
his stock holdings—$234,000 worth 
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—and gave a copy to the press. He 
said that he wanted his constituents 
to judge for themselves if the ques- 
tion of bias was ever raised in con- 
nection with any vote of his on 
pending legislation. 

He is still the only Senator to make 
public a record of his private fi- 
nancial holdings. 

But nowhere has Young’s unor- 
thodoxy revealed itself more clearly 
than in his letters. More than one 
Ohio voter has received a note 
from him beginning, “You are 100 
percent wrong,” or “You have been 
sadly misinformed,” or “You are 
duped.” A lawyer who accused him 
of underestimating the dangers of 
communism was told: “Don’t give 
me any more of your unsolicited ad- 
vice. I know it costs nothing, but 
that’s exactly what it’s worth.” 

When an Ohio minister attacked 
his vote against Lewis Strauss as 
Secretary of Commerce (“It must 
have been politically inspired and 
as such it stinks!”) Young replied: 
“Your insulting letter demonstrates 
an un-Christianlike attitude. Pos- 
sibly you would avoid that in the 
future if you would study the Gos- 
pels and try to learn about saving 
souls instead of insulting and un- 
truthfully attacking the motives of 
public officials.” 

A Cleveland businessman who in- 
sulted the Senator by wire got his 
reply—collect. It read: “ANSWERING 
YOUR TELEGRAM WHEREIN YOU 
TERM ME A WEAK SISTER . . . I 
VOTED FOR THE KENNEDY-ERVIN 
LABOR REFORM BILL ALONG WITH 
EIGHTY-NINE OTHER SENATORS, IN- 
CLUDING THIRTY REPUBLICANS, SO 
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AM WONDERING, BUSTER, IF YOU 
WOULD TERM THAT DYED-IN-THE- 
WOOL DEMOCRATIC STANDARD VOTING 
OR IS THAT TERMINOLOGY ONE WEAK 
SISTER USES IN ADDRESSING AN- 
OTHER? .. .” 

Friendly letters get friendly re- 
plies, but are sometimes disconcert- 
ingly brief. To a wordy invitation to 
attend a formal dinner, Young re- 
plied, “I'll be there.” A Cincinnati 
woman wrote expressing concern 
over the Russian lead in the space 
race. She asked whether the Senate 
would investigate. Young’s entire 
answer: “Yes.” 

Last fall he accepted a speaking 
engagement before the Emergency 
Civil Liberties Committee in New 
York City. The Committee was, in 
the opinion of the American Legion, 
a “Communist front.” A news re- 
lease from the Hamilton County 
(Cincinnati) Legion Council, rep- 
resenting 50 posts, urged him “to 
withdraw . . . so as not to become a 
tool of the Communist apparatus.” 

Checking with the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, Young found no record 
of the E.C.L.C. as a Communist- 
front organization. He stewed over 
the Legion’s resolution for two days 
(his replies are never written in the 
heat of the moment), and let fly: 

“.. . you professional veterans 
who proclaim your vainglorious 
chauvinism have the effrontery to 
issue a press release gratuitously of- 
fering an expression of censure and 
making urgent demand that I can- 
cel a speaking engagement previ- 
ously made. I'll make that speech in 
New York.” 

A month-long word battle fol- 
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lowed, during which the Legion was 
supported by Gordon Scherer, Re- 
publican representative from Cin- 
cinnati; the Cincinnati Enquirer; 
and Hearst columnist George So- 
kolsky. Editorial opinion ran better 
than five to one in Young’s favor, 
about the same as that voiced in 
letters to his office. 

But having so effectively defended 
his right to make the speech, the day 
before he was to leave for New York 
he lost his voice. His doctor ordered 
him to bed. “I’ll make that speech,” 
he said, “if they have to carry me in 
on a stretcher.” 

He made the speech. The episode 
closed a couple of weeks later with 
a resolution from the Hamilton 
County Council that Young be ex- 
pelled from the Legion. Young said 
he was too busy to argue the point 
and has tried since then to forget 
the whole matter. 

Young’s Senate attendance rec- 
ord is nearly perfect; he missed 
only eight of 215 roll calls. He keeps 
his office open from 8:30 a.m. to 
7 p.m. and usually is the first to ar- 
rive. He studies long hours at the 
Library of Congress for his com- 
mittee work and takes a briefcase of 
pending bills home, to be reviewed 
before his 11:30 bedtime. 

As a member of two subcommit- 
tees of the Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences Committee, Young has be- 
come increasingly concerned over 
America’s slowness in space ex- 
ploration and missile development. 
He attributes this situation to inter- 
service rivalries and to “the com- 
placency of those surrounding Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.” 
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He said not long ago that “were 
the Soviet Union to control outer 
space, it would have the power to 
compel us to sue for peace within 48 
hours. Now that’s serious, and what’s 
more serious is that the American 
people aren’t being told just how 
close Russia is to getting that kind 
of control. 

“It takes the Soviet Union the 
same time to plan, produce and 
place into operation an interconti- 
nental missile as it does us to merely 
plan that missile. Their last one was 
reported to be only a mile and a half 
off target and brother, considering 
the explosive power it carries, that’s 
equal to hitting the target.” 

Young advocates doing away with 
the multiplicity of civilian agencies, 
simplifying the armed forces, and 
increased expenditures on space and 
missile development. He also was 
the first to propose that an Office of 
Space and Aeronautical Sciences be 
created with Cabinet rank. 

He argues that civil defense is 
merely another aspect of national 
defense and should be the responsi- 
bility of the armed forces—‘not 
politicians with armbands.” He is 
especially proud of the fact that 
Lyndon Johnson has credited him 
with saving taxpayers $15,000,000 
in reduced appropriations for civil 
defense. 

Young resists all efforts to cast 
him in the mold of a Horatio Alger 
hero. Once at an Ohio political 
rally he was introduced as “a poor 
boy who’d worked his way through 
college.” He corrected the speaker 
immediately. “My father was a local 
judge. He paid my way through 
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college. I probably couldn’t have 
made it if he hadn’t.” 

Born on a farm near Norwalk, 
Ohio, on May 4, 1890, Young was 
one of five children. He was gradu- 
ated in law from Cleveland’s West- 
ern Reserve University in 1912, a 
year after marrying his first wife, 
Ruby Louise Dawley. Although he 
preferred to stay with the family 
law firm in Norwalk, his wife be- 
came overpoweringly homesick and 
at the end of the first year they 
moved back to Cleveland. 

In 1912, he decided that the fast- 
est way for an unknown young 
lawyer to acquire a practice was to 
get active in politics. He was elected 
to two terms in the Ohio General 
Assembly, then became assistant 
prosecuting attorney for Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland). 

After brief service in the field ar- 
tillery during World War I, Young 
returned as chief criminal prosecut- 
ing attorney. From that time on, he 
proceeded to divide his time between 
political office and a fairly lucrative 
career as a trial lawyer. During 
World War II, he served 37 months 
with the infantry in North Africa 
and Italy, part of that time as Allied 
military governor of the province of 
Reggio nell’Emilia. 

Cancer tragedies have struck 
Young twice. His wife died of can- 
cer in 1952 and the elder of his two 
sons in 1958. His other son, Richard, 
practices law in South Euclid, Ohio. 
His daughter, Marjorie, lives in 
Cleveland with her husband, Robert 
Richardson. Young has five girl 
grandchildren. 

In 1957 he married Rachel Louise 
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Bell, an attractive brunette from 
Mount Olive, North Carolina, 
whom he’d met five months earlier 
while on vacation in Florida. 
Young served four terms as Ohio 
Congressman-at-Large, the last time 
in 1948. For a man his age, Young 
is in amazingly good health, but to 
stay that way he fights a daily war 
against the irregular hours and rich 
menus of Washington’s dinner par- 
ties. He works out at the Senate gym 
every day at noon, punching the bag, 
pulling weights, taking a swim and 
getting an expert massage before 
ending up in the steam room. He 
never rides when he can walk and 
in good weather he likes to play ten- 
nis at the Army Navy Country Club. 
For relaxation he reads books 
about the Civil War and occasion- 
ally watches a TV western. But he 
is frank to say that what he enjoys 
most is being with other Senators. 
He particularly enjoys his friend- 
ship with Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson, a relationship that dates 
to the time when they were both 
serving in the House. He and 14 
other new Democratic Senators 
meet weekly in the old Supreme 
Court chamber to hear an expert 
discuss some subject in the news. 
The same 15 (they call themselves 
the Class of 1958) also meet in the 
Senate Restaurant at noon every 
Wednesday for a strategy conference. 
One recent Sunday evening, re- 
laxing in the study of his contempo- 
rary-styled four-room apartment, 
Young sipped on an Old-Fashioned 
and talked about his love for the 
U.S. Senate. He was dressed in a 
brown-tweed sport jacket, a brown- 
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figured tie, and brown slacks. He 
looked almost youthful. But as he 
talked the customary sparkle went 
out of his eyes and a hushed, mel- 
low note came into his voice. 

“I remember when I was little,” 
he said, “and I was at some county 
fair. Men were tipping their straw 
hats to some man and I said, ‘Dad, 
that’s awfully funny, men tipping 
their hats to a man.’ He said, ‘No, 
Pet, there’s nothing funny about 
that. He is a United States Senator 
and they’re paying respect to the 
office he holds.’ ” 

He paused. “I’d rather be a 
United States Senator than hold 
any office in the world. Frankly, I 
never expected to be a United States 
Senator. 

“T was alone in my law office the 
afternoon of election day, and I 
looked up Mr. Bricker’s residence in 
Columbus and typed a very cordial 
telegram of congratulations which I 
expected to be giving to a Western 
Union messenger about 9 or 10 
o'clock that night. But at 9:30 I 
still had that telegram in my pocket; 
I was 22,000 votes ahead. Then a 
few minutes later I was only 18,000 
ahead, and I said, ‘Uh oh, I’ve been 
through this before, the next time 
I’ll be 5,000 behind.’ But instead of 
that my lead went up to 28,000. 


Then along about 11 o’clock Ed 
Murrow called from New York and 
wanted a statement. I was beginning 
to feel pretty confident, but I’ve 
seen candidates make very foolish 
statements, so all I would say was I 
had a feeling of cautious optimism.” 

He frowned. “During the cam- 
paign I criticized John Bricker be- 
cause he had organized a law firm 
at the time he was elected Senator, 
and this law firm had received ap- 
proximately $60,000 a year from 
the Pennsylvania Railroad during 
the past three years, and $380,000 
during 11 years; there was a conflict 
of interest, and I said that if I was 
elected I would do two things: I 
would close my law office and devote 
full time to the job of being United 
States Senator. And I would not 
only disclose at the outset all my 
financial holdings but sell any that 
I thought might possibly represent 
a conflict of interest. 

“T’ve gotten to the age wherg all 
sorts of people are asking my advice. 
I’m just an ordinary fellow from 
Puckerbrush. Young people ask me 
how to suceed in politics. I tell them 
if they want to know how I got 
elected, it’s because I kept ham- 
mering at the facts. I’m no orator. 
I’m a trial lawyer and I’ve always 
had to depend on the facts.” 


REASON ENOUGH 


A MILWAUKEE LADY was prodding her three-year-old 
nephew to show a friend of hers how smart he was. 
“Tell the lady how old you are,” she said. 


> 


“I can’t,’ 
tens on.” 
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the youngster retorted. “I’ve got my mit- 


—DOYLE K. GETTER (Milwaukee Journal) 





BY OLIVER LA FARGE 


Santa Fe: 
mecca 

for 
mavericks 


Our highest, oldest, 
least conventional 
state capital is run 
by Indian gods, 
artistic impulses and 
free spirits 


OT LONG AGO, some residents of Santa 

Fe, New Mexico, went out one night 

and cut down all the billboards which had 

been newly erected along U.S. Highway 

285, where it runs through Indian land. 

This raid aroused a lot of local comment, 

but no surprise. Nor has the billboard com- 
pany restored the signs. 

This incident, and the fact that it was 
taken so calmly, are manifestations of the 
curious character of Santa Fe. It is a city 
in which the sight of an Indian in full na- 
tive costume driving a late model sedan is 
perfectly ordinary; where the local art 
colony once roundly defeated the powerful 
Daughters of the American Revolution; 
where common citizens can teach some 
tough bridge builders a lesson in manners— 
and receive a thank-you. In the mountains 
behind the town there is a spring that is 
sacred to Indians and many Santa Feans 
are sure that this spring is the home of a 
group of ancient gods who intervene in the 
city’s affairs in various ways. 

All are parts of the place that our Cham- 
ber of Commerce likes to call “The City 
Different,” but many of its lovers call ““The 
City Difficult.” With much of its area lying 
well above 7,000 feet, it is the highest capital 
city in the U.S. as well as the oldest, having 
been founded 11 years before the Pilgrims 
set foot in Massachusetts ; and has undoubt- 
edly the longest name of any, being in full, 





La Villa Real de la Santa Fé de San 
Francisco. It was part of the Spanish 
Empire, was run for 12 years by In- 
dians, was taken over again by the 
Spanish, became part of the Mexi- 
can Republic, then of .the U.S., and 
for two weeks the Confederate flag 
flew over it. 

Until the 1840s this was a sleep- 
ing, 17th-century Spanish colonial 
town surrounded by 12th-century 
Indian villages. It was one of the 
largest cities in the Southwest, and 
lay at the end of the Santa Fe Trail. 
So when a railroad was planned to 
run from Kansas City to the West 
Coast, it was scheduled to pass 


through here. In anticipation, the 
road was named the Atchison, To- 
peka and Santa Fe Railway. A group 
of leading citizens bought up all the 
land in the pass through which 


the tracks would have to be laid, set 
a high price upon it, and waited. 
The railroad bypassed the town and 
went through Albuquerque. The 
population of Albuquerque is now 
198,856 and is still growing. Santa 
Fe has nearly 35,000 and looks upon 
the larger city with condescension. 
The City Difficult is not, and never 
was, a place for hustlers. 

It is an earth-colored city hardly 


visible until you are right on top of 
it. There are no tall buildings. Most 
roofs are flat. In summer the town 
smells of sun and dust; when rain is 
coming, you can smell it clearly. In 
winter, the pifon wood burned in 
its fireplaces fills the streets with a 
pleasant fragrance. 

Take those ancient gods men- 
tioned earlier. From time to time 
the gods stir things up, as when they 
sent several good-natured bears into 
town, one of which visited the jun- 
ior high school. One of the gods’ 
commonest tools is the cloudburst, 
with which this year they took pokes 
at the outdoor summer opera, by 
far the most elegant and expensive 
cultural event in Santa Fe. They 
soaked it with rain and chilled it 
with cold winds, so that those who 
came to show off their frocks had to 
go back for mackintoshes and blan- 
kets. Santa Fe is as hard on chi-chi 
as it is on hustlers. 

The Indians, from whom those 
gods derive, have their own peculi- 
arities. Even other Indians find them 
confusing, partly because the out- 
landers, especially eastern Indians 
from Oklahoma, have forgotten 
what it means to be truly Indian. 
Some years ago an intertribal con- 





clave was held here. An elegant 
Oklahoman, a Choctaw I believe, 
spoke with horror of seeing aborig- 
ines around town who had long hair, 
wore moccasins and even blankets. 
He was especially outraged over a 
couple who peddled jewelry in his 
hotel. “You are being exploited!” he 
told the audience. 

In that audience was one of those 
exploitees, a man I knew moderately 
well. His hair, bound in a queue, ex- 
pressed his firm adherence to his 
tribe and its religion. He was hand- 
some, intelligent, shrewd. He wore 
a small fortune in Indian jewelry 
which he would sell you if you were 
willing to part with a slightly larger 
fortune. While making the sale he 
would entertain you graciously. He 
often sold several hundred dollars 
worth in a day, and as he had a stiff 
markup and almost no overhead, his 
profit was considerable. Also, until 
age began to mark him, he was not 
infrequently offered, and _ politely 
accepted, the favors of lady visitors. 
When he heard the Oklahoman’s 
exclamation, he half closed his eyes 
and smiled faintly 

If other Indians cannot figure out 
such a man, obviously it is even 
harder for palefaces to understand a 
redskinned white-collar worker at 
the Atomic Energy Commission cen- 
ter of Los Alamos who turns up in a 
costume designed 1,000 years ago 
and dances all day opposite, per- 
haps, a trained nurse or a woman 
schoolteacher in a costume of equal 
antiquity but greater coverage. Non- 
Indians are always looking for the 
gimmick, and the really tricky thing 
is that there is no gimmick, only 
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faith and great pride in being 
Indian. 

Among these Indians are found 
silversmiths and lapidaries, potters, 
weavers and painters of real talent. 
The artists and kindred souls of 
Santa Fe look upon them, naturally, 
as one with themselves. Great was 
the horror of the esthetes, then, 
when a tribe allowed an outdoor ad- 
vertising agency to put the bill- 
boards already referred to all along 
that stretch of U.S. 285 running 
through their land. 

‘ Indians are practical people. They 
are poor, and, like most of us, glad 
to make an honest buck. The Anglo- 
Americans who use that road might 
consider the landscape beautiful, 
but to the Indians it is arid grazing 
land, and if it could be used to bring 
$200 or $300 a year into an almost 
equally arid tribal territory, that 
was really manna. The deal was 
made, the signs went up, the sound 
of gnashing teeth echoed off the 
mountains. Then occurred the as- 
sault upon the signs. 

The Indians have been angry 
ever since. Who wrecked those bill- 
boards nobody knows, including the 
state police. To cut down an outdoor 
sign takes more than determination 
and a hatchet. A power-driven chain 
saw is more what’s called for—not 
commonly used by the local painters 
or writers. The mystery remains. 

You never know who will line up 
with whom. A few decades ago a 
bill was introduced into Congress 
which would have in effect deprived 
the Pueblo Indians of much of their 
land and irrigation water. An alli- 
ance of Indians, artists and club- 
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women sparked the drive that de- 
feated the bill and got one passed 
that was directly opposite in effect. 

A few years later, the artists pretty 
much by themselves stopped the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion from erecting a statue of a ““Ma- 
donna of the Trail” on the plaza. 
The artists were able to get maxi- 
mum publicity for their opinions 
that, first, the statue was ugly and, 
second, that the Madonna for New 
Mexico was not a big-boned Nordic 
in a poke bonnet but a trim Spanish 
woman wearing a comb and a man- 
tilla. The proffered statue was, 
therefore, an insult to the original 
settlers. Incidentally, in the Span- 
ish Southwest, settlement of which 
began late in the 16th century, the 
D.A.R. were a bunch of johnnies 
(or janes) come-lately. 

People who have pulled up their 
roots, moved 2,000 miles and built 
their homes in a town because it has 
a certain unusual character want to 
protect their investment. The Span- 
ish-Americans don’t want their tra- 
ditional way of life disturbed by 
unsympathetic newcomers. The 
most drastic actions taken in Santa 
Fe, therefore, are aimed at preserv- 
ing or restoring the special quali- 
ties of the place. 

One resident didn’t like the street 
lights on the road in front of his 
place; he said they shone in his win- 
dow. His solution was to go out with 
a ladder and put them out of com- 
mission. His activity was bound to 
be noticed and he found himself 
a minority of one, so, after a tussle 
with the City Council, he was forced 
to stop. There was no great sur- 
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“Madonna of the Trail” was no 
Nordic blonde, but a Spanish belle. 


prise, however, that someone should 
try this. 

In the fall of 1957, after a free- 
for-all public debate lasting nearly a 
year, the City Council enacted an 
ordinance placing about a fifth of 
the city in a “historical zone,” with- 
in which all future construction 
must conform to the general Span- 
ish-Indian style traditional to Santa 
Fe. Two members of the art colony 
had an important part in drafting 
the ordinance. But some of our most 
notable and delicate esthetes led the 
opposition. The ordinance was mod- 
eled upon similar ones adopted by 
Santa Barbara and Monterey in 
California, New Orleans and Boston. 
What put it through was the solid 
support of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which recognized that if the 
character of Santa Fe was allowed to 
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disappear, its most important source 
of income would come to an end. 

Probably more than half of the 
streets of Santa Fe are unpaved. 
They are unusually narrow, wind- 
ing, full of blind corners. Little by 
little the more important of these 
are being paved, a process which 
arouses great conflict. 

Awhile back the city set out to 
pave E] Camino del Monte Sol, the 
spinal cord of the art colony. On 
this, the artists split down the mid- 
dle. The division seems to have been 
governed by whether a resident’s 
principal concern was for his dogs, 
children (or, in a few cases, burros) , 
in which case he was anti-paving ; or 
to stop the infiltration of dust onto 
freshly painted pictures, which made 
him pro-paving. 

The final decision was to pave, 
and at the same time the city set 
about replacing an old bridge over 
the Santa Fe River in the heart of 
town. These moves led to the war 
with a powerful, big-city concern 
from out of state. Undoubtedly it 
saw in these two contracts just two 
more jobs in a hick town. It could 
not have calculated on the power of 
The City Difficult. 

When the very first bridge across 
the river was being built at that 
same point in 1866, the gods had 
sent a cloudburst to wash out the 
whole thing. But the corporation 
did not know about that. It saw a 
dry river bed in an arid land, and 
simply ran a dirt causeway across 
for a detour. The gods at the 
spring in the mountain waited until 
the construction got well under way, 
then they sent down a nifty cloud- 
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burst that took out the causeway 
and the first steps of new construc- 
tion. Having done their bit, there- 
after they relaxed. 

The workers on the bridge be- 
haved like an invading army. They 
failed to post notices that street ap- 
proaches were being worked on, 
and they abused motorists who blun- 
dered into the area. Finally, a dump 
truck operator entertained himself 
by deliberately driving into a car, 
snaring the bumpers and _ partly 
spinning the car around. There was 
a local editorial, there were letters 
to the editor, phone calls to the 
Mayor and the City Manager. 

On the Camino del Monte Sol, 
the curbing had been poured. The 
men worked fast. One day a sculp- 
tor stepped out of his house to 
find solid, concrete curbing, which 
he felt was too high for anyone but 
a horse. He took his pickax and 
demolished it, thereby getting his 
picture in the papers. 

Meantime, the owner of the cor- 
poration read reports about his 
workers and came to Santa Fe to 
clear the matter up. He apologized 
publicly for the behavior of his per- 
sonnel at the bridge and publicly 
instructed them to be courteous 
thereafter. The layout for the hard 
surface on El Camino del Monte Sol 
was realigned, and the work started 
over from the beginning. 

I myself had written a short time 
before that the old Santa Fe was 
about finished, yet here was The City 
Difficult in one of its finest hours. 
No one knows what will happen 
next in Santa Fe, but there will al- 
ways be something. jebd 
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FABLES OF THE FAMED 


ACK PAAR Often has a feature on his program in which he inter- 

F views the relative of a famous person and by questioning him 
tries to guess the identity of the celebrity. One night his mystery rela- 
tive was Princess Grace’s athlete brother Jack Kelly, who identified 
his sister as “a housewife.” Paar eventually guessed her as the former 
Grace Kelly who is now married to Prince Rainier of Monaco. 

“What do you call her now that she’s a Princess?” Paar asked, 

“J just call her Gracie,” was the reply. 

“Ts that all?” asked the surprised Paar, 

“Well,” said Kelly, “she still answers.” —JOHN REDDY 


hy" parcae COURT JUSTICE Oliver Wendell Holmes was an avid 
scholar who never lost his zest for learning. 
One day, when Holmes was 90, a friend found him reading Plato. 
9 . a . 39 . 
“Still studying at your age?” asked the friend. 
Explained the jurist, “I’m preparing for the final examination.” 


b dee: MILD MANNER and even temper of Sir Anthony Eden are in 
marked contrast to the fiery temperament of his father, who in- 
dulged in classic rages. 

One raw, windy day, climaxing a week of inclement weather, the 
elder Eden consulted the barometer in his country mansion. To his 
disgust, the instrument read “dry and sunny.” In a burst of fury, he 
ripped the instrument from the wall and hurled it out of the window, 
shouting, “Go see for yourself!” 


SCAR LEVANT AND HIS WIFE were among a group who dined at the 
White House as the guests of former President and Mrs. Tru- 
man. Later, when they were about to leave, the pianist turned to 
Mrs. Levant and muttered: 
“Well, now I guess we owe them a dinner.” 


FTER THE DEATH of her husband, Prince Albert, to whom she had 
been devoted, Queen Victoria of England found solace in the 
company of statesman Benjamin Disraeli. She would spend endless 
hours with him, recalling her happy years with her husband, who was 
always in her thoughts. 
When Disraeli was in his last illness, he received word that the 
Queen was coming to see him. 
“I’ve been expecting her,” he said. “No doubt she wants me to 
carry a message to Albert.” —£. E, EDGAR 
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Bargain 

vacations, cut-rate 
homes, free 
medical services, 
low-cost drugs, 
cha-cha lessons, 
even prepaid 
funerals 

are some of today’s 
labor union 


bonuses 


Labor’s own special services 


_ THE BALCONY of Wallace Ciprietti’s spacious four-and-a-half- 
room cooperative apartment in New York City he can see the Statue 
of Liberty and much of Manhattan’s sky line. His apartment costs only 
$89.50 a month, compared to $200 and up for similar co-ops in his 
neighborhood. When Ciprietti needs medical services, he gets them free 
or at a very low cost. He can buy tickets to Broadway shows at a discount, 
gets a 20 percent price cut on books. For vacations, there is a 1,000-acre 
resort in Pennsylvania’s scenic Pocono Mountains, where he can rent a 
“very nice” bungalow for $42 a week. 

Ciprietti, a 40-year-old worker, holds the key to these benefits in his 
membership card in the International Ladies Garment Workers Union. 


Psychiatrists and cha-cha lessons 


Today, labor unions are providing their members with such special 
services as summer camps and college scholarships for children, free eye 
glasses, cut-rate drugs, psychiatric care, cha-cha lessons, courses in oil 
painting or training the family dog. Some of these are financed by em- 
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ployer contributions administered by 
unions; others from union dues. 

The growing bag of benefits, 
which comes with a union card, 
serves as a valuable tool in recruiting 
new members and getting them to 
keep in good standing. “Here in 
Texas the closed shop is against the 
law,” explains Roy Evans, president 
of United Auto Workers Local 893. 
“So it helps to offer something to at- 
tract new members.” 

The “something” includes advice 
from a union chaplain on family 
and emotional problems and a broad 
range of social events. Other unions 
have more elaborate lures. Deep in 
the forest of northern California, 
Local 38 of the Plumbers and Pipe 
Fitters Union is finishing a $1,300,- 
000 vacation and retirement center. 

“It’s like living in a million- 
aire’s paradise,” says 66-year-old 
William Treber, a retired member 
of Local 38, after spending 30 days 
at the resort. 

In Florida, the Upholsterers’ In- 
ternational Union of North Ameri- 
ca is building 250 dwelling units in 
its Salhaven retirement village, 
where for $50 a month U.I.U. re- 
tirees will be able to rent a one, two 
or three-bedroom bungalow, com- 
pletely furnished except for linen 
and silverware. Added benefits: 
free round-the-clock nursing and 
medical care for recuperating in- 
sured members, a 16- by 52-foot 
swimming pool for every ten homes, 
free electric lawn mowers and land- 
scape aid. 

The Seafarers’ International 
Union offers liberal unemployment 
loans, meal tickets and dormitory ac- 
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commodations for seamen “on the 
beach.” And at sea, clothes for mem- 
bers come from §.1.U.-operated sup- 
ply stores. 

District 65 of the Retail, Whole- 
sale and Department Stores Union 
runs labor’s largest discount house 
for its 30,000 card-holders, along 
with a cut-rate pharmacy and opti- 
cal shop. The union’s 11-story head- 
quarters contains one of the last bars 
in New York City still serving a 
ten-cent stein of beer. “Once a pros- 
pective member sees the building, 
he’s sold,” comments District 65’s 
president, David Livingston. 

Membership services provided by 
unions fall into several major cate- 
gories—health, credit unions, re- 
tirement aid, consumer goods, legal 
guidance and recreational and cul- 
tural programs. By far the most im- 
portant is health. Prepayment health 
plans, such as Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, have come to be financed 
mostly by the employer and subject 
to union bargaining. There are now 
about 15,000 such plans, involving 
18,000,000 workers. 


Health clinics 


Many unions now operate health 
centers with generous contributions 
from management. The United 
Mine Workers’ chain of ten modern 
hospitals and clinics, supported by 
a “royalty” on each ton of coal 
purchased, is a notable example. 
The International Ladies Garment 
Workers has 17 such centers and 
six mobile units. At one I.L.G.W.U. 
center, recently opened in New Eng- 
land, doctors diagnosed 18 cases of 
cancer and treated some women 
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who hadn’t seen a doctor in 19 years. 
The State Department likes to 
send visiting foreign labor leaders 
to the world-famous Labor Health 
Institute in St. Louis, supported by 
employer payments but operated by 
Teamster Local 688. Here, every- 
thing is free except drugs, dentures, 
prosthetic devices and eye glasses, 
which are offered at slightly above 
cost. A full set of dentures, for ex- 
ample, costs only about $45, com- 
pared to $200 to $400 outside. 


Eye care in Cleveland 


In Cleveland, 147 locals run the 
Union Eye Care Center, which of- 
fers members eye examinations at 
$3.50 and glasses for as much as 40 
percent under going rates. Many 
labor groups operate blood banks 
where workers can get plasma free. 
This can be quite a saving in view 
of the standard hospital demand for 
two pints for every pint received by 
a patient or $25 to $50 a pint. 

Local 770 of the Retail Clerks 
Union in Los Angeles gives psychi- 
atric care to clerks who break down 
on the job. The plan is supported by 
employer contributions. The union 
will install an employer-supported 
dental clinic for its 15,500 members 
in 1962, and extend medical insur- 
ance coverage to retired members 
next year. 


Free legal aid 

Free legal service is provided by 
many unions, too. Building Service 
Employes Local 1 in Chicago, for 
example, retains a staff of four law- 
yers for its 8,500 members. ‘The 
union lawyers will handle practical- 
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ly any legal matter except divorce,” 
says Joseph Ricker, chief counsel. 

Sometimes this aid can be dra- 
matic. Chicago flared into vengeful 
public indignation a few years back 
when a small girl, Susan Degnan, 
was kidnaped and killed. Suspected 
were two janitors, who were grilled 
unmercifully by the police. Local 1’s 
attorneys speedily obtained their re- 
lease and later, after the real mur- 
derer had been apprehended, won 
judgments of $25,000 and $5,000 
for the two men for police mis- 
treatment. 

Workmen’s compensation pro- 
vides the biggest caseload for at- 
torneys at most unions. “Thousands 
of dollars of insurance payments, 
that might otherwise have gone un- 
collected, have poured into our 
members’ pockets because of our 
free legal service,” says the president 
of a U.A.W. local. 


Scholarship aid 


Labor unions also are becoming 
an important new source of scholar- 
ship aid to needy students. Dr. John 
D. Connors, former director of the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0.’s Department of Edu- 
cation, estimates that annual union- 
grant scholarships probably amount 
to $500,000. The Charles Wein- 
stein Foundation, set up by unions 
and employers in  Philadelphia’s 
garment trades, offers ten four-year 
scholarships to union members’ chil- 
dren every year. On a national scale, 
there are the Philip Murray, Sidney 
Hillman and William Green foun- 
dations. 

The International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants Union of North 
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America operates a technical school 
in a 100 percent union community, 
Pressmen’s Home, Tennessee. The 
school cost about $2,500,000. “A 
member can learn anything from 
color printing to the latest in litho- 
graphic offset here without charge,” 
says George L. Googe, union secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Reading and “‘social issues”’ 


Not all union education programs 
are limited to vocational training. 
The United Rubber Workers last 
fall set up a night program for its 
Akron members at the University of 
Akron, covering public speaking, 
reading improvement, labor law, 
parliamentary procedures and “so- 
cial issues.” Each course cost only $5. 


Ventures in housing 

Unions are becoming important 
factors in urban housing. In New 
York City alone there are about 
12,400 cooperative-apartment units 
either built, under way or definitely 


planned by unions. The I.L.G.W.U. 
already has $15,000,000 invested in 
its East Side Village and is going to 
invest $20,000,000 more in another 
such venture. The retired worker 
also is getting more union attention. 
Last winter, the Central Conference 
of Teamsters authorized the con- 
struction of a $3,500,000 housing 
project for elderly people in Detroit. 
The 300 to 350 apartment structure 
will also include medical, recrea- 
tional and social facilities. 


Cradle to grave 


Union benefits now stretch from 
the cradle to the grave. Witness the 
Seafarers’ International Union, 
which makes a flat payment of $200 
to members for each new child plus 
a $25 U.S. Savings Bond to the 
baby. Or take New York’s District 
65 of the Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union, which pro- 
vides an all-expense-paid funeral— 
casket, flowers, hearse and cemetery 
lot—in either of two cemeteries. 


GOOD QUESTIONS 


UPON HER HUSBAND'S return home from a meeting, 
the fond wife asked, “How was your talk tonight?” 
“Which one,” he retorted, “the one I was going to 
give, the one I did give, or the one I delivered so 
brilliantly to myself on the way home in the car?” 


—HUGH DANIELS 


IT WAS ONE of the first truly inviting spring days—a 
day made to order for starting our annual garden. I 
bundled my three-year-old son up, chose a shovel for 
me and a junior-sized one for him. We had been dig- 
ging for quite awhile when he looked up at me with a 
very puzzled expression. “Mommy,” he asked, “what 


are we looking for?” —MARGARET B, WILLIAMS 
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BY PARKE CUMMINGS 


At home with my radar 


No house should be without HAMLIP 
(Humorist’s Answer to Man’s Least Important Problems) 


Ww" HEAR A LOT these days about warning devices to detect ap- 
proaching hostile missiles or planes, all of them with catchy 
titles like SCRAM. (Well, maybe there isn’t actually a contraption 
named SCRAM, but that could easily stand for Security Control 
to Repel Aerial Missions, couldn’t it?) These devices undoubtedly 
serve a useful purpose, but why should they be confined solely to 
warfare, cold or otherwise? I mean why couldn’t some attention be 
devoted to warning gadgets for the common ordinary household? 
I’m no inventor, but I have a few in mind. 

REFRIGAC. This is a device to be attached to the door handle 
of your refrigerator, and it’s turned on when the kids come home 
from school. The minute the door handle is touched a loud warning 
bell is sounded. It can also be set to function late at night—in the 
event, for instance, that your husband has promised to forego mid- 
night snacks in an effort to reduce. My belief is that the gadget 
should pay for itself within a month. 

Another boon I have in mind is GUESTWARN. If a car enters 
your driveway or pedestrians start up your front walk, they 
pass through a light beam which sets a brilliant red light—like that 
atop police cars—to flashing in your living room. Now, of course, I 
don’t guarantee this to be infallible if you have a short driveway 
or walk, but in normal cases it should give you at least a fighting 
chance to get your shoes back on. 

Have you carelessly left a breast of broiled chicken or a chunk 
of cold salmon on the kitchen table? If you’ re prone to such negli- 
gence you owe it to yourself to invest in CATALARM. Even the 

: slinkiest cat that so much as 
sets a paw on the table sets off 
a siren that will bring you rush- 
ing to the rescue. It gives the 
cat such a scare that she won’t 
attempt another raid for a long 
time—as much as 35 minutes. 

Every wife knows what hap- 
pens if the windows are open 
REFRIGAC and it starts to rain after 




















CATALARM everyone has gone to bed: 
(1) Her husband will be 
asleep and won’t hear it; 
(2) On being wakened, he 
will cock his ears, listen for 
a second, and then claim the 
rain is harmlessly coming 
down straight. Her re- 
course is a fiendishly intel- 
ligent device which I have 
christened RAINAR. Just let one drop of rain land on a curtain, 
slipcover or rug and RAINAR gives the man of the house a nasty 
shock that will get him out of bed and to his battle station in a 
twinkling. RAINAR may become unpopular with cleaning estab- 
lishments, but I predict it will be the housewife’s best friend. 

Junior is presumably up in his room studying for that algebra 
exam, but he just might have climbed down from the porch roof 
with an eye toward spinning off in the family car to see the girl 
in the next county. But not if you’ve installed CARGARD. The 
minute he switches on the ignition CARGARD sets off a loud 
beep-beep-beep in your television set, enabling you to take quick 
preventive action. Even if the children haven’t reached driving 
age, CARGARD can also come in handy for the woman of the 
house if her mate should take it into his head to sneak out and 
join a late stag poker session taking place over on Beverly Road. 

Probably the most ingenious of all will be a real superdo called 
GERMFIND. Perfecting this will call not only for an electronics 
expert but also a skilled bacteriologist. The neighbor’s kids come 
over to play with yours. They appear hale and hearty, but they are 
actually going through the incubation period of one of the com- 
mon childhood diseases, and are certain to infect your own off- 
spring unless contact is broken off promptly. Well, GERMFIND 
consists of a paneled instrument board to which a cone-like device 
is attached. The moment a germ or virus gets inside the cone the 
instrument board swings into action, and a button lights up. For 
a starter I envision five buttons marked Measles, German 
Measles, Mumps, Chicken Pox and Whooping Cough. If new 
children’s diseases should materialize 
in the future—I’m just pessimistic GERMFIND 
enough to believe that possible—fur- 
ther buttons can be added. 

And I hope some bright scientists 
will act on all these suggestions. 
What’s sauce for the nation should 
certainly be sauce for the individual 
family. Ww 
































BY HAL LEHRMAN 


The 
“dead” 
language 
that 
came 

to life 


A lively new 
language, sprung 
from Hebrew’s 
ancient roots, 
gives unity 

to Israel's polyglot 
population 


HERE WAS TENSION with Mos- 

cow that day in 1956, and trou- 
ble with Syrians and Jordanians on 
two of Israel’s embattled borders. 
But nobody was surprised when 
Israel’s Foreign Minister Moshe 
Sharett dropped everything for two 
hours to teach a class in Hebrew. 

Nobody was surprised because 
the drive to unify Israel’s people 
through Hebrew, replacing the 50 
languages immigrants have brought 
from all parts of the globe, is des- 
perately important to the little 
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Jewish state. Even shaggy-haired 
Israeli Prime Minister David Ben- 
Gurion often takes time off from 
affairs of state to pen a scholarly 
article on correct use of an obscure 
Hebrew conjunction or to fire a 
heated “letter to the editor” about 
some disputed point of grammar. 

This passionate emphasis on 
Hebrew has paid off. And the story 
of Israel’s success in revivine her 
almost-forgotten ancient language 
is as remarkable as anything in her 
dramatic struggle for independence 
and survival. 

Consider these milestones: 

In 1880. when the revival 
began in Turkish-ruled 


first 
Palestine 


(the land from which Israel was to 
be born), not a single Jewish family 
there or anywhere else in the world 
used Hebrew as a means of daily 


expression. 

In 1917, when the British occu- 
pied Palestine during World War 
I, around 40 percent (34,000 per- 
sons) of the growing Jewish colony 
spoke Hebrew. 

In 1948, at the moment of Isracl’s 
independence, 54 percent (351,000) 
of the 650,000 Jews already settled 
there spoke Hebrew. 

By 1960, only 12 years later, 
Israel’s population had soared be- 
yond 2,000,000, of whom an esti- 
mated 1,800,000 (90 percent) were 
speaking Hebrew well enough to 
get by in their daily lives. 

Another fascinating aspect of 
Hebrew’s revival is that for nearly 
2,000 years this antique language 
slumbered in the deep-freeze of his- 
tory. Although one of the world’s 
oldest tongues, Hebrew as spoken in 
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Israel today is really among the 
world’s most recent “inventions.” 

The Old Testament in Hebrew 
has a vocabulary of less than 8,000 
words. But modern spoken Hebrew 
has over 48,000 words, most of them 
coined in the last 25 years. 

Three living dialects—German- 
based Yiddish, Spanish-based La- 
dino and a form of Arabic—were 
rivals for the historic role of becom- 
ing the single language of Jewish 
Palestine. But classical Hebrew won 
out because the other contenders 
were regional dialects, while it was 
universal. It had been the language 
of the Bible, which all Jews revered, 
and of ancient Israel, from which 
all Jews descended. 

In the days of Jesus (who spoke 
Aramaic), Hebrew was already 
fading from the lips of men. Today, 
no less than 11 Hebrew dailies and 
a whole shelf of magazines are pub- 
lished in Israel. More than 1,000 
books come out in Hebrew each 
year. The great Hebrew University 
in Jerusalem, and four other Israeli 
colleges and universities teach ex- 
clusively in Hebrew. Three theatri- 
cal companies, an opera society and 
numerous traveling troupes play 
rich Hebrew repertoires. 


HEBREWS TRIUMPH, however, was 
only achieved after a long and bitter 
struggle, which began in 1879. In 
that year Eliezer Ben-Yehuda, an 
obscure 22-year-old, Lithuanian- 
born medical student in Paris, wrote 
a prophetic newspaper article. It 
proclaimed that a new faith known 
as Zionism would restore the Jewish 
people in a Palestinian homeland, 
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Stamp honors Eliezer Ben- 
Yehuda, who coined new words, 
won fight to make 

Hebrew the national tongue. 
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and that Hebrew would be its lan- 
guage. Others scoffed at the idea of 
a Hebrew reawakening. Viennese- 
born Theodor Herzl, founder of 
Zionism, was quite certain that the 
language would be German! 
“Young Ben-Yehuda moved to 
Palestine in 1880 and began seek- 
ing converts. His first was Deborah, 
his own young wife, a native of 
Russia. She was wholly innocent of 
Hebrew, but the determined Eliezer 
told her: “Let me teach you one 
Hebrew word after another. As you 
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learn, you will drop the equivalent 
Russian words from our conversa- 
tion and use the Hebrew instead. So, 
by the time our first child is born, 
you will be able to raise him entirely 
in our ‘national’ language.” 

This is exactly what happened. 
A Ben-Yehuda baby, Itamar, born 
in 1882, became the first child in 
modern history raised with Hebrew 
as his mother-tongue. 

As the boy grew up, scandalized 
neighbors reported to their rabbis 
that Mrs. Ben-Yehuda was profan- 
ing the holy language of scripture 
by calling out the window to her 
little son at play such admonitions 
as “Itamar, darling, blow your 
nose!”—in Hebrew. 

The outraged rabbinate moved 
against such “atheism,” first by pro- 
nouncing the impious father theo- 


logically dead, then by denouncing 
him to the Turkish authorities as a 
“dangerous rebel.” 

Gradually, Ben-Yehuda’s cam- 
paign attracted support. More and 
more Zionists adopted his credo that 
a national language was vital to 


national survival. “Rak Ivrit!”— 
“Hebrew Only!”—became a Pal- 
estinian battle cry. Hecklers began 
hooting at public orators unwilling 
to speak Hebrew. Noses were 
punched in street fights over the 
merits of Hebrew vs. Yiddish. 
The struggle finally was resolved 
in the classroom. In 1892 teachers 
who had once derided Ben-Yehuda’s 
“fanaticism” met in an all-Palestine 
congress and voted for Hebrew as 
the exclusive language of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools, ousting 
English, French and German. 
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In 1906, a new Hebrew Gymunasi- 
um in Jaffa gave Hebrew control of 
a high school for the first time. Seven 
years later, when the directors of a 
new technical high school in Haifa 
ruled that mechanics, surveying and 
other specialized subjects would 
have to be taught in German, chil- 
dren and teachers in schools around 
the country went on strike. They 
marched defiantly from their classes 
and stayed out until the Haifa school 
fell in-line. Thereafter, Hebrew 
spread through the whole Palestin- 
ian school system. 

The victory in the schools was 
decisive. A child absorbing Hebrew 
at kindergarten age came to speak 
it effortlessly. An anecdote illus- 
trates the point: 

Strolling with a friend in Tel 
Aviv one day, the poet Chaim Bia- 
lik stopped to pat a small boy on the 
head, then suddenly tweaked his 
ear. The boy ducked out of his 
reach, crying angrily: “Hamor za- 
ken!”—“You old donkey!” 

“Now that’s what we need—in- 
stinctive Hebrew!” chuckled Bialik. 

The real test, however, came with 
the establishment of the State. In 
the 1930s successive waves of immi- 
gration from Nazi-persecuted coun- 
tries had increased the importance 
of Hebrew as a linguistic common 
denominator which every newcomer 
had to learn in order to get along. 
But this immigration was relatively 
small compared with the deluge 
pouring in after 1948. In Israel’s first 
four years the new influx had dou- 
bled the original 1948 population of 
650,000, an increase without prece- 
dent in world history! And _ this 
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massive invasion came mainly from 
backward regions such as the Atlas 
Mountains, Anatolia, Kurdistan 
and Bombay, where people spoke 
dozens of languages and were totally 
unfamiliar with life in a Western- 
style democracy. 

If Israel were not to be splintered 
by a clash of conflicting cultures, a 
cement to bind all these peoples 
together had to be found. Hebrew 
was that cement, and all of Israel 
was transformed into a classroom. 


y srered there are ten full-time 
Hebrew institutes for immigrant 
professionals, dozens of part-time 
language courses in Israel’s coopera- 
tive kibbutz farms, and at least 
150 morning or evening schools for 
immigrant workers in towns and 
villages. 

Every immigrant doctor, engineer 
or other professional who could 
start contributing swiftly to Israel’s 
progress, if only he knew some He- 
brew, is “kidnaped” from pier or 
airport on arrival and rushed to an 
ulpan (“training center”), where 
he is crammed with Hebrew for 
five uninterrupted months. Modeled 
after a special language-training 
system developed by the U.S. Army, 
the ulpan permits nothing but He- 
brew to be spoken within its walls. 
The meaning of words is acted out 
in pantomime. 

But the biggest target in “Opera- 
tion Hebrew” is the mass of Oriental 
immigrants who are illiterate even 
in their own native languages. For 
these, the Government has pooled 
some 5,000 volunteer teachers and a 
fleet of trucks and jeeps that carries 
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the instructors to the immigrant vil- 
lages. And every immigrant rookie 
in Israel’s defense forces takes a 
compulsory Hebrew course as part 
of basic training. 

Radio programs, newspaper col- 
umns and phrase books also are 
used effectively to spread the under- 
standing of the national tongue 
among newly arrived citizens. 

Every established settler in Israel 
does his bit for the newcomer. The 
butcher and merchant take time off 
to teach a customer the Hebrew 
word for an item or two. The social 
pressure is insidious. “Aren’t you 
doing something about your He- 
brew?” the neighbor blandly asks a 
newly installed American or Aus- 
tralian family on the second ex- 
change of visits. Nobody escapes it. 

One of Israel’s distinguished ul- 
pan graduates, Ephraim Kishon, 
now the country’s most popular He- 
brew newspaper humorist, was sure 
he’d never be able to earn his living 
in Hebrew when he arrived some 
years back from Budapest. “I’m 
supposed to write things that make 
people laugh,” he worried. “But 
in Hebrew people can only cry.” 

What he meant was that Hebrew 
to him—as to millions of Jews out- 
side Israel—was primarily a written, 
religious language, to be read in 
worship, prayer and lamentation. 

The first modern pioneers of He- 
brew speech couldn’t find existing 
words to express such commonplace 
things as pencil, shoelace, postage 
stamp or gngine. Applying Hebrew 
to ordinary living was like building 
a house from the roof down. All that 
was available was the Bible, the 
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Talmud and a vast collection— 
mainly medieval—of dusty volumes 
of science, philosophy, poetry and 
religion. 

Certain Hebrew writers in the 
early 19th century tried to adapt 
the mummified language at least to 
modern literary needs. But their ef- 
forts were windy and bombastic. 
They called gloves “houses for the 
hands.” The word for “microscope,” 
concocted from two Biblical phrases, 
was “a glass by which the moss that 
springs out of the wall shall grow 
like a cedar in Lebanon.” One 
writer, straining to translate “tele- 
graph,” fell back on Psalms 19, 4: 
“Their line is gone out through all 
the earth, and their words to the 
end of the world.” 

Real progress wasn’t made until 
the time of Ben-Yehuda. He and 
his colleagues actually began in- 
venting words. They dug into 3,000 
years of Hebrew writing, borrowed 
from Aramaic, an ancient tongue 
about as close to Hebrew as Latin 
is to English, and they even adapted 
Arabic. Before Ben-Yehuda’s death 
in 1922 he finished the first five vol- 
umes of the new 16-volume Hebrew 
dictionary, finally completed in 
1958. Ben-Yehuda also helped es- 
tablish a Hebrew Language Com- 
mittee, which selected and published 
lists of approved new words for use 
in modern living. 

The Ben-Yehuda generation gave 
Hebrew its first elbowroom by de- 
vising elementary vocabularies for 
the things of the visible world. The 
next generation made up the idea 
words—the terminology of thought, 
art and inner experience. 
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In this the Hebrew University 
was a prime contributor. The only 
vocabulary for philosophy, for in- 
stance, consisted of terms from me- 
dieval Jewish writings. Hebrew was 
also absurdly skimpy for the natural 
sciences. The same was true for 
world literature, economics, medi- 
cine and a hundred other areas of 
up-to-date knowledge. By “exer- 
cising” the language on lecture plat- 
forms and in professors’ writings, 
the University put intellectual mus- 
cle and tendons on Hebrew’s an- 
cient bones. 

The third generation of word- 
makers arrived with the State, which 
created for Hebrew a world of new 
subjects: the Army and all the in- 
tricate nomenclature of armament 
and tactics; the Foreign Service and 
international treaties; the Supreme 
and lower courts; the Budget; all 
the complicated bureaus of a sov- 
ereign modern community. 

Lately Ben-Yehuda’s old Lan- 
guage Committee has been pro- 
moted to “Language Academy” and 
entrusted by Parliament with final 
authority over Hebrew words and 
grammar. Although most current 
Hebrew words are close to the 3,000- 
year-old Biblical language at least 
in their root, this doesn’t mean that 
Elijah or Joshua could pick his way 
comfortably through a page of mod- 
ern Hebrew. Some widely used 
words spring directly from other 
modern languages without benefit 
of scripture at all: “cotton” was 
trimmed into kutana and “gasoline” 
poured into contemporary Hebrew 
as just plain gas. 

The most prolific word-maker in 
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Israel today is the lyric poet Abra- 
ham Shlonsky. “Any new word,” 
Shlonsky explains, “should rise out 
of something which the reader al- 
ready knows. The trick is to use the 
consonants of a familiar word.” 

For example, take the ancient 
Hebraic origins of the ultra-modern 
word for “air-raid alarm.” In the 
Bible, a “bugle” was shofar and a 
“bird” was tsipor; in the Talmud, 
tsafor meant “whistle”; put them 
together and you have tsofar for 
“siren.” 

Then there is slang, usually in- 
spired from abroad. When the 


Israeli motorist picks up a hitch- 


hiker, he is giving him a tremp (an 
extension of “tramp”). A traffik is 
a traffic cop. Anybody courteous 
or considerate is a gentelman; a lady 
possessing such merits is entitled to 
the feminine ending: gentelmanit. 
Job is job in popular Hebrew, and 
the fellow who always knows how to 
find and keep an easy one is ob- 
viously a jobnik. 

The Academy’s Hebrew is not 
impeccably spoken in every nook 
of Israel. But, whatever the variety 
of accent or grammar, Israelis all 
speak the same language. Hebrew is 
making the polyglot peoples of Israel 
into a single nation. 


CAUTION! WIVES AT WORK 


AFTER HAVING RUN INTO A WILD CROWD at the basketball 
game one evening, the referee picked up his wife and 
told her it might be better if she stayed away from the 
remaining games to which he was assigned. 

“After all,” he said, “it must have been pretty embar- 
rassing to you when everyone around you stood up and 
booed me.” 

“It wasn’t so bad,” she replied. “I stood up and 
booed, too.” —Quote 


THE WEARY HUSBAND was met at the door with sad 
news. “We'll have to go out for dinner,” his wife ex- 
plained cheerfully. “I couldn’t prepare anything be- 
cause the electricity went off.” 

“Electricity?” he growled. “We have a gas range!” 

“I know that,” she replied, “but we have an electric 
can opener!” —FRANCES BENSON 
FOR A CAMERA BUG’S birthday, his wife decided to pre- 
sent him with 50 flash bulbs. She knew little about cam- 
eras, so before wrapping each bulb in gold paper, she 
carefully tested it in the camera. She was delighted that 
every bulb “worked,” and happily presented them to 
her husband—who still hasn’t the heart to tell her the 


facts about cameras. —EDYTHE RABIN 
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Florida's 

lifesaving 
“Operation 

Splash” 


BY BEN FUNK 


Aghast at the outbreak of 

child drownings, Dade County launched an 
all-out teach-’em-how-to-swim 

drive that has become a national model 


OUTH FLORIDA is a subtropical Venice hemmed in by ocean, bay 

and gulf, and laced with canals, lakes, rock pits and swim- 

ming pools. Amid these cool, enticing waters almost every child 
lives within walking distance of death by drowning. 

In Dade County, in which the city of Miami lies, these waters 
have claimed many lives. But nobody did very much to curb this 
menace until March 21, 1959. On that tragic Saturday, in a six- 
hour span, three children drowned, alone and helpless, in Dade 
County waterways. In the wake of this triple tragedy, responsible 
residents wondered what could be done to prevent it from happen- 
ing again. Closing down all canals and rock pits was deemed too 
extreme a step. Dade County needs its attractive waterways, 
which afford year-round swimming, boating, fishing and other 
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water sports. The canals not only 
were essential for drainage, but en- 
hanced property values. 

There had been demands for 
fencing off unsupervised waters, but 
as County Manager O. W. Camp- 
bell explained: ‘The cost would be 
fabulous, and anyway, any kid can 
climb a fence. Let’s face it: every 
child in Dade County will always 
have the opportunity to drown him- 
self until he learns to swim.” 

This was the only way—to teach 
the children to swim. And the triple 
tragedy of March 21 set in motion 
“Operation Splash,” a massive drive 
to do just that. Spurred by news- 
papers, radio and television, Dade 
County exploded into action. 

At a conference in the editorial 
offices of the Miami Herald, “Swim 
For Your Life” clinics were pro- 
posed to carry the water safety pro- 
gram into every neighborhood. ‘This 
program was aimed at the 75,000 
county children of pre-school age, 
who often fall into family swimming 
pools or wander away to drown in 
nearby canals. 

The first clinic was held in Miami 
on April 13. Thereafter, five nights 
a week for three weeks, others were 
held in school buildings all over the 
county. Worried parents turned out 
in force, bringing their children. At 
these clinics, the famed Red Cross 
manual, “Teaching Johnny to 
Swim,” came alive for thousands of 
people. It was used to show parents 
how they could teach their toddlers 
basic water-survival skills which 
would enable them to keep afloat 
until help came. After the clinics, 
workshops for parents were con- 
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ducted at the public swimming 
pools. Parents learned how to swim 
and how to teach swimming. After 
teaching their own children, many 
parents organized classes in private 
pools and reached out to help other 
youngsters. 

In the early days of “Operation 
Splash,” some people, like Mrs. Jack 
R. Moon, looked at their infre- 
quently used back-yard swimming 
pools and felt guilty because so 
many children needed that water for 
swimming lessons. But Mrs. Moon, 
like hundreds of others, decided to 
act, not fret. She and her husband 
and two daughters all took swim- 
ming and lifesaving courses. Then 
they opened their pool as a commu- 
nity center for beginner, junior and 
senior courses in swimming and 
lifesaving. Some neighbors qualified 
as Red Cross instructors and 
served as non-paid teachers. 

In block after block, in neighbor- 
hoods all over the county, this same 
scene was repeated. 

Some parents worked harder than 
others because they had lost a child 
to the water. Johnny Shropshire, 11 
months old, toddled away from his 
mother. When he was found only a 
few minutes ‘ater, he was floating 
face down in the family pool. “We 
thought we had been so very careful 
to keep the pool gate closed and 
locked,” Mrs. Shropshire said. “But 
somehow it was left open.” 

Out of the Shropshires’ personal 
tragedy grew a fierce determination 
to fight the menace that had taken 
Johnny. Mother, father and six 
other children took courses as swim- 
ming instructors. Then they started 
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classes in the pool in which Johnny 
had died. “I would do anything,” 
Mrs. Shropshire said, “to save an- 
other woman’s baby.” 

And the lessons weren’t restricted 
to kids. “The mothers need instruc- 
tions as much as the children,” Mrs. 
Shropshire explained. “Mothers 
who can barely take care of them- 
selves in the water will take three or 
four kids to a pool. They couldn’t 
help them if they got in trouble.” 

Dade County’s fathers helped as 
best they could, but their time was 
limited. It was the mothers, avail- 
able during the day, who became 
the most important force in “Opera- 
tion Splash.” 

The Miami News, seeing the po- 
tentialities of militant mothers, en- 
listed the cooperation of the Parent 
Teachers Association in forming a 
group of Aquatic Mothers Clubs, 
under the supervision of Mrs. Frank 
Orcutt, county P.T.A. safety chair- 
man. Application forms were pub- 
lished in the News, and mothers 
were reminded that they did not 
have to be swimmers to join. As they 
volunteered, Mrs. Orcutt assigned 
them to pools where Red Cross in- 
structors worked with them. Those 
who could not qualify as swimming 
teachers acted as baby sitters. 

There was a ready-made pattern 
to follow in setting up the clubs. 
Three years earlier, at the Sunkist 
Pool in North Miami, Mrs. Julia 
Mayo had hit upon the idea of en- 
listing mothers as volunteer helpers. 
Thirty joined her, and in one sum- 
mer they taught 1,000 children to 
swim. The next year they turned out 
1,500 swimmers. 
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Mrs. Mayo herself was a volun- 
teer, unpaid worker at Sunkist. 
When she was 15, she had promised 
a girl friend that she would teach 
her small brother to swim. In an- 
ticipation of the lessons, her friend 
bought the little fellow a swimsuit. 
He tried it on and slipped away to 
go wading in a river near his home. 
When they found his body in the 
river, Julia vowed that she would 
devote herself to averting this type 
of tragedy. 

After her two years at Sunkist, the 
city of North Miami employed Mrs. 
Mayo as lifeguard and instructor at 
its municipal pool. Some of the Sun- 
kist volunteer mothers transferred to 
the new pool and others joined her 
until she had a club of 100 mothers 
aided by 27 teenagers. During the 
1959 campaign, they put 3,000 
children through their courses. 

While Julia Mayo was working 
with mothers at Sunkist, Ken 
Schoonmaker, director of the West 
End Municipal Pool, was doing the 
same thing. At first, his West End 
Aquatic Club had only 19 members, 
who took courses from Schoon- 
maker, then tackled a group of chil- 
dren. It became a fascinating hobby, 
and 17 other women joined the club. 
In two summers, this little band 
graduated 1,000 swimmers. 

“Whenever the husbands start 
beefing because their wives are away 
from home so much, we throw a 
splash party at the pool,” Schoon- 
maker says. “They stop complain- 
ing when they see what those women 
are accomplishing.” 

From the pattern set by Julia 
Mayo and Ken Schoonmaker, large 
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Aquatic Mothers Clubs were formed 
at every public swimming pool. 
Other smaller groups operated in 
private pools. In neighborhoods 
where there were no pools near at 
hand, the mothers went looking for 
water. In suburban Opa-locka, a 
group of mothers pestered U. S. 
Navy brass until they won permis- 
sion to use a big pool at the Navy 
Reserve Base. 

In the far northern end of Dade 
County, a group of 48 mothers 
headed by Mrs. Frank Lewis drove 
ten miles to Hallandale in neigh- 
boring Broward County and talked 
their way into using that city’s 
municipal pool. They persuaded 
the Broward County Red Cross to 
furnish two instructors to teach 
them. Then they corralled 700 kids 


who couldn’t swim and went to work 


on them. 
A FEW mothers even experienced 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
their instruction had saved a life. 
One boy who was taking lessons 
from Mrs. Lewis fell into a canal. “I 
remembered,” he told her, “how you 
showed me how to tread water. I 
kept myself up and hollered until 
somebody came and pulled me out.” 
“Except for me, that little boy 
would have been dead,” Mrs. Lewis 
said. “It didn’t sink in all at once, 
but when it did, I glowed all over.” 
Steadily, agencies such as the 
Y.M.C.A. broadened their water- 
safety programs. In salt-water la- 
goons in Dade County’s four ocean 
parks, Red Cross-trained volunteers 
assisted the regular instructors in 
running hundreds of children 
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through assembly-line courses. The 
recreation departments in munici- 
palities throughout the county threw 
facilities into the fight, while police- 
men and firemen also worked with 
groups of children. 

There weren’t enough public 
pools to handle such a massive 
campaign, so to fill the gap, many 
of the luxurious hotels and motels 
catering to South Florida’s big tour- 
ist trade offered their facilities. At 
the Rancher Motel, pool manager 
Si Forman had made a hobby of 
giving free lessons to promising 
young swimmers. When “Operation 
Splash” started, the North Miami 
Beach recreation department asked 
Forman to take on some children 
who had no public pool available to 
them. Forman agreed—and then 
came the deluge. In a few days, 650 
children came to him. 

Teaching all of them wasn’t going 
to be Forman’s big problem. How, 
he asked himself, could he pacify 
the motel management and guests 
who might resent the intrusion of 
noisy youngsters? 

One morning a woman guest 
complained to him that there was 
no room for her children in the pool. 
Forman thought quickly. If this 
woman went to the management, 
she could wreck the whole program. 

“Lady,” he said, “we charge $25 
for a course of lessons here, but if 
you will allow me I would like to 
teach your children for nothing.” 
The woman beamed and turned her 
children over to Forman, who tossed 
them in with the others. 

Forman contributed 450 hours of 
time to “Operation Splash,” work- 
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ing from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. But every 
child he taught was a swimmer when 
the summer was over. 

By September, over 75,000 chil- 
dren had taken swimming courses in 
Dade County, four times as many 
as in any preceding summer: 35,000 
were taught to swim by their own 
parents, 15,000 by the Aquatic 
Mothers Clubs, 15,000 by informal 
groups operating in private pools 
and 10,000 by staff instructors of 
regular water-safety agencies. 

By the fall, there were hard statis- 
tics to show the effectiveness of the 
campaign. In the first quarter of 
1959, there had been 25 drownings. 
In the second quarter, as “Opera- 
tion Splash” built up emphasis on 
water safety, the number dropped 
to 20. In the third quarter, the peak 
swimming months, drownings were 
down to 13. 

Even more encouraging was the 


knowledge that “Operation Splash” 
was beginning to spread. Other 
Florida counties adopted it and in- 
quiries came from cities all over the 
nation. Some of these were inspired 
by water-safety officials who vaca- 
tioned in Miami and saw the pro- 
gram in action. The Red Cross took 
the story to its national convention 
this year in Kansas City and from 
there the idea went out to the en- 
tire country. 

“This isn’t just a Dade County 
problem,” Russell K. Townsend, 
director of First Aid and Water 
Safety of the Dade County Red 
Cross, pointed out. “The Florida 
drowning rate has been matched in 
several other parts of the nation. 
Water claims at least 7,000 lives a 
year in this country. If other areas 
follow our example, that unneces- 
sary death toll can be cut way 
down.” 


BARTLETT’S QUOTATION 


AT ADEN, the entrance to the Red Sea, the operators of 
a telegraph company work in a large, lofty room. Dur- 
ing a particularly warm spell one of the ceiling fans 
stopped working, and a mechanic was attending it, 
perched on the roof outside. When he had it fixed, he 
wanted someone to see if it functioned properly. So he 
called down to one of the telegraph operators: “Bartlett!” 

Bartlett looked all around to see who had called him. 

“Bartlett!” came the call again. By this time the 
whole room was looking around. 

“Bartlett!” came the unknown voice from on high. 
Bartlett, assuming a hushed, reverent voice, said: 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.” 

For ten minutes afterward, communications between 


Europe and the Orient were at a standstill. 
—Healthways Magazine 
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Charlep 
Weaver’s 


His mythical 
family tree— 
heavy on 

the sap—keeps 
Charley Weaver 
flourishing 

as T'V’s 

top slick hick. 
On the 
following pages 
is a new 
gallery of 

some 

of his zanest 
kinsmen 


Reprinted courtesy Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., from the book, 

CHARLEY WEAVER'S FAMILY ALBUM 
by Clif? Arquette, © 1960 by Cliff Arquette. 





his is a picture of my father when he was 
a young’un. 
I wouldn’t say he was fat, but around Christmas 
time his folks used to hide him for 
fear somebody might stick an apple in his 
mouth and roast him. 
He was an awfully good baby, but a bit 
nearsighted. His folks were worried about him 
because he liked to suck his thumb— 
they worried even more when he still did it at 
the age of forty-eight. He claimed it 
was the only fresh meat he ever got in the house. 








his is my great aunt, Kitty Weaver. 
She was the first airline stewardess. Aunt Kitty 
used to say, “In my day, when a 
stewardess won her wings, she really won 
her wings.” 
Auntie was hostess for the Hard Cider Flight 
from Mt. Idy, over Snyder’s Swamp to 
Lompock. From this flight came the aviation 
term “flying blind.” 
In those days the cabins on airplanes were 
so small the stewardess had to ride outside on the 
wing. Great Aunt Kitty was promoted 
for her quick thinking the day the landing 
gear wouldn’t work. She had all the 
passengers poke their feet through the floor of 
the plane and run along the runway for 
a landing. 
Her worst day occurred the day some wise guy 
hung a sign that said “Gentlemen” 
on the emergency exit door. They lost seven 
passengers. 
All in all, Auntie loved her work, except for 
the weekly chore of putting new rubber bands 
on the engines. 
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his here one is a picture of me when I was 
a baby. For the first year I had snow-white 
hair. Mamma was so nearsighted she 
always powdered the wrong end. People used 
to say I was either the oldest baby or 
the youngest man they had ever seen. When 
my father first saw me he went right out and filed 
a claim for accident insurance. 
I was a good baby, but my brother Norby 
was spoiled. A steam roller ran over him. For 
several years after that I had a very tall, 
thin, flat brother. 
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his here is Father’s other brother, Elwood, 
when he and his bride went on 
their honeymoon to Niagara Falls. Later, his 
wife said the Falls was her second 
disappointment. 
They were married by a Justice of the Peace, 

. and Elwood always said that was the last 

time there was any peace in their marriage. 
They used to fight like cats and dogs 
—she’d scratch him, and he’d bite her. Even the 
picture is scratchy. 
For twenty years of their married life they 
never spoke to one another. They had twelve 
children. Yes, I know what you mean, 
but then, that branch of the family was always 
rather unusual. 
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ut you know, when I look through my 
old family album, the one I remember most is 
my sister, Winnie Ethel Weaver. 
Fun-loving, carefree and vicious to a fault. She 
was in the show business. 
She left home when she was nine years old after 
a slight disagreement with my father. 
Fractured both his arms. Next thing we 
heard of her she was appearing on the stage in 
New York in an act called “Winsome 
Winnie Weaver—World’s Weirdest Weight 
Lifter.” 
Yes, she was strong all right, in more ways than 
one. In one part of her act she used to 
stand on a cement block while her assistant 
(fellow named Slug) would hit her on top of the 
head with a forty-pound sledge hammer 
and break the cement block. She finally had to 
cut that part out of her act because she 
started to get fallen arches. 
Yes, I remember Mamma, Father 
and my brothers and sisters, but most of all—I 
remember Winnie! 








BY WILLIAM NICKERSON 


HEN WE WERE in our 20s, my 

wife and I looked around for a 
way to supplement my low salary. 
Accidentally, we stumbled on a 
method for making money that 
overshadowed my other work; so 
that we became, literally, million- 
aires without really setting out to 
achieve this goal. 

We started with only a hard- 
saved $1,000; and we pyramided 
our money under circumstances that 
were more difficult and dangerous 
than today’s conditions. 

You can start out with average 
savings today and make $1,000,000 
in real estate as I have. The oppor- 
tunities for the average investor are 
greater than ever before in history. 

Saving the initial nest egg to get 
started was by far the hardest task 
on the road to our $1,000,000. On a 
1933 telephone company starting 
wage of $15 a week, along with 
raises and bonuses, my wife and I 
managed to save $1,000 in three 


“Is made a million dollars 


years. We bought a run-down house 
that needed fixing, but was basically 
sound. We painted it, inside and out, 
and put in a garden and new plumb- 
ing and electrical fixtures. This in- 
creased its value. 

In two years we traded our house 
for a basically sound pair of apart- 
ments that needed painting and 
other work. We thus stumbled into 
an almost foolproof formula for 
making money. We had no spectacu- 
lar goals in mind, like making 
$1,000,000. But by the time I was 
42, our net estate had mushroomed 
to $500,000. My wife said, “Why 
don’t you retire?” 

The phone company’s steady em- 
ployment had given me a chance to 
save and establish good credit. But 
it was one of the sweetest moments 
of my life when I told the Boss, 
“Dear Boss—I quit!” 

You could start today with $1,000 
as I did, and buy income (rent-pro- 
ducing) property. There are many 


Mr. Nickerson is author of the current runaway best seller (300,000 copies), 
“How | Turned $1,000 into a Million in Real Estate—in My Spare Time.” 





—in my spare time!” 


rental houses on the market which 
you can buy with that little down. A 
California widow writes that after 
reading my book she bought a tri- 
plex with only $1,000 down. 

But on today’s real estate market, 
the average person needs a mini- 
mum of $2,500; this is often the 
average savings of a typical family 
whose head is between 25 and 34. 
It would be the result of about four 
years’ savings, including interest, at 
$50 monthly. 


The one million dollar formula— 
first step 


You take your $2,500 savings and 
borrow on a first or second mortgage 
three times as much, $7,500. This 
makes a total of $10,000, with which 
you buy a basically sound but run- 
down rental house or pair of apart- 
ments. You fix up the property in 
your spare time, painting and reno- 
vating and modernizing fixtures. 
Expenses and loan payments come 
from the income from your prop- 
erty. You plough back the rest, plus 
your continuing $50 monthly sav- 
ings. You don’t have to put in more 
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savings. But for one who starts with 
a small sum, it will accelerate 
progress to continue saving after 
buying the first property. 

After the property is fixed up it 
is worth more to a tenant, so you 
raise the rents 25 percent. This in- 
creases the value of the property 
(the basic yardstick for valuing 
apartments is ten times the net an- 
nual income). 

In two years you sell your im- 
proved property at the increased 
value; giving you a gross profit of 
25 percent on the total investment, 
including the amount you’ve bor- 
rowed. A nominal return for your 
risk, imagination and work. You 
pay a realtor’s sales costs, about five 
percent. (I am not a broker, but 
I advocate trading through real- 
tors and paying Board commissions. 
This helps you find more good buys 
and make better deals. ) 

After selling your first property 
your net worth including profit and 
two additional years of savings, and 
after paying off your mortgage and 
the realtor’s commission, would be 
$5,800. You trade your capital for a 
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larger piece of income property, 
perhaps four to six flats, again with 
borrowed money. 

A Massachusetts serviceman 
wrote me recently of buying a four- 
plex with tremendous opportunities 
for improvement. He paid only 
$3,000 down, and his total purchase 
price was $15,000. 


Maximum borrowing — 
the very heart 


Maximum borrowing is the very 
heart of making money, because you 
thereby make a profit on the other 
fellow’s savings. This is the way the 
banks and insurance companies 
make money. Many people are 
afraid to borrow, because they feel 
that they should not go into debt. 
But it is sound to borrow money to 
make money.. Borrow the most you 
can at each step of your progress, 
as long as you can handle loan 
payments and expenses from your 
property income. 


Faster turnover possible 


My example of the first step is typi- 
cal—two years and 25 percent gross 
profit. I know of many profitable 
resales within a few months of pur- 
chase; and many recent deals show 
profits ranging from 50 to 100 
percent. For example, a _ house 
painter told me that he read my 
book when he had only $400 in the 
bank and couldn’t wait to save 
$2,500 before getting started. He 
bought a run-down house and 
painted it, and inside one month 
turned his property over for a $4,000 
profit. This is 1,000 percent profit 
in one month. But let’s stick to a 
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conservative formula: an average 25 
percent gross profit on an average 
turnover time of two years. 


The pyramid 


In two more years, four years after 
your start with $2,500, you would be 
worth a net of $11,575. In six years 
you would have $21,681; in eight 
years $39,363; and in ten years 
$70,548. At first your progress is not 
spectacular. That is why many per- 
sons become discouraged, and don’t 
keep at it. This is not a get-rich- 
quick process. 

In 12 years you start moving 
faster, still using the same profit 
ratios, and are worth $124,884. In 
14 years you would have $219,972; 
in 16 years $386,376; and in 18 
years $677,583. In 20 years you 
would top $1,000,000 with a net of 
$1,187,195. 


400 to one—in your favor 


Does this seem a little fantastic? It 
actually works out for anyone who 
keeps at it. If you keep moving 
forward on the track of income 
property investment, authoritative 
studies show that your chances for 
success are 400-to-one. 

Some become so enthused about 
making money in apartments, they 
think they can do as well in any 
field. They may go off on a tangent. 
There are many ways to make a for- 
tune, but rental dwellings are the 
surest road, meeting a vital neces- 
sity of life. My formula is based on 
buying property that pays for itself 
from income. You get a sound re- 
turn while you are waiting for an 
increase in value. 
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You put something into property 
Moreover, you put something into 
the property, fixing it up to increase 
its value. This is, therefore, not a 
program depending on inflation, 
and it also gives you a built-in safety 
factor in case of a recession. Each 
dollar spent to improve property 
should increase value a minimum of 
$2. After fixing up a property, you 
can often borrow as much as you 
have’ put into it. I know of many 
who have done this. 

A Rhode Island salesman writes, 
for example, that he recently put a 
total of $7,500 into buying a dilapi- 
dated eight-room house, and con- 
verting it into a modern duplex. He 
was then able to borrow $10,000 
from his bank on this property. 

Present real estate loans are self- 
amortizing. You just make monthly 


payments from the income and there 
is no problem of renewal. 


Comparatively free from 
income taxes 

Pyramiding and operating profits 
can be comparatively free from in- 
come taxes. The maximum tax is 
25 percent on your profits, which 
are “capital gains” if you’ve held 
the property for six months. If you, 
the seller, take back a mortgage of 
70 percent or more your tax can be 
spread out over as many years as the 
mortgage. That is why many sellers 
will turn their property over to you 
with a small down payment. 

In a trade, there are no taxes on 
profit, as this is considered a con- 
tinuation of the same investment. 
Thus, I advocate trading up when 
you start with smaller properties. 
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With a larger building, like an 
apartment house, it often pays to 
hold it and refinance to obtain funds 
for buying and pyramiding other 
properties. 

A Texas investor paid approxi- 
mately $100,000 for a piece of in- 
come property, and later borrowed 
$150,000 on it, thus reaping $50,000 
in extra cash to start new pyramids. 
You don’t have to pay a cent in tax 
for money you get by borrowing— 
even if you borrow more than you 
invested in the property. 

Most of the operating income, 
which you bank, can be offset on 
your tax return by depreciation and 
interest charges on the money you’ve 
borrowed. An advantage of older 
property is that you can take a 
heavier depreciation. Investing in 
improved real estate is one way to 
make a fortune and not have it eaten 
up by income taxes. 

In 1955, to retest my theory, I be- 
gan shopping from ads that realtors 
had put in metropolitan papers. 
This is the best way to shop, as it 
leads you to other good properties. 

I wanted to prove there were 
good buys still available on the open 
market. My wife, Lucille, and I were 
satisfied to sit back and enjoy the 
fruits of our $500,000. But I found 
so many good buys I could not resist 
them all. I borrowed on my apart- 
ments and used the money to buy 
and fix up more properties. In two 
years I doubled my net worth to 
over $1,000,000. 

I have continued to shop current 
real estate markets personally in 
various parts of the U.S., from 
Massachusetts to Hawaii, and I 
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continually run into good buys. 


Many up-to-date examples 
of success 


Financing has grown tighter, al- 
though it is now loosening, and 
prices are moving upward. These 
factors may discourage some in- 
vestors, but they do not stand in the 
way of success. 

A neophyte New Jersey investor 
tells, for instance, of buying a run- 
down two-unit apartment house in 
late 1959 for $10,500. He was able 
to make improvements, chiefly of 
painting and better heating, at a 
cost of $1,500. This made a total 
outlay of $12,000. In three months 
he has increased rents sufficiently 
to raise the market value to $19,000. 

In January 1960, a southwestern 
general contractor phoned that on a 
$40,000 investment he stood to make 
$250,000 in two years by astute 
financing and major improvements 
to a large block of apartments. I 
double-checked his figures, and his 
profit estimate proved conservative. 

Film star Dana Andrews on the 
May 6, 1960 television show, PER- 
SON TO PERSON, told of the property 
investment opportunities he had 
found after starting out to follow the 
guidance set forth in my book. 


Time and the stork and 
automation 


The field of financing capital 
improvements and pyramiding to 
$1,000,000 or more in real estate is 
wide open. Three major factors are 
time and the stork and automation. 
Because of these factors over 
1,000,000 new dwelling units are 
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needed in the U.S. each year. This 
number will keep expanding as the 
war babies have families. 

Time keeps wearing away each 
day, and there are already about 
14,000,000 dwelling units in need 
of some rehabilitation. Needing 
complete rejuvenation are 300,000 
additional units that drop below the 
slum line every year. In New York 
City, still under rent controls, more 
slums are created each year than the 
number of additional apartments 
being built by Government-spon- 
sored redevelopment. 

These dwelling units can be 
renovated for desirable living by 
private investors. Both Congress and 
the Administration are working on 
long-term financing to encourage 
improvement of older property, 
probably to be backed by the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

Automation means increased pro- 
duction, resulting in higher personal 
incomes. In the last ten years, aver- 
age family earnings have jumped 
$2,350 to a 1959 peak of $6,520. 
This means that tenants will earn 
the income to pay for the improved 
housing which they desire. 


Always opportunity 

In the boom times which we are now 
enjoying, opportunities keep knock- 
ing for the average investor. All 
you have to do is reach out and open 
the door. 

You cannot expect the fruits of 
free enterprise to drop in your lap. 
But the opportunity to make 
$1,000,000 awaits you today, if you 
set on a worthwhile goal, and keep 
striving to achieve it. \id 
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BY AL SILVERMAN 


nuts 
about 
peanut 
butter 


If you’re 

a hollow shell 
it’s for you: 
for it’s loaded 
with protein— 
and sticks 

to the ribs 


_ YOU THINK peanut butter is for 
the birds, you are absolutely 
right. In cold weather, ornitholo- 
gists suggest smearing it on the bark 
of oak trees to nourish pine and 
myrtle warblers and chickadees. 
But peanut butter is also an 
inexpensive, pleasant-tasting food, 
highly popular with human beings— 
mainly Americans—125,000,000 of 
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whom consume it in astonishing 
quantities. In 1958, sales of the 
thick brown spread totaled $161,- 
220,000, and an estimated 300,000 
tons of peanuts are used to make 
about 400,000,000 pounds of pea- 
nut butter annually—accounting for 
more than half of the nation’s edible 
peanut crop. 

And peanut butter is eaten in 
many curious ways—with raw on- 
ions, inside a slit-open banana, 
mixed with sour cream or yogurt, or 
by the tablespoon. Mainly, however, 
it is a food for children. According 
to a U.S. Department of Agriculture 
survey, 94 percent of households 
with children 16 and under, use 
peanut butter. 

In the author’s house there is a 
three-year-old rebel who subsists, 
it seems, on nothing but peanut 
butter. However, our pediatrician, 
Dr. Donald Weisman of White 
Plains, New York, who writes for 
national publications on children’s 
eating habits, told us: “Let him eat 
it until it comes out of his ears. It 
fills his caloric needs.” 

Miss Dorothy Bates of The Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association agrees. 
“Peanut butter can be an important 
source of nutrients,” she explains. 
“Peanuts are similar to dried beans 
and peas in nutritive value. They 
are one of the few foods of vege- 
table source which contain pro- 
teins of high quality.” 

Thus the Department of Agricul- 
ture suggests four tablespoons of 
peanut butter as an alternate to a 
meat, poultry or fish dish, and a 
spokesman for the American Medi- 
cal Association terms peanut butter 
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“an excellent item to include in a 
varied food diet.” But he does not 
recommend eating only peanut but- 
ter day in and day out, since “‘it is en- 
tirely lacking in vitamins A and C.” 

For diet-conscious individuals, 
though, peanut butter, with its high 
fat content, is not the best food. Re- 
cently, a Congressman from a pea- 
nut-growing state, was interviewed 
by a woman TV commentator. At 
the end of the interview, the com- 
mentator handed the Congressman 
a tray containing peanut butter and 
crackers. “Won’t you have some 
peanut butter?” she asked. 

The Congressman irked not a few 
of his constituents when he said, 
with obvious distaste, “No, thanks, 
I have to watch my waistline.” 

Despite such sentiments, the pea- 
nut butter industry continues to 
push ahead. More than 95 percent 
of the peanut butter produced in 
this country today is manufactured 
by about 50 companies. Most of the 
large concerns make both smooth 
peanut butter and the chunky va- 
riety, which is rapidly growing in 
popularity, although it is still far 
behind the smooth peanut butter in 
sales. (Chunky peanut butter is 
made by simply adding chopped 
peanuts to the mixture.) 

Basically, peanut butter is pro- 
duced by grinding up roasted pea- 
nuts which have been shelled and 
blanched, and from which the heart 
of each kernel has been removed. 
The most common way of grinding 
peanuts into peanut butter is to force 
the peanuts through rotating steel 
plates, which convert the solid pea- 
nut into a semi-liquid. The actual 
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amount of peanuts in peanut but- 
ter varies. One company recently 
changed its label from peanut butter 
to “peanut spread” because it con- 
tained only 75 percent ground pea- 
nuts. The Food and Drug Admini- 
stration recommends that there be 
at least 95 percent ground peanuts 
in peanut butter. 

Peanuts are graded according to 
size. The grades known as Number 
1 and 2 are the smallest peanuts and 
are the ones most commonly used 
for peanut butter. The size of the 
peanut does not affect the quality. 
Three principal types of peanuts are 
grown in this country—Virginias, 
Runners and Spanish—but the lat- 
ter two are used most frequently in 
peanut butter. The companies get 
their peanuts from two main South- 
ern areas—Georgia-Alabama and 
Texas-Oklahoma. 

The peanuts are shelled and 
cleaned at crushing mills, and are 
eraded after the hulls are removed. 
Those unsuitable for eating are 
crushed into peanut oil. During the 
grading process, a conveyor belt car- 
ries the shelled peanuts past a covey 
of keen-eyed inspectors. 

In addition, there are electronic 
machines which detect even the 
slightest moisture on a kernel. Later, 
when the peanuts reach a manufac- 
turer, they are inspected again for 
imperfections. 

Nobody is quite sure how peanut 
butter originated, but historians 
generally credit the pre-Inca In- 
dians of Peru who, centuries ago, 
ground peanuts between stones. 
They called the peanut. mani, or 
ground-seed, and it was an object 
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of worship. Almost every Incan and 
pre-Incan mummy was provided 
with a ration of peanuts to feed the 
spirit on its journey into the after- 
world. An American explorer, A. 
Hyatt Verrill, tells of roasting and 
eating peanuts found in Inca tombs. 
He says they were “well-preserved 
and delicious.” 

Peanut butter became popular in 
the U.S. in the 1890s, through the 
efforts of a number of physicians 
who put peanuts through a meat 
grinder and fed the paste to patients 
as a high-protein, easily digested 
food. Later the mixture was recom- 
mended to invalids by some sana- 
toriums. 

By 1914, 23 brands of peanut 
butter could be found in the markets 
of Kansas City alone. In those days, 
grocers ground it out in their stores 
on request. An important spur to 
the spread of peanut butter was the 
invention of a chemical stabilization 
process in the late 1920s. Before 
that, the peanut oil invariably rose 
to the top. Grocers received their 
peanut butter in tubs or pails and 
were advised to “use a wooden pad- 
dle and stir it frequently” to get a 


uniform mixture. The stabilization 
process not only prevented rancidi- 
ty, but made peanut butter smoother 
and less dry. 

It also helped to lessen another 
big problem: peanut butter’s ten- 
dency to stick to the roof of the 
mouth—especially among _ people 
who have dentures or bridgework. 
The National Peanut Council ex- 
plains that peanut butter sticks be- 
cause it is a paste with a fat content 
of approximately 50 percent. But 
the Council hastens to point out that 
peanut butter will not stick exces- 
sively unless taken in excessively big 
bites. “Properly eaten, especially 
with bread and crackers, it should 
pass through the mouth without too 
much sticking.” 

However, a better formula has 
recently been suggested by an Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, housewife whose 
four young children are avid con- 
sumers of peanut butter. “I spread 
the peanut butter on bread, then 
turn the bread upside down and eat 
it that way,” she explains. “It never 
sticks.” 

What more can you ask of pea- 
nut butter? 


CURFEW COMPLAINT 


A FORMER RESIDENT of a small Missouri town was ask- 


ing about the old town. 


“I understand they have a curfew law out there now,” 


he said. 


“No,” his informant answered, “they did have one, 


but they’ve abandoned it.” 
“What was the matter?” 


“Well, the bell rang each evening at 9 o’clock, and 
almost everybody complained that it woke them up.” 
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Versatile 
electronic 
“‘simulators’’ now 
train our jet 
pilots and 
future spacemen 
with speed 

and safety. They 
duplicate all 

the rigors of 
flight—without 
ever leaving 

the ground! 


Amazing machines 
that 
make believe 


BY DON MURRAY 


I HUDDLED in the cockpit of the 
world’s hottest airplane, the 
black, missile-shaped, rocket-pow- 
ered X-15, listening to the final 
count down while fear and anticipa- 
tion quickened my pulse. I was sus- 
pended under the mother ship, a 
B-52 jet bomber flying just under 
the speed of sound at 38,000 feet. 

“Four ... three... two... 
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one .. .” I dropped from the wing, 
fired my two rocket engines and 
pointed to the reaches of the sky 
where man has not yet flown. 

In just 270 seconds the rocket en- 
gines would burn out; in less than 
ten minutes the entire mission would 
be complete. As I flew the plane, my 
right arm was cradled in an arm 
rest so I could more easily “gentle” 
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the controls of this sensitive ship, for 
a nervous twitch, a tremble, a mo- 
mentary loss of confidence could give 
an accidental nudge that would 
drastically alter the plane’s angle. 
Suddenly my rocket engines had 
burned out, and I was higher than 
man had ever flown before, silently 
coasting upwards at 3,500 miles an 
hour. The air was so thin my right 
hand could no longer handle the 
ship, no matter how carefully I ca- 
ressed the conventional controls. I 
had to fly with my left hand, laid in 
another arm rest, operating the in- 
finitely more delicate controls of the 
tiny jets to maintain the plane’s 
angle. That one hand also had to 
control the plane in three directions. 
A hair-trigger move forward or 
backward would change the atti- 
tude of my plane, now racing into 
the black world of space, and cause 
it to roll or zigzag erratically. 
Then I reached the peak of my 
mission: 220,000 feet, over 40 miles 
in the sky. I edged the X-15 over the 
hump and dove towards Earth, fall- 
ing half a mile a second. At 80,000 
feet I pulled out and started back to 
my base. In less than ten minutes | 
had completed my flight and gone 
over 200 miles in ground distance. 
But I had never left the ground. 
I had been flying from the same 
seat in which such test pilots as 
North American Aviation Com- 
pany’s Scott Crossfield, Major Bob 
White of the Air Force and Joe 
Walker of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration have 
spent hundreds of hours. I had 
flown the X-15 simulator, an amaz- 
ing $300,000 device anchored firm- 
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ly to the cement floor of a North 
American hangar in Los Angeles. 

It is an exact replica of the X-15, 
with the actual instruments and 
controls of the plane hooked up to 
a monstrous, tennis-court-sized ana- 
log computer, which electronically 
receives each action of the pilot, 
computes its relationship to wind, 
speed, fuel, the other controls and 
hundreds of additional factors. In- 
stantly, the evidence of what would 
happen in the air flashes before his 
eyes on the instrument panel. The 
results are computed almost as fast 
as they happen in _ flight—even 
4,000-miles-an-hour flight. 

The X-15 simulator, which “flew” 
two years before the plane itself, 
actually helped to design the real 
ship. When the pilots started to fly 
the simulator, the computer showed 
that they needed a different damper 
(an artificial stabilizing device) ; a 
strange tail that extended as far be- 
low the plane as it did on top; and 
special gyroscopes to keep the sleek 
craft under control. 

The simulator even showed the 
engineers that special instruments 
had to be created, such as a slide- 
slip control, if the pilot was to fly 
the plane. The handle on the con- 
trol had been worked out by top 
flight designers and checked by ex- 
perienced engineers and the test 
pilots themselves. But when they 
flew the simulator, they found that 
they couldn’t operate the control 
handle. It had to be changed. 

The X-15 simulator is one of the 
most dramatic of the amazing ma- 
chines that make believe, but not 
one of the most sophisticated. The 
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simulator business has become a 
huge one since World War II. It 
grew larger with the jet age, and 
will become even more important as 
we reach into space, since simulators 
are the next best way known to train 
men, outside of actual flying experi- 
ence, to do hundreds of complicated 
tasks that require instant decisions 
and tolerate no error. 

All Air Force and Navy pilots are 
simulator-trained sometime in their 
career, and they keep using simula- 
tors to practice emergency proce- 
dures and check on their instrument 
skills. And the Federal Aviation 


Agency now accepts simulator time 
for one of its two annual checkups 
of airline transport pilots. 


— paneapeeoem for commercial jets 
are enormous installations which 
cost more than $1,000,000, but they 
aren’t luxuries. Capital Airlines esti- 
mates it will save about $175 an 
hour by training pilots in a simula- 
tor instead of a Viscount turbo-prop. 
American Airlines has a Curtiss- 
Wright Mobile 707 simulator on a 
62-ton truck; United Airlines, a 
DC-8 simulator at Denver; Trans- 
World Airlines, a 707 version at 
Kansas City; Pan American, both a 
Boeing 707-320 and a Douglas DC-8 
simulator in the New York area. 
They are all in constant use. 

{ visited a 10,000 square-foot 
building in Lawndale, California, 
owned by the Douglas Aircraft 
Corp. and saw their million-dollar 
DC-8 simulator, which was ordered 
before the DC-8 was on the produc- 
tion line. Actually, the first test pilot 
to check out the DC-8 spent more 
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than 40 hours in the simulator be- 
fore he flew the huge jet. 

This astonishing device is a far 
cry from the Link Trainer, the 
stubby blue sweatbox which has 
trained more than 2,000,000 fliers 
since the early days before World 
War II, teaching them the rudi- 
ments of aviation, and later check- 
ing them out for instrument flight. 
The Link Trainer only crudely ap- 
proximates the principles of flight 
as experienced in all planes; a mod- 
ern simulator duplicates all the re- 
actions of a specific airplane. 

When I climbed into the cockpit 
of the DC-8 simulator, it was ar- 
ranged exactly as a plane’s cockpit 
would be except there’s no steward- 
ess to bring in a cup of coffee. Each 
one of the DC-8’s more than 120 
instruments and controls are dupli- 
cated in the simulator, and they are 
hooked up to an enormous computer 
with 118 miles of wiring. 

The radio crackled orders from 
the “tower,” a special room in the 
building where even static is simu- 
lated, and Scott Flower, assistant 
chief pilot for Pan-American’s Tech- 
nical-Overseas Division, “took off” 
with me. I felt the “plane” tense 
and sway as it lumbered down the 
runway. As we picked up speed, the 
concrete whizzed by before my eyes, 
the result of a tricky closed-circuit 
TV system. The ceiling was 600 feet, 
and soon after we were air-borne we 
pushed into the clouds. 

Even for experienced pilots like 
Captain Flower, illusion becomes 
reality in a matter of moments. 
There is no joking or carelessness in 
a simulator. The pilots behave as 
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they would in flight. When we cut 
through the clouds on an instru- 
ment landing and saw the runway 
loom up right on the button, you 
could feel the emotion of relief. 

No detail is ignored on these 
simulated flights. When you take off 
from Denver, for example, 5,280 
feet above sea level, the computer 
makes the simulator react the way a 
real plane would in that high alti- 
tude. Any airport in the world can 
be simulated with accuracy, and 
every known instrument-landing sys- 
,tem operates as it does on airstrips 
around the globe. The weight of the 
plane changes as fuel is used or 
ditched in an emergency. The plane 
bounces around in a cold front, re- 
acts to a cross wind, and, most im- 
portant, over 100 malfunctions can 
be accurately simulated so pilots 
can learn on the ground how to 
handle control situations that might 
be fatal if they faced them in the air. 

In the simulator, I saw more haz- 
ardous conditions recreated than 
would occur on any flight. We had 
icing, radio failure, fires, and even 
lost two engines—yet we were able 
to land safely using the tech- 
niques and equipment that had 
been worked out in flight and in 
simulators. 

There are stories about pilots 
screaming and breaking down in 
simulators. I cannot document 
them. I have seen pilots look back 
at the wings, grey-faced with anx- 
iety, when an engine “catches fire,” 
but I have never seen an instructor 
push a man to the breaking point. 
There is good reason for this. The 
simulators are so frighteningly real- 
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istic that it would be easy to push a 
man beyond his capability, to rob 
him of one of his most precious 
possessions—confidence. 

The purpose of the simulator is 
not to break a man, but to give him 
confidence, to let him see under 
controlled conditions if he will make 
mistakes—and then to help him 
learn how to stop making them. To- 
day, the flight simulator is as much 
a part of modern aviation as the 
goggles were a part of the barn- 
storming era. 

Yet it was back in those barn- 
storming days that the Link Trainer 
was born, and the little-known story 
of how it came about is one of the 
most inspiring and important stories 
of aviation. Ed Link of Binghamton, 
New York, the man who built the 
first trainer, was a pilot and flight 
instructor. He loved to fly, but he 
also wanted to live. Link never had 
an accident, but there was one haz- 
ard he couldn’t overcome by good 
planning: the unpredictable be- 
havior of a student flier when he 
got his hands on the stick. 

Link spent many terrifying hours 
with cocky pilots who didn’t realize 
the dangers of flying or with nerv- 
ous students who choked up in a 
crisis. Even the best ones had to 
learn the hard way. They could not 
discover how to pull out of a spin 
until the plane spun out of control. 
Link realized that if flying was to 
become a major means of transpor- 
tation, there would have to be a way 
for a student to learn how to handle 
a crisis in the air before he left the 
ground. 

Link’s father had a piano and 
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organ factory, and young Ed used 
an organ bellows, some abandoned 
motors, pieces of scrap wood and 
metal tubing to create a funny- 
looking, snub-nosed, short-winged 
“thing” with a cockpit. A student 
could climb into this trainer and 
practice all the basic principles of 
flying. When he put the stick for- 
ward, the plane went into a dive; 
when he pulled it back, the nose 
went up. For the first time, you 
could safely go into a dive or a spin 
and practice how to recover. Using 
this trainer, Ed Link’s brother, 
George, soloed in less than an hour 
of flying. 

Link had solved a major problem 
of the air age—how to train pilots 
safely and effectively—but nobody 
cared. For six discouraging years he 
kept working on his trainer, vainly 
trying to convince aviation experts 
of its merit. Link transported his 
trainer to Washington many times, 
and had appointments with various 
officials but to no avail. He then 
took his trainer to the St. Louis Fair 
to enter it as an aviation exhibit. He 
was turned away and had to sell 
rides in it for 25 cents apiece to 
raise enough money to get home. 

Then, in 1934, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt ordered the Army 
Air Corps to fly the U.S. mail. 
Earlier, the Army had told Link 
that it had no need for ground 
training; that while his contraption 
was a good way to teach instrument 
flying, the Air Corps didn’t need in- 
struments, since fighter pilots would 
never fight in bad weather. But 
when the Air Corps tried to fly the 
mail on regular schedules, at night 
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and in poor weather, nearly a dozen 
pilots were killed in the first week. 

During this same week, Link had 
a date to demonstrate his trainer at 
the Casey Jones Aviation School in 
Newark, New Jersey. Distressed by 
the crashes, the Air Corps sent offi- 
cers to observe, but they decided to 
leave the field when it began to rain, 
certain that nobody could fly in such 
foul weather. 

Suddenly a plane roared out of 
the clouds and came in for a perfect 
landing. Ed Link, who had taught 
himself instrument flying on his own 
trainer, was at the controls. That 
convinced the Air Corps. Ten Army 
flyers were sent to the school im- 
mediately. Then the British came 
through with an order for 200 train- 
ers. Ed Link started an assembly 
line, and went to work on it himself, 
the grease-monkey president of a 
company that would make him a 
millionaire many times over. 

When war came, the Link Train- 
er helped make it possible for us to 
create the world’s largest air force 
in a few years. U.S. airmen came 
back from dog-fighting with Japa- 
nese Zeroes or German Messer- 
schmidts, and used the Link Trainer 
to teach new pilots instrumental 
techniques that they could apply 
in combat. 

Today, more than 2,000,000 
American flyers have logged mil- 
lions of hours of Link time. Com- 
pared to the giant jet simulators, the 
old trainer seems crude, but it still 
is a valuable tool used by flyers all 
over the world. 

To see what the Link Trainer 
could do, I climbed into one at the 
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Teterboro, New Jersey, School of 
Aeronautics and pulled the canopy 
down over my head. Abruptly, I was 
cut off from the world, except for 
the headphones and microphone 
that connected me with my instruc- 
tor. I faced a busy instrument panel 
with 14 dials and a radio control; 
in my hands I held a live stick. My 
feet touched realistic rudders, and 
there was even a working throttle. 

When I climbed out 15 minutes 
later, the instructor laughed at me— 
a 220-pound ex-paratrooper. I was 
dizzy, my head ached, I was puffing, 
and I knew why fliers call it the 
sweatbox. It was the middle of win- 
ter and the hangar was cold, but I 
was wringing wet. 

The important thing, however, 
was that I’d had an experience 
where I could learn from it. Expe- 
rience is still the best teacher, and 


that is why simulators are booming. 
Air Force missile crews are being 
trained on simulators, and so are 
the men who run automated oil- 
processing plants. There are atomic 
submarine simulators, and even one 
which specializes in the problems 
of submarine docking. The astro- 
nauts who will ride the Mercury 
capsule into space are being trained 
in special National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration simulators at 
Langley Field, Virginia. 

Already men are working on the 
design of space ship simulators. 
When American pioneers are finally 
launched into space, they will know 
what to expect and how to do their 
job properly. They will have spent 
hundreds of hours on Earth—flying 
through space on the amazing 
machines that realistically make 
believe. 


HOW’S THAT AGAIN? 


IN A RECENT POLL, voters were asked if they favored 
their state buying voting machines. One person replied: 
“Definitely not. I think that people ought to vote for 
themselves.” —AREJAS VITKAUSKAS 
THE HOSTESS was a delightfully proper English lady 
who had never been to the U.S. but her conversation 
revealed some knowledge of Americans. 

“I am a great admirer of Thomas Jefferson—and 
your country’s motto,” she said to an American guest. 
“It is magnificent . . . ‘Life, Liberty and the Happi- 
ness of Pursuit!’ ” —ROBERT ADAMS 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER was testing the knowl- 
edge of a group. “What are the sins of omission?” she 
asked. After a few minutes of silence, a lad in the rear 
timidly answered, “They’re the sins we should have 


committed—and didn’t.” —MRS. ED P. ANDERSON 
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How words work 


BY DR. BERGEN EVANS 


Author of “‘A Dictionary of Contemporary American Usage’”’ 


Why do schoolgirls call a compliment a ‘‘trade-last’’? 


Not every compliment is a trade-last 
(or a T.L., as they are often called). 
A trade-last is a quoted compliment 
and it is offered only on condition 
that the person to whom it is given 
reciprocates by quoting something 
nice that she has heard about the 


What is the plural of sphinx? 


There are very few plurals that an 
English-speaking person is likely to 


Is tizzy an accepted word? 


Yes, every dictionary lists it. Most 
class it as slang, which doesn’t mean 
it’s not accepted but that it is not 
used in formal speech or writing. It’s 
an American word and its origins are 
mysterious. It may be a humorous 
mixture of terror and dizzy. It may 
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speaker. It seems to mean just what 
it says: “I’ll trade you compliments, 
but mine will have to come last; that 
is, after yours.” This is probably to 
insure high quality in the first. Only 
the very innocent or the very corrupt 
could deal in such hypocrisy bait. 


need less, but if on a trip to Egypt 
one has had a drink too many and 
happens to see several of them, he 
may refer to them as sphinxes— 
though in that condition sphinxes 
would be a very difficult word to 
pronounce. If he wants to be abso- 
lutely correct, however, he will say 
sphinges. The only drawback will be 
that no one will have the faintest 
idea of what he’s talking about. 


have something to do with phthisis 
(pronounced TEE s’s), an old word 
for consumption, suggesting faint- 
ness and wasting away. Or it may 
be connected with tizwin, a home 
brew that the Indians of the South- 
west used to drive themselves crazy. 
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What do we mean when we say that someone is ‘‘stung to the quick’’? 


The original meaning of quick is 
“living.” Pregnant women used to be 
said to be “quick with child” when 
the movements of the foetus could be 
perceived. Quicksilver, the old name 














for mercury, was so called because 
in its liquid form it seems alive. A 
quickset hedge is one grown from 
live cuttings set in the ground. We 
refer to the sensitive area under the 
fingernail as the quick. When we say 
someone is “stung to the quick,” we 
mean he is stung deeply, into the 
living, sensitive tissue where it 
hurts—and where the hurt usually 
produces some vigorous action. The 
ordinary meaning of quick—swift, 
speedy—is derived from one aspect 
of certain forms of living things. 


How do you pronounce bayou and where does it come from? 


The pronunciation seems to vary as 
much as the spelling, which has been 
variously bayou, bayoue, bayoe, bay- 
eau, bayau and other assorted forms. 
Originally it was a Choctaw Indian 
word for a river or creek. The Eng- 
lish transliteration of the Choctaw 


word was spelled bdyuk—but that 
may have conveyed a very vague 
idea of how the Choctaws pronounced 
it. The dictionaries recommend BY oo. 
Many Northerners pronounce it 
BAY oo. Those who live in them call 
them BY oes. It’s a swampy subject. 


Why does ‘‘to boot”’ refer to something thrown in as extra? 


The boot of this phrase has nothing 
to do with a high shoe. It is an old 
word, related to an earlier form of 


the word better. It has been in the 
language for at least 900 years and 
means “to the good” or “besides.” 


Why is a hatter madder than anyone else? 


He probably isn’t today. But he used 
to be, or at least he seemed to be. 
Hatters were poisoned by the mer- 
curial compounds formerly used in 
making hats. Their gait was lurch- 
ing, their speech often incoherent 
and their minds confused. Tenniel’s 
famous drawing of the Mad Hatter 
in Alice in Wonderland is said to be 
a good clinical representation of the 
appearance of these unfortunate 
men. Lewis Carroll didn’t invent the 
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Mad Hatter. He simply included him 
in Alice, along with the March Hare, 
because he was proverbially mad. The 
expression “as mad as a hatter” ante- 
dates Alice in Wonderland by at least 
30 years. 











The desert’s Seaailect trackers 


HE ARABS of Saudi Arabia tell 
this fantastic story about a 
tracker of the Murra Tribe: 

A blindfolded Murra was led in- 
to the desert on a three days’ jour- 
ney. He was then made to bury a 
silver coin in the sand. A year later 
the Murra unerringly returned to 
the spot and found his coin. 

Possibly this story is somewhat ex- 
travagant but the tracking ability 
of the Murras is truly remarkable. 
A Murra can inspect blurred, wind- 
blown camel tracks in dry, shifting 
sand and tell the age, sex and color 
of the animal. If the camel is a 
female, the tracker knows if it is 
pregnant and for how many months. 
If the camel is blind in one eye, the 
Murra knows this from the relation- 
ship of the hoofprints to the way the 
animal grazes. 

For over 1,000 years, with their 
large herds of camels and sheep, the 
Murras have ranged Saudi Arabia 
from near Qatar to the forbidding 
Empty Quarter, an appalling sea of 
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sand which other Bedouin Arabs 
fear and shun. As a result, Murras 
are master trackers. Today, each 
Saudi Arabian police station has 
one or more expert Murra trackers 
on the payroll to aid in bringing 
criminals to justice. 

As an example of a Murra in ac- 
tion, consider the story of a young 
camel herder named Ali. On a blaz- 
ing afternoon in July 1956, near the 
holy city of Mecca, Ali dozed in the 
shade of some desert brush while the 
herd of camels he tended munched 
scrub grass. Abruptly, there was a 
dull crack. Sand spurted up within 
inches of Ali. As he instinctively 
reached for his gun, a slug tore 
through his chest. The shepherd 
boy twitched and lay still forever. 

Startled by the first shot, the cam- 
els interrupted their grazing. The 
second shot sent them lumbering 
off. Two hours later the camels ap- 
peared at the tent of their owner, 
Mohammed bin Jassim. 


“That boy,” he snorted. “I pay 
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The Amazing Murras who can read murder in a footprint have, 
for 1,000 years, been avenging crimes of the Arabian desert 


BY REGINALD R. LEWIS AND FAHMI Y. BASRAWI 


him six riyals a day and he lets my 
camels find their way home alone.” 

Later that night when Ali had still 
not returned, Mohammed became 
concerned. Next morning he hur- 
ried to the Emir (Mayor) of Mecca 
to report Ali’s disappearance. Mo- 
hammed was quickly granted an 
audience. The Emir acted quickly. 
Soon, Police Captain Mahmood; 
Rafek, a Murra tracker; and Mo- 
hammed were slicing across the des- 
ert in a jeep to the area where the 
camels had been grazing. Ali’s body 
had disappeared. 

Here Rafek, the tracker, took 
charge. He climbed out of the jeep 
and paced about, his eyes darting 
over the blurred hoofprints in the 
wind-blown sands. Now and then 
he stopped, stared piercingly at the 
ground and muttered. Suddenly 
he knelt down, stared and spoke. 

“Three Bedouins crept up behind 
that scrub over there,” he said. 
“Two of them had rifles and shot at 
the boy, probably hoping to steal 
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the camels, but the animals stam- 
peded. Two of the men are tall and 
heavy-set. One is skinny and has 
poor sight in one eye.” 

Rafek got into the jeep and 
looked over the top of the wind- 
shield as they ground through the 
sand. “Bear a little to the right. Now 
straight,” he directed as they drove 
through the labyrinth of tracks. 

A thousand yards away the foot- 
prints of three men became appar- 
ent. Gradually the soft sands gave 
way to a rocky, gravel plain stretch- 
ing to the horizon. Captain Mah- 
mood nudged Rafek with his elbow. 

“Which way?” he asked. Rafek 
got out and started a wide circle. 
He stopped far to the left of the 
vehicle and waved. 

“Here they are,’ 
“They turned south.” 

Progress was slower now. Rafek 
sat on the hood of the jeep where 
he could more easily detect the im- 
bedded and displaced pebbles. An- 
other hour brought them to a sandy 
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he shouted. 





spot with a water hole and a few 
desiccated palm trees. 

There were three men, two strong 
and muscular and one scrawny with 
a sightless left eye, just as Rafek 
had read from the sands. “As 
Salaam Aleikum, peace be upon 
you,” they greeted as they eyed the 
official license plate on the jeep. 

“There will be no peace for you 
who have murdered the boy Ali 
within sight of the holy city of 
Mecca,” warned Rafek. 

“That is a bad joke you make 
with pious pilgrims,” said the one- 
eyed Bedouin. ‘We know nothing of 
a murdered boy. We will report this 
insult to the Emir.” 

“You'll have that opportunity,” 
retorted Captain Mahmood. “Get 
in.” 

Back at the Mecca police station 


the three suspects were jailed and 


subjected to a 
examination. 

But after two days the men still 
insisted they were innocent. Major 
Sharaf, Chief of Police, pondered 
the case. His only evidence was the 
word of Rafek. The Major had al- 
ways placed implicit trust in the 
tracker’s testimony, but this time it 
seemed that the man had erred. 

“Rafek, those men are innocent,” 
Major Sharaf said. “They have 
been interrogated for two days with- 
out results. We can’t even be sure 
the boy is dead. We don’t have his 
body.” 

Rafek extended his arm. “Cut off 
my hand if I am wrong. I didn’t 
look for the body. I brought you the 
murderers. The two big men shot 
the boy but the skinny one was with 
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relentless cross- 


b 


them,” he declared emphatically. 

The Major knew Rafek was not 
merely making a dramatic gesture. 
He had sincerely pledged his right 
hand on the truth of his accusations. 
But how to secure conclusive evi- 
dence for a trial? 

Major Sharaf ordered a new 
gold-trimmed robe, a pair of ornate 
sandals and a bag of gold sover- 
eigns to his office. Then he com- 
manded the guard to bring the 
skinny Bedouin. 

“Why is this man still in jail?” 
stormed the Major. He thought he 
detected a flicker of amazement in 
the sullen face of the Bedouin. 

“My dear brother,” said the Ma- 
jor, “you should have been freed 
yesterday. The Emir has ordered 
me to present you with these clothes 
and money with our apologies. But 
next time mind whom you choose 
for companions. 

“Yes,” continued the Major, 
“vour two friends have confessed.” 

“But,” the Bedouin said, “we 
pledged never to mention the affair 
to anyone. They threatened to cut 
out my tongue.” 

“There is one thing you can do to 
ease our job,” continued Major 
Sharaf. “Show Captain Mahmood 
where the boy’s body is.” 

The Bedouin swallowed. “They 
cut off his head. They buried his 
head one place and the body an- 
other.” 

“Then show the Captain where 
the head is.” 

That afternoon Captain Mah- 
mood returned carrying a burlap 
sack. The Major put a square ‘of 
cardboard on his desk. 
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“Put it on here.” he directed. 


“Turn it to face the door. Now 
bring those two men here.” 

The door flung open and the two 
Bedouins stood transfixed at the 
sight of their victim’s head. They 
confessed, pleading for the mercy 
of Allah. There is no mundane mer- 
cy for murderers in Arabia. That 
afternoon they were executed. 

But Rafek derived no great satis- 
faction from this tracking job. It was 
ridiculously simple. The crime had 
been committed in soft sand and 
there had been no violent storm to 
obscure the evidence. The tracks of 
the three men he easily separated 
from the maze of camel prints. Long 
strides and subtly deeper impres- 
sions told him that two men were 
tall and heavy. Behind the desert 
scrub he saw impressions of their 
elbows in the sand made when they 
sighted their rifles. The shape of 
these impressions reflected the re- 
coil of the guns so that Rafek knew 
there had been at least two shots. 

Knowing that the third man had 
one bad eye was a little more diffi- 
cult but trachoma is a common dis- 
ease in Arabia. The cautious shuffle 
of a completely blind man is well 
known. Loss of sight of one eye 
changes footprints, too. A one-eyed 
man turns his head slightly from 
time to time to favor his good eye. 
This causes a shift in body balance 
which results in altered prints. 

Rafek had a few difficult miles 
over the gravel plain when he lost 
the signs, but he knew his quarry 
must be heading for water so he just 
glanced at the sun for his bearings 
and made for the water hole. A few 
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zigzags across this course and he 
again picked up the tracks. 

Really simple—after 1,000 years 
of father-to-son training. And there 
are no correspondence courses in 
Murra-style tracking. The Murras’ 
working vocabulary is estimated at 
about 1,000 words of Arabic dialect, 
sufficient for simple communica- 
tions, but hardly enough to talk 
about the subtle judgments made 
in tracking. 


EFORE he was seven years old 

Rafek could recognize the 
tracks of his father, mother and 
three brothers as well as he knew 
their faces. By the time he was 13 he 
could scan day-old tracks and de- 
duce that they were made by a 
brown female camel, four or five 
months pregnant, carrying an adult 
and a small child. 

When he was 20, Rafek could 
read entire stories from the sands as 
readily as a commuter reads his 
newspaper. One day a lone soldier 
mounted on a camel bearing the 
brand of the Emir of Mecca rode 
into the camp of Rafek’s tribe. The 
soldier said the Emir needed an- 
other tracker. Rafek had never en- 
tered any town, much less the holy 
city of Mecca. He volunteered. 

But Rafek first had to pass a test. 
The Police Chief commanded ten 
of his 50 men to march through the 
sand in front of the barracks out of 
Rafek’s sight. Rafek had to identify 
the ten. They had walked a path 
only five feet wide, their tracks inter- 
mingling. The Chief then ordered 
the 50 men to pass Rafek in single 
file. He studied their prints, now 
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and then pushing a man out of line. 

When the line had completely 
passed, Rafek had selected only 
nine men. 

“You missed one,” the Chief 
pointed out. 

“Major,” smiled Rafek, glancing 
at the spot where the Chief stood, 
“you are the tenth man.” 

Rafek got the job. 

He was amused, the test was so 
simple. He might have had difficulty 
if the tracks had been made a week 
ago instead of minutes before. 

Crime detection in the West often 
relies heavily on the fingerprint 
expert. In Arabia, the Murra track- 
er corresponds to the fingerprint 
sleuth. But when a criminal wears 
gloves, the fingerprint man is out 
of business. The tracker is not so 
easily foiled. 

Once a mechanic drove into the 
camp of an oil company drilling 
a well in the forbidding Empty 
Quarter. The mechanic left the ig- 
nition key in his truck while he ate 
lunch. When he returned the key 
was missing. He reported to the 
local Emir who sent a soldier and 
his Murra tracker to investigate. 
The camp area was a maze of 
tracks. The tracker circled about a 
few minutes and then headed across 
the desert. A couple of miles away 
they came upon a Bedouin camp. 
The tracker beelined for one tent in 
which four men were drinking cof- 
fee. He pointed to one man. 

“He has the key,” he said. 

The Emir’s soldier pulled the 
startled man to his feet and de- 
manded the key. The man pro- 
duced it from his robe. 
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“How did you know I took the 
key?” he asked in amazement. “I 
wore my friend’s sandals.” 

“T know,” he explained. “I could 
see by the way the heels scuffed that 
you weren’t used to the sandals. I 
could also tell from your tracks that 
I was looking for a man with a 
maimed left arm. I see your left arm 
is crippled. Do not try to trick a 
Murra merely by changing your 
footgear.” 

A tracker’s ability to recognize a 
man from his tracks even though he 
has changed his footwear is a mys- 
tery that Rafek cannot explain 
clearly. This may be a partial ex- 
planation: characteristic postures 
and strides must result in character- 
istic footprints, however subtle. In 
the case of the key thief, a man with 
a maimed right arm tends to place 
more weight on his right foot than 
on his left. 

The Murra tracker keeps his rec- 
ords in his head, hence needs no 
filing system. For example, recently 
a man was stabbed to death in his 
house in Thugba, a little village on 
the main road from Dhahran to Al 
Khobar. The investigating tracker 
had no difficulty in following the 
prints from the slain man’s house to 
the paved road. Here he could no 
longer follow. But the tracker mem- 
orized every dimension of the foot- 
prints to the nearest millimeter. 

The Chief of Police rounded up a 
number of suspects who were known 
to have dealings with the slain man, 
including all the man’s local rela- 
tives. They walked before the track- 
er. He peered at the sand intently. 

“You,” he shouted, pointing. 
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The man he indicated, the slain 
man’s brother, was seized by the po- 
lice. The accused offered no de- 
fense. He was guilty, and he knew 
well the futility of attempting to 
contradict the Murra tracker. 

Saudi Arabia has a low crime 
rate. In the evening you may stroll 
through the back streets of a Saudi 
town confident you will be un- 


harmed. Murders are very few and 
unsolved murder cases a rarity. 
Prompt trials without complicated 
legal bickering, and severe, well- 
publicized penalties for wrongdoers 
are powerful crime deterrents. But 
the foremost scourge of the criminal 
is the implacable and unerring 
tracking of the Murras. They in- 
variably get their man. i 


CASUAL COUPLETS 


Shapelies, though brainless, 
Never go swainless. 


Her hat is old and faded, 


Her spouse can’t be pursesuaded. 
—Wall Street Journal 
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FY comme ANY AFTERNOON, an 
ascetic-looking Roman Cath- 
olic priest in a monastic robe may 
be seen strolling through the Boston 
suburb of Brookline, seemingly lost 
in meditation. But every once in a 
while he pauses, breaks into a broad 
grin or an outright chuckle, then 
digs into his pocket for a three-inch 
pencil stub and a golf score pad. 
Scribbling a note to himself, he 
solemnly walks on. 

Eventually, these scrawls turn 
out to be ideas for a unique cartoon 
series featuring a puckish, roly-poly 
apostle called “Brother Juniper.” 
Completely unorthodox as far as 
cartoon characters go, “Brother 
Juniper” appears in 102 newspapers 


BY THEODORE IRWIN 


in the U.S. and 13 foreign countries, 
giving his creator, the Rev. Justin 
McCarthy—a Franciscan priest—a 
vast parish with some 15,000,000 
daily communicants. 

In less than three years, the car- 
toon’s popularity has burgeoned 
phenomenally. Gift shops are now 
briskly selling 60 varied “Brother 
Juniper” ceramic items—figurines, 
plates, cups and saucers, planters, 
clocks and children’s lamps; three 
Juniper cartoon books have hit the 
million copy mark; and “Brother 
Juniper” appeared on TV last year 
as a symbol of Brotherhood Week. 

Brother Juniper fans consider 
their cartoon favorite a saintly sad- 
sack in sackcloth, but Father Mc- 


e wistful world 


a a 


rother Juniper” 


From his ‘‘pulpit” in 102 newspapers, 


Father McCarthy’s cartoon 


cherub tickles the funny bone to elevate 


the spirit of 15,000,000 faithful 





Carthy, who signs his cartoons “Fr. 
Mac,” modeled him after a 13th- 
century friar. Holy without suspect- 
ing it, Juniper saves souls with an 
appealingly mischievous personality 
so distinctly his own that a devoted 
fan, F.B.I. chief J. Edgar Hoover, 
once remarked: “I have a hard time 
realizing that Brother Juniper is not 
actually a real person.” 

The blithe expression and fea- 
tures of Brother Juniper bear a 
striking resemblance to those of his 
cartoonist-mentor. Sometimes peo- 
ple who meet the 42-year-old, 
Boston-born Father McCarthy blurt 
out, “Why, you are Brother Jun- 
iper!” Unlike the plump cherubic 
Juniper, however, Fr. Mac is five 


feet. eight inches tall, wears glasses 
and has an athletic physique. But 
the twinkle in his eye is undeniably 
that of the heavenly-minded jester. 

“Juniper,” he admits, “is an ex- 
tension of myself—or vice versa.” 

Fr. Mac lives with seven other 
priests at St.. Francis Friary in 
Brookline. His spacious, sparsely 
furnished room is dominated by 
three large work tables. A rickety 
lamp, too low for his drawing board, 
has to rest on a thick volume of 
Shakespeare. 

“The Bard,” he says, dead-pan, 
“is indispensable to my work.” 

Like other priests, Fr. Mac 
offers daily Mass, hears confessions, 
preaches and holds himself avail- 
able for counseling. In the after- 
noon he takes a three-mile hike or 
keeps circling the secluded garden 
at the rear of the Friary, thinking up 
his gags. After supper, he reworks 
and sharpens them before doing his 
rough sketches. He draws with a 
swift southpaw—“‘the fastest draw in 
the East,” he claims. Each week he 
illustrates 20 gags, of which six must 
be good enough for publication. 

All his rough cartoons are re- 
viewed by Fr. Mac’s “censorship 
board,” composed of the Rev. 
Father Gerard Fitzsimmons (his 
superior at the Friary) and Msgr. 
Francis Lally, editor of The Pilot, 
the diocesan newspaper. Fr. Mac, 
who worries that he may uninten- 
tionally wound someone’s feelings, 
insists that he finds this censorship 
helpful. “I want my cartoons to be 
clean as a hound’s tooth, to be 
wholly unobjectionable to anyone,” 
he says. ‘““My board picks the funni- 
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est, those with the broadest appeal.” 

To free himself for his religious 
duties, as well as for creative think- 
ing, the priest then passes on his ap- 
proved roughs to Len Reno, a pro- 
fessional cartoonist who performs 
the chore of inking them into fin- 
ished form. 

During Mass and confession, Fr. 
Mac’s mind is completely off Juni- 
per. But at all other times, whether 
it’s at table or during a community 
social at the Friary, he’ll whip out 
his pencil and pad the moment a 
waggish notion strikes him. His in- 
spiration often comes from acute 
observation of human frailties as 
well as from his wide reading. His 
favorite humorists are England’s 


A. P. Herbert, Canada’s Stephen 
Leacock, America’s Damon Runyon 
—and the famous Jewish comedian 


Menasha Skulnik. 








Cartoons courtesy Publishers Syndicate 





As a youngster, Justin McCarthy 
started drawing cartoons with a 
box of kindergarten crayons; by 
12, he was the only child on his 
block with a collection of rejection 
slips from The New Yorker maga- 
zine. At Boston College, he did some 
cartooning for football programs 
and the college weekly. But at the 
end of his sophomore year, when he 
was 20, McCarthy decided to be- 
come a Franciscan priest. “The life 
and spirit of St. Francis,” he recalls, 
“appealed strongly to me. He had a 
popular approach, preaching the 
love of God to the common man 
simply and directly.” 

Those who accept the Franciscan 
calling must take a vow of poverty. 
McCarthy’s father was a well-to-do 
engineer-architect, and the young 
man had been brought up in what 
he calls a very comfortable environ- 














“‘Bulbsnatcher!”’ 











ment. Yet poverty didn’t faze him. 
“Instead of being burdened with 
all the encumbrances of civiliza- 
tion,” he says, “I wanted to go back 
to the simplicity of the original gos- 
pel as St. Francis did.” 

Ordained in 1944, Fr. Mac’s ef- 
fervescent sense of humor soon bub- 
bled to the surface through his yen 
for cartooning. During World War 
II, a newsletter was sent to the 
many Franciscan chaplains scat- 
tered throughout the world. On a 
page devoted to cartoons, Fr. Mac’s 
“Friar Sad Sack” became the pro- 
genitor of Brother Juniper. 

About ten years ago, Fr. Mac de- 
veloped a serious throat condition 
that made him fear he would lose 
his voice. A priest without a voice, 
he felt, couldn’t preach and would 
find it hard to help his parishioners. 
So he cast about for another form 














‘‘... But first, a message from Our Sponsor.” 


of communication. “Following my 
natural bent and talent,” he recalls, 
“and hooking it up to the Franciscan 
tradition of appealing to the masses 
in a popular manner, I hit upon the 
cartoon as my medium.” 

Fortunately his throat trouble 
cleared up after three years and he 
is now able to accept a stream of 
public speaking engagements. 

As art director of Friar, a national 
Franciscan magazine, Fr. Mac in- 
troduced a number of cartoon fea- 
tures. His work impressed an au- 
thor’s agent, Jules Fields, who sold 
the idea of a religious cartoon to 
Harold H. Anderson, editor of 
Publishers Syndicate of Chicago. 
“It was a case of a Catholic car- 
toonist being sold by a Jewish agent 
to a Methodist editor,’ Fr. Mac 
observes. 

Before he could launch Juniper 























“Say Ah-men!’’ 








Fr. Mac had to clear it with his 
Provincial, the Very Reverend Cel- 
sus R. Wheeler, O.F.M., and Car- 
dinal (then Archbishop) Richard 
Cushing of Boston. Juniper made 
his first appearance on December 
9, 1957, and ever since has been 
brightening the day for readers of 
the Los Angeles Times, Chicago 
Daily News, New York Mirror and 
other newspapers. 

Juniper has brought financial re- 
wards—$30,000 a year from syndi- 
cation alone—but Fr. Mac, sworn to 
poverty, doesn’t accept a dime. He 
uses the money chiefly to help Fran- 
ciscan seminary students. 

Significantly, “Juniper” is not a 
pure figment of Fr. Mac’s imagina- 
tion. Actually, the cartoon character 
is based on a real Brother Juniper 
called “the holy clown of the Fran- 
ciscan order,” who lived during the 
early 13th century. Father Mc- 
Carthy had read legends about him 
in The Book of Fioretti, a medieval 
classic. In one story, for example, 
the kindly little friar let some poor 
thieves take the robe off his back so 
that they wouldn’t go away empty- 
handed. 

Traditionally, the original Juni- 
per was small and mercurial, a bum- 
bling benefactor who was always 
tripping over his feet. But no mat- 
ter how rudely he was treated, Juni- 
per always bounced back with a 
smile, and was said to have enor- 
mous power against the devil. 

As Father McCarthy conceived 
his 20th-century Juniper, he is “one 
part Friar Tuck, two parts Victor 
Moore, three parts George Bungle, 
four parts Everyman, a pinch of 
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Pogo and a soupgon of Bishop 
Sheen.” 

Through this goodwill envoy, 
Father McCarthy feels he is doing 
God’s work in a humanistic way. “I 
try,” he says, “to get in a gentle 
message, and as long as he is making 
people happy, Brother Juniper is 
fulfilling his destiny and mine, too.” 

The message may be subtle or 
obvious. Fr. Mac’s favorite cartoon 
is one depicting a fence on which 
youngsters had written “Debbie 
Loves Pete,” “Andy Loves Betty” 
and similar sentiments. But Juniper 
letters in his own endearment: 
“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR.” An- 
other of his pet cartoons has Juniper 
in a pulpit announcing ‘o the con- 
gregation: “But first a message from 
Our Sponsor.” 

Public reaction to “Brother Juni- 
per” has been preponderantly favor- 
able. Rev. Everett R. Clinchy, past 
president of the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, has 
given the cartoon his “wholehearted 
endorsement,” while a Congrega- 
tionalist minister in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, once wrote that Juniper is 
“catholic with a small ‘c’. . . . his 
warm and tender humor is part of 
the universal language.” 

Among those who voiced an ob- 
jection was one reader who didn’t 
like to see Juniper smoking a cigar. 
And occasionally, Fr. Mac goofs. 
Once he showed Juniper milking a 
cow, with the caption reading, “How 
about one for the road?” A barrage 
of letters and phone calls reminded 
Fr. Mac that “You NEVER milk 
a cow from the left side.” For a 
while after that, he confined Juni- 
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per to urban chores. Another car- 
toon had the little friar playing a 
piccolo with a bird perched on the 
instrument and Juniper imploring 
it to “Get your foot off B-flat!” 
Again a flood of letters, mostly from 
children, gently advised him that he 
had misplaced his B-flat. 

How has Juniper affected Fr. 
Mac? Do the cartoon capers of his 
alter ego express an unclerical de- 
sire to be out in the world of men? 
The cartoonist-priest contends that 
his vocation does not require him to 
be a recluse. “I try to strike a happy 
medium, combining the active and 
the contemplative,” he says. 

Father McCarthy is a rabid Balti- 
more Colt pro-football fan, and also 
takes in an occasional big-league 
baseball game. A spare-time sculp- 
tor, he did a figure of Christ writing 
in the sand which won second prize 
several years ago in the New Eng- 
land Art Festival. In the summer, 
when he serves his religious order at 
Wareham, Massachusetts, he often 
teaches children how to swim. 

Recently, he was the first to com- 
plete a six-mile swim to the Cleve- 
land Ledge Light, off Cape Cod. 

On the streets of Brookline, Fr. 
Mac plays softball with the boys, 
which explains why many Juniper 


cartoons show the merry friar in 
baseball situations with kids. One 
showed a couple of small fry an- 
nouncing to an astonished monk: 
“Brother Juniper said we could keep 
our bats in your belfry.” 

Most of the Brookline children 
he plays with happen to be Jewish, 
which may account for one cartoon 
in which Juniper stands on the 
shoulders of a colleague to peer 
over his monastery wall and call out 
to a passer-by: “Happy Chanukah, 
Mrs. Goldberg!” 

Fr. Mac believes his brand of 
humor has wide appeal because of 
the public’s identification with the 
undefeated underdog. ‘“‘People rec- 
ognize that whatever happens to 
Brother Juniper could happen to 
them,” he says. “It’s a lesson that 
helps teach us there should be no 
place for pride on earth.” 

For his 15,000,000 communicants, 
Fr. Mac’s daily sermon is “Keep 
smiling, no matter what.” Could 
this be considered an 11th Com- 
mandment? “I wouldn’t say that,” 
he grins. “Who am I to make up a 
new religion? But if Brother Juniper 
tickles the funny bone, it’s not far to 
the heart—and from there it’s only 
a hop-skip-and-jump to touch the 
public soul.” obi 


OH, COME NOW! 


A PERSONNEL CLERK at Fort Baker, California, received 
a document in the ordinary course of business, initialed 
it, passed it on to the officer for whom it was intended, 
and promptly got it back with this note attached: “This 
document did not concern you. Please erase your initials 


and initial the erasure.” 


—HERB CAEN (The San Francisco Examiner) 
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ORTY-ONE YEARS AGO, the White 
Sox of Chicago changed color. By 
conspiring with gamblers and delib- 
erately losing the World Series to the 
Cincinnati Reds, five games to three, 
the 1919 White Sox became known, 
thereafter, as the Black Sox. Today 
most of the details have faded into 
vague memories. But through four 
decades, one has remained vivid. It 
is the heartbreaking story of a barely 
literate outfielder from South Caro- 
lina—‘‘Shoeless Joe” Jackson— 
whom Babe Ruth called the greatest 
natural hitter of all time. 
On September 28, 1920, Eddie 
Cicotte, a brilliant Chicago pitcher, 
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It is baseball's 


most enduring quotation. 
But did the 
little boy really say it? 


BY DICK SCHAAP 


and Jackson confessed to a Cook 
County grand jury that they had 
accepted bribes to fix the outcome of 
the 1919 World Series. After his 
confession, the story goes, Jackson 
slipped out of a side door at the Chi- 
cago Criminal Court building. As 
Jackson hurried away, a small boy, 
dressed in tattered clothes, tearfully 
grasped the slugger’s sleeve. “Say it 
ain’t so, Joe,” the boy pleaded. “Say 
it ain’t so.” Jackson hung his head. 
He turned away. 

Of all the millions of words that 
have been uttered by and about 
baseball players, no other phrase has 
stayed so fresh and poignant as “Say 
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it ain’t so, Joe.” Through repetition, 
the memorable expression has en- 
dured and become a part of the 
American idiom. 

Under close scrutiny, however, the 
story seems to develop one flaw. In 
all likelihood, no one ever came up 
to Joe Jackson and said, in precisely 
these words, “Say it ain’t so, Joe.” 

In 1949, two years before he died, 
Jackson himself insisted the entire 
incident was fiction. “It just didn’t 
happen,” he told an interviewer. 
“Charley Owens, a sports writer, 
made it all up.” But a contemporary, 
Bob Stanton, who still works for The 
Chicago Daily News, maintains that 
Owens had nothing to do with the 
story. “I think either Ring Lardner 
or Jim Crusinberry wrote it first,” 
Stanton says, “but I’m not sure. Ask 
Warren Brown. He’d know.” 

In 1952, Warren Brown, an able 
Chicago newspaperman who covers 
baseball for The Chicago American, 
wrote a history called The Chicago 
White Sox. In his book, Brown duti- 
fully reports the standard version of 
the Jackson story without question. 
But, in person, Brown is more cyni- 
cal. “I don’t think it ever hap- 
pened,” he says. “It’s like most good 
stories. It was made up.” 

Brown’s skeptical opinion is not 
an uncommon one, but there are 
two men who stick rigidly to the 
opposite view: Donald Ewing and 
Jim Crusinberry. Their reasoning is 
basic. They were there. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1920, both Ewing and 
Crusinberry covered the grand jury 
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another one of those paper waits. 


hearing and followed Joe Jackson 
out of the building after his testi- 
mony. In his dispatch, Ewing, then 
night city editor of the Associated 
Press in Chicago, described this 
scene: a group of youngsters con- 
fronted Jackson and one spoke up, 
asking, “It isn’t true, is it Joe?” 

According to Ewing, Jackson faced 
the group and answered, “Yes, boys, 
I’m afraid it is.” 

Ewing, now 64 and associate edi- 
tor of The Shreveport (Louisiana) 
Times, admits he didn’t think much 
of his story when he wrote it. “We 
didn’t even put it on the wire,” he 
says, “until five or six hours later. I 
certainly never expected what hap- 
pened afterward. Some song writers 
took the original quote, changed it 
to ‘Say it ain’t so, Joe,’ and came up 
with a popular tune.” 

The other surviving witness, Crus- 
inberry, tells the story slightly differ- 
ently. He remembers a youngster 
grasping Jackson’s hand and beg- 
ging, “Say it isn’t so, Joe. Say it isn’t 
so.” Then, Crusinberry recalls, Jack- 
son moved silently away and stepped 
into a waiting car. 

As Jackson mellowed with age, he 
seemed to forget his confession and 
often protested his innocence. “Sup- 
pose,” a reporter asked Jackson, who 
was then in his 60s, “someone had 
actually said, ‘Say it ain’t so, Joe,’ 
what would you have done?” 

Joe Jackson, the man who once 
batted .408, drew himself up. “I 
would have said,” he replied, “it 
ain’t so.” bd 


=—DAN BENNETT 
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MAKE $$$ AT HOME—FREE DETAILS 


Invisible mending pays up 
to $10.00 profit in an hour. 

Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community and 
make big money at home! 
Make cuts, burns, tears, 
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‘/— oe % 
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GRIN AND SHARE IT 


A POLITICIAN WAS ASKED, “What 
did the audience do when you told 
them you never paid a dollar for a 
vote?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “some of 
them cheered and some of them got 
up and left.” 


—-THE PIPE LINE 


FREDERIC FRADKIN, former concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, relates that one evening 
as he was leaving a concert, he 
tripped and fell down a flight of 
stairs. Although he was fortunate in 
not being hurt, he did break his 
valuable violin. Several days later 
he ran into an old friend of the 
family who very solemnly asked, 
“How are you feeling? I heard you 
fell down and broke your Stradi- 


varius.” —STEPHEN BROWN 


WHILE INSPECTING a new group of 
draftees the colonel was somewhat 
astonished to find a gray-bearded 
old gaffer standing conspicuously 
among the smooth-faced youngsters. 
“Good grief, man,” he asked, “how 
on earth did you get drafted?” 
“Well, sir.’ was the reply, “I hap- 
pen to have a twin sister who, like 
all women, is sensitive about her age. 
Everyone in town knew we were 
twins. Now I don’t rightly know 
what age she was giving out—but 


here I am!” —MARIE H. BREWER 


(Continued on page 177) 
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GRAB BAG FANTASY! VALUES TO $39.95 each 


PAIRS 
cas SHOES 
NEW 


EACH PAIR DIFFERENT 


ONLY he 
ee, oc 
pone POSTPAID gg . 


For All 3 Pairs 


This is probably the maddest sale of shoes of all 
times—and very likely the most fantastic bargain 
you ll ever get! Maurice will select a complete 
wardrobe of shoes for you and all it will cost you 
is about $3.30 a pair. And, if you really want the 
purchase of your lifetime, order 5 pair at less than 
$3.00 per pair. Remember—each pair of shoes is 
brand-new, selected from Maurice's fabulous stock 
of lovely footwear and guaranteed to be of the finest 
quality, materials and workmanship or every penny 
back promptly and without question! So rush your 
order today! 





JOHANSEN VITALITY 
AIR STEP! All 


SIZES 


3AA 10 
PANDORA MADEMOISELLE 


NATURALIZE PaLizzi0 


DE LISO DEBS 


2 
‘ 


1, MILLER DELMAN 





Aflaurce of Hollywood 
DEPT. SD-29, 11 E. 47 ST., NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Please rush me the following order. Because | om 
enclosing full payment you agree to poy postage. 
Also you gvorontee that if | am not delighted with 
my purchase | may return them for prompt refund 
within 10 doys. | enclose 
Check Cosh 1 Money Order () 
(CD 3 Pairs all different for $ 9.95 
L) S Pairs all different for $14.95 
HEEL: HI.01) MED. () 10.() SIZE 
IMPORTANT: A DEPOSIT OF $3.00 MUST ACCOM- 
PANY ALL C.0.D. ORDERS. C.0.D. & 
POSTAGE CHARGES ON DELIVERY. 


Nome 
Address 
City 
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New Tested and Approved Ideas 





IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE, $1.98 


Stretch your way to a trimmer You with new, 
sturdy rubber Stretch-A-Way. Make any room your 
private gym. Complete with special chart to show 
you the safe method of toning muscles. Improve your 
figure—tummy, thighs, hips and bust measurements 
—this natural way! Keep fit and trim. Stores away 
in any drawer. Guaranteed or money back! Only 
$1.98, postage paid. Order Stretch-A-Way from 
Sunset House, 821 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, 
California. 





BOIL WATER INSTANTLY $1 

Simply immerse metal coil in filled glass, cup or 
pot—it brings water to a boil in less than 2 minutes! 
Precision made. For traveling, hotels, motels 
you'll use it for hot beverages and soup, shaving, 
boiling eggs, baby’s bottle, sterilizing, etc. Keep 
in purse, luggage, glove compartment. Instant 
Heater comes complete with travel case. You must 
be pleased or your money back! Order Instant 
Heater trom Sunset House, 821 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 





SHEER ‘THROW-AWAY’ HANKIES 


Elegant, hand-made, imported sheer ree 
look as lovely and dainty as the finest silk... bu 
they’re made of strong rice paper! Magnificent 
white-on-white designs are copied from rare Euro- 
pean laces, with dainty scalloped edges for extra 
finery. Ideal for blow or show! Pack of 50 Disposable 
Hankies only $1, postage paid. 3 packs for $2.79. 
You must be pleased or your money back! Order 
from Sunset House, 821 Sunset Building, Beverly 
Hills, California. 
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EASY WAY TO FILE CHECKS—$1 


Check-Safe holds 800 cancelled checks, a 5-year 
record. Keeps them safe, clean—always in place for 
easy reference. Helps you budget. Keep a check on 
your personal spending habits. Cancelled checks are 
your best receipts—they act as important records. 
Essential for income tax purposes. Green Ripplette 
covered box, gold stamped. 714” x 5” x 314”. Tab 
index dividers included. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. Only $1, postage paid. Order 
Check-Safe direct by mail from Sunset House, 821 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California 


WINDOW SHOE DRAWERS—69¢ 


Great value! The least 
expensive and best way 
yet to store your shoes. 
Keep closets neat, shoes 
dust free! Inexpensive 
Shoe-See Drawers stack up 
prettily in your bedroom 
...Closet floor or shelf... 
under the bed. Crystal- 
clear windows let you se- 
lect, at a glance, the pair 
of shoes you want. Drawers 
slide out without dis- 
turbing other boxes. At- 
tractive white and gold 
leatherette design on sturdy 
fiberboard—many times 
stronger than regular shoe 
boxes, Get one for every 
pair of shoes you own! 
Shoe-See Drawers only 69¢ 
postage paid. Three for 
$1.98, six for $3.69, twelve 
for $6.98. You must be 
pleased or your money back! 
Order by mail trom Sunset 
House, 821 Sunset Blidg., 
Beverly Hills, California. 











NO MORE SCUFFED HEELS!—$1 


Now you can drive in your fanciest shoes without 
fear of scuffing. Self-adhering soft foam pad is easy 
to install—just press it against the gas pedal in your 
car—that’s all! Gives complete foot-driving comfort; 
reduces driving fatigue. A boon to short drivers ; 
brings the gas pedal closer. You can even drive 
barefoot safely. Saves floor mats from wearing, too! 
Guaranteed to please or your money back! Only $1, 
postage paid. Order Foot-Ease Cushion from Sunset 
House, 821 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California 
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KEEP PAPER BAGS NEAT—$1 


This newly designed Bag Caddy holds up to 40 bags 
neatly in place. No more jamming bags into drawers, 


wedging them where they pop out again, stuffing 
little ones into big ones. Plated wire loops hold 
every bag you have—big ones, little ones, wide 
ones, narrow ones, odd ones. Easily fastened to 


inside of any closet or cabinet door with two screws 
included. Guaranteed or money back! Only $1, post- 
age paid. Order Bag Caddy from Sunset House, 821 
Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 





INDOOR GARNISH GARDENS—59¢ 


Grow Parsley, Chives, Watercress right in your 
kitchen! Pick it Fresh for flavoring and garnish! Put 
these handsome golden aluminum containers on your 
window sill, add water .. . you'll have a fresh grown 
garden in days. Complete with soil-less nutrient and 
be nye seeds. You must be pleased or your money 

back! Garnish Gardens, only 59¢ each, postage paid. 
Specify Parsley, Chives or Watercress. Get all 3 for 
only $1.49. Order from Sunset House, 821 Sunset 
Building, Beverly Hills, California. 





MAGIC BRAIN CALCULATOR-—$1 
Pocket-size adding machine does all your math 
problems with ease. Adds-subtracts-multiplies to 
99,999,999. Magic Brain Calculator balances check 
books, adds grocery tapes. bridge scores, children’s 
school-work, income tax statements, car mileage. 
Gives you all the answers in seconds. Simple to use 


6. all steel mechanism works fast. For house- 
wives, professional men, businessmen, students .. . 
Guaranteed to please or your money back! Magic 


Brain Calculator, only $1, postage paid. Sunset 
House, 821 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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MAKE STUMP REMOVER-—$1.50 


Don’t dig! Don’t chop! Don’t blast or get rid of 
those ugly tree stumps on your property. Remove 
them like magic with wonderful new chemical which 
quickly decomposes wood fibres all the way to the 
root tips. Simply pour it into center of stump. Final 
removal’s a cinch. Harmless to nearby planting. 
8 oz. (for 1-2 stumps). You must be pleas or your 
money back! Stump Remover only $1.50, postage 
paid. Order from Sunset House, 821 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California. 








STOP RAIN WASHOUTS_$1 -98 
Rain-Drain eliminates gutted, gullied, washed out 
lawn areas around downspouts automatically! 
Rain-Drain is a 12 ft. rolled up green plastic sleeve 

. easily attached to downspouts. When water flows 
through downspout Rain-Drain unrolls carrying away 
the rushing water. Sprinkler holes at end soak and 


spray without damage. Wear-proof! Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back! Rain-Drain, only 
$1.98, postage paid. Order from Sunset House, 821 


Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 





REMOVE HAIR FROM NOSE AND EARS—$1 


New, automatic Nose Clippers gets rid of unsightly 
hair from the nostrils and ear lobes fast! Just a 
twist of the handle and the job’s done! It’s easy 


and painless! Scientifically-designed rotating scissors 
clip the superfluous hair gently and with absolute 
safety. Made of fine chrome-plated surgical steel. 
This good-grooming aid is great! Guaranteed to 
do the job or your money back! Only $1, postage 
paid. Order Nose Hair Clipper from Sunset House, 
821 Sunset Building, Beverly Hills, California. 
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IT’S GREAT TO BE TALLER 


Now at last it’s easy to add all-important inches to 
your height! Just step into a pair of height increas- 
ing ‘‘Elevators’’ shoes and instantly you are almost 2 
inches taller. You are a big man—with new poise and 
confidence—the kind of man everyone looks up to! 

ig’’ men everywhere wear ‘‘Elevators’’ with no one 
the wiser—‘‘Elevators’’ look exactly like other fine 
shoes. Feel comfortable the minute you put them on. 
Send today for exciting free booklet. 34 styles. Write 
Brockton Footwear, Inc., Dept. 2-109, Brockton 68, Mass. 


CLASP-ON WATCH BAND FOR MEN 


Contoured to comfortably fit the wrist, will not 


twist or turn, maximum dial visibility. Non-mag- 
netic, perspiration-proof. Can be taken apart with 
ease and cleaned—no other band has this feature. 
Sml-Med-Lge 5,” or 11/16” lug widths. All stainless 
steel only $4.95. With beautiful embossed yellow gold 
filled adj. clips, $9.95 fed. tax incl. At your jewelers 
or order direct. Free brochure on request. Don Juan 

Watch Bands, 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


FREE DIAMOND BUYING GUIDE 


Free illustrated Diamond Buying Guide furnishes all 
the facts you should know before you ever buy a 
single diamond anywhere! Describes hundreds of 
styles in genuine diamond jewelry mounted in latest 
14 K gold or platinum settings. Bargain prices from 
$25 to $5,000—cash or credit—defy competition! Guide 
explains Standard Diamond Grading System and 
Bonded guarantee that protects vou 100’,. Send for 
this valuable free money-saving guide today. Kaskel’s, 
Dept. 14-J, 41 West 57 St., N. Y. 19, N 
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YOUR OLD FUR INTO NEW CAPE, STOLE 


. . . Or jacket, for only 
$22.95. Let Morton’s re- 
model your old, worn fur 
coat, jacket or cape into a 
glamorous new tur fashion 
for only $22.95. Includes re- 
styling, new lining, inter- 
lining, monogram, clean- 
ing, glazing. Order from 
Morton's, world’s largest 
fur restyling specialists. 
Get selection unmatched at 
any price (more than 40 
styles). Greater value. Styl- 
ing praised by Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, Mademoiselle, Glam- 
our, other fashion experts 
Thousands of delighted 
customers all over U. S 
Send no money. Just mail us 
your old fur, state dress 
size and height. Pay post- 
man, plus postage, when 
your new restyled fashion 
arrives. Or write for Mor- 
ton’s new Free Style Book 
Morton’s Dept. 150W, 312 
TthNn. W. ,Washington4,D.C. 


NEW BLEUMETTE BRA 


Heavenly comfort! Just 
two cups to lift 
youthful highlines. 
shoulder straps. No wires, 
no bones. The ultimate in 
bosom loveliness . . . high- 
lights natural beauty. 
Holds you firmly and se- 
curely with absolute com- 
fort! Perfect for backless 
and strapless gowns on 
glamorous Special Occa- 
sions. Created by a top 
New York bra designer. 
Velvety soft and pliable 
yet sturdy material... 
Flesh Color 

Sizes A, B and C | 
Package of 2 pair for 
only $2.98 postpaid with 
primer to restore adhe- 
sive edge of bra. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Send check or MO to 
Blumette, Inc. 
Department A-234 

509 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y 





STAMP COLLECTOR’S JOURNAL 


Keep yourself posted on latest stamp-world develop- 
ments; Keep your Scott catalogs current and up to 
date with the authoritative Scott’s Monthly Journal. 
Carries latest prices, new-issue information, catalog 
changes, articles, illustrations, facts of interest to 
both the specialist and the average collector. 1 year 
(11 issues) $4. Canada $4.50. Foreign $5. Each copy 
sent by first class mail. Payment with order, please. 
Write today: Scott—Dept. CL—Portland Pl.—Boul- 
der, Colorado. 
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(Continued from page 173) 


A PROMINENT ATTORNEY was re- 
cently defending a man in a murder 
case in Texas. The case had been a 
long one, and after the case, the 
attorney surprised everyone by get- 
ting up and addressing the jury as 
follows: 

“Gentlemen, this has been a long 
case, and I know that you are tired 
and all of you want to get home to 
your families. If it’s all right with 
the prosecutor, I will waive my re- 
buttal speech so that you may wind 
up the case and go home.” 

This put the prosecutor on a spot, 
and there was nothing he could do 
but agree. Then, the jury found the 
defendant ‘Not Guilty.” —GARVIN PARK 


A CHARITABLE WOMAN noticed a 
down-and-out sort of a man stand- 
ing at the corner of the street near 
her house. One morning she took 
compassion on him, pressed a dollar 
into his hand and whispered, “Never 
despair.” 

The next time she saw him, he 
stopped her and handed her nine 
dollars. 

“What 
asked. 

“It means, Ma’am,” said the man, 
“that ‘Never Despair’ won at 8 to 1.” 

—JIM PINKSTON 


does this mean?” she 


WHILE PERFORMING some duties at 
the hospital during the last year’s 
Christmas season, there was an air 
of gay excitement as nurses and 
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Crompton Corduroy Classic 
You Will Live In All Fall 


Tailor-made to take you smartly thru a busy day's 
schedule unruffled. Has easy-to-get-into snap front 
and self belt. Finely tailored of Genuine Crompton 
Corduroy—washable and color-fast. Also available 
with *%, cuffed sleeves. Choice of Desert Tan, Pink, 
Coral, Avocado Green, Flannel Grey or Blue. 
Sizes 10-44—12',-24Y, 

Sizes up to 20....$13.95 
Satisfaction Guaranteed Add 50¢ postage 

Send check or money order $3 deposit for C.O.D.'s 


OLD PUEBLO TRADERS 
622-CCD-South Country Club Rd. 


Tucson, Arizona 
FROM 
THIS 


Sizes over 20........$15.95 





TO THIS——> 


OIL PORTRAIT KIT... $9.95 


. 

No Experience Necessary! 
Send only $9.95 & a Photograph Portrait, Sharp 
Clear Snapshot or Color Slide (Any Size, Black and 
White or Color) to receive a ‘‘Portrait-Kit'' which 
includes a 16” x 20” Canvas Panel Diagrammed 
to Paint the Portrait by Numbered Blanks; All Oil 
Paints; Two Fine Brushes; Full Instructions and Your 
Unharmed Photo. Indicate Hair and Eye Coloring 
Our new Paint-By-Numbers Process (Pat. Pend.) 
Results in a Professional Style Portrait Without the 
Usual Patchwork Appearance. Thousands of Satisfied 
Customers. Send only $9.95 to: 


PORTRAIT CRAFT 


620 Avalon Bivd. 
Wilmington 60, Calif. 


(Continued on next page) 





IF YOUR CHILD IS A POOR READER 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few weeks 
New home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University tests 
and parents’ reports show that children gain up to 
full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. Write 
today for your free illustrated folder and low price 
on The Sound Way to Easy Reading. Bremner-Davis 
Phonics, Department GR-16, Wilmette, Illinois. 
































ENDS RAIN WASHOUT! NOW ONLY $1 
Automatic Rain Sprinkler prevents washouts, mud 
holes, scil erosion & lawn damage! Sturdy wear- 
resistant plastic tube 8’ long, attaches in a moment 
to round or rectangular spout. Remains rolled up 
till it rains. Then, as water rushes thru sprinkler it 
automatically unrolls-—conducts water away from 
house—gently sprinkles where it can do no harm. 
Saves expense of installing dry wells. Protects lawn! 
Thousands sold for $1.98 —, only $1 ppd. Money 
back guar. Spencer Gilts, -15 Spencer Blidg., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


CHILD’S TOY BECOMES EATING SET 


Exciting new take-apart toy clown turns into a cup, 
bowl, plate, egg cup and salt shaker. Children from 
6 months to 9 years old love this brand new, ir- 
resistible plastic clown. As a colorful, educational 
toy it keeps children amused and occupied for hours 
As a 5 piece eating set it perks up appetites .. 

makes food more appealing . . . makes mealtimes a 
real pleasure for children and parents too. $1.98 each, 
2 for $3.49, 3 for $4.95 Ppd. Ridgewood Products, 
Dept. 9-CO, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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young internes, carrying beribboned 
packages, hurried by me toward 
certain room near the X-ray depart- 
ment. Finally my curiosity got the 
better of me and I asked my nurse 
if anything special was going on. 
“No,” she explained laughing. 
“It’s just that when anyone on the 
staff gets a ‘Do Not Open Until 
Christmas’ present, they bring it 
down here to have it fluoroscoped so 
they can tell what they are getting.” 


DR. L. BINDER 


LSij 


Gege 
d uncraft’s 
=FLIGHT 
=DECK’ 


LURE WILD BIRDS TO YOUR WINDOW 


Identify birds, their songs, calls, markings, court- 
ship, feeding of young! Flight Deck is a quality 
product that will last for years. Ideal for shut-ins, 
youngsters, all bird lovers. Clips on or off any win- 
dow sill instantlyv—no tools. Large 17” x 15”, all 
weather lifetime duralon, green, white trim, 4 seed 
wells, water pool, hardwood perches, feeding stick. 
Gift packed with card, only $5.95. Add 60¢ each, 
shipping. Money back guarantee. Duncraft, Dept. 
C-9, Penacook, N. H. 


ESQUIRE’S NEW YORK GUIDE 


Planning a visit to New 
York? Then you'll want a 
copy of Esquire Magazine's 
new Guide to the world's 
biggest and most interest- 
ing city Its title is 
‘*Esquire’'s New York-—A 
Selective Guide to Its En- 
joyment.’’ And enjoyment 
is exactly what you will 
get out of it, for this 
Guide is a joy to read- 
gay, witty and sparkling! 
When you visit New York, 
you'll double your fun by 
following the tips in the 
Guide on where to go, 
what to do, what to see, 
where to dine. Read fa- 
mous writers such as Mort 
Sahl. Gay Talese, Joseph 
Wechsberg, Gerry Mulli- 
gan, and many others. To 
order your copy send 75¢ 
check, coins or money or- 
der (no stamps), to Read- 
er Service Department 
P. O. Box 402, Radio City 
Sta., New York 19, N. Y. 


faquinas 


NEW YORK 


4 SELECTIVE susee Te ma txwrecet 
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A SCOTTISH FARMER went to Glas- 
gow to buy a new radio. Two days Sabon Birr snes monctene ad 
later he returned to the store, bring- sueaier. tae matoral <7J 
ing the radio with him. ee ee 
“Don’t you like the way it hy BD 
sounds?” the salesman asked. nd gh gh 
“Sounds fine.” the farmer an- fidence. Write for tree lit, 
swered. “But it’s the wee light tenn py ld Tj 


I 
.. 9 W. 60 St.. N. Y. 23, N. ¥ 

bothers me. I canna read by it.” 
MICHAEL VALENTI 





BUY REAL DIAMONDS THIS NEW WAY 


aa ‘The talk of the country.” 
ISN'T IT HARD to keep a_ budget Save up to 50% buying 
. 399 . “¢ ’ “A direct from one of the 
straight?” wailed a housewife to her : world’s well-known dia- 
X « \ mond cutters. Over 5000 
neighbor over the back fence. diamond ring styles $50 to 
as +9 ‘ 99 . p $50,000. Ring mailed to you 
My dear. its terrible, confided ; “a for inspection without pay- 
‘. 6% ° ‘ i . ment if reference given 
the neighbor, “this month I had to , “4 Credit Terms. Write for 
‘ f ‘ k " ae pmae g | C-4, ee — 

P Ste LCS aAKeC » _ mon orp., Bmp otate 

put in oul mistakes to make muneé Building. New York 1. NY. 
balance.” \NNE WILLIAMS Free Diamond Catalog C-7. 





$1 FOR 1000 PRINTED NAME LOOK MANY YEARS YOUNGER 


and address sparkling la- Temporary Wrinkle Re- 
bels, nicely printed with mover. This is the sensa- 
a lovely Plastic box for ‘ tional liquid you heard 
just $1 postpaid! Worth beauty editors rave about. 
much more! 5 orders or ' It won't banish wrinkles 
more at 75¢ per order! : j forever But it will remove 
Money Back Guarantee, 7 wrinkles for a period of 
300 Name .& Address about 6 to 8 hours (won- 
Labels 50¢ Same fine > derful for that special 
printed quality but No date) Works instantly 
Plastic Box. Free Fund Special Offer! Return this 
Raising Plan! Tower ad with $1 & receive a reg- 
Press, Inc., Box 591-KT, ular $2.50 bottle ppd. Lech- 
Lynn, Massachusetts ler, 560 (C-9) B'way, N.Y. 





—_ ' 
50 NEW STERLING SILVER STATE SPOONS | FREE SHOE CATALOG—SIZES 1 TO 5 ONLY! 
Far e s ‘ Specializing in beautiful 
son nee I sate — shoes designed to fit and 
é : : : atter r tle 
with name, date and num- oo dl all on ns Bo 
ber of Statehood. Spoons for all occasions—spikes, 
are 414 inches long, weigh- midways, casuals, formals, 
ing over 5's pennyweight , flats, even bed slippers! 
of sterling silver. Complete Illusion-heel pump beauty 
price, $2.00 each, includes shewn in briarwood or in 
taxes and postpaid No black softie calf, $12.95. 
C.O.D. Satisfaction guar- For best fit in your size 
anteed. Chandelier House see all in our catalog... 
of Gifts. P. O. Box 681. Cinderella of Boston 85T 
Centr al City, Colorado South St. Boston 11, Mass. 





DON’T BE BLINDED! LIFE INSURANCE FOR PEOPLE 60 TO 80 


The driver behind you bee ’ If under 80, you can still 
doesn’t know his bright apply for a $1000 regular 
lights are bothering you Old Line Legal Reserve 
Visible well over 200 ft life insurance policy. En- 
this courteous reminder on tire transaction handled 
your bumper tells him so by mail. No one will call 
Safe-Glo sign is 3” x “ on you. Mail post card or 
with large 2',” ‘Ss. letter today. Give name, 
Made of highly fluorescent address & year of. birth. 
and reflective materials. Complete info. sent by re- 
Self-adhesive backing turn mail. Address Old 
Only 50¢ ea., ppd. Garitty American Insurance Com- 
Co., 5011 Elton St., Bald- pany, 4900 Oak, Dept. 
win Park, Calif. L925M, Kansas City, Mo. 
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TWO MALE GOLFERS were highly an- 
FOR BIG OR TALL MEN ONLY ‘ a oh 
noyed by a pair of female duffers on 


We specialize in large 4 ie | % r ‘ 5 ‘ . seal 
sizes only! Sizes 10 to 16: the links in front of them. The 
widths AAA to _ EEE. c 

Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, sox, 
slippers, jackets. Also 
dress and sport shirts with 
bodies cut full 4” longer 
than usual. Sold by mail 
only, satisfaction fully 
guaranteed! Write for your 
free style book today! 
King-Size 3250 


5 Forest 
Street, Brockton, Mass. is. ill 


NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE 


An amazing new natural 
hairpiece — complete or 
partial—has been devel- 
oped by Louis Feder. So 
lustrous, so real (it’s hu- 
man hair!). You can comb 
it, set it any way you 
like. Swim in it, sleep 
in it—absolutely secure. 
Individually styled to your 
needs. Write — a illus- 
trated booklet * * House 


women stopped to chat, picked flow- 
ers, admired the scenery, and gen- 
erally made life miserable for the 
players following. 

At one point, the two men stood 
on a tee for nearly 25 minutes while 
one of the women apparently looked 
for her ball about a hundred yards 
down the fairway. 





“Why don’t you help your friend 
find her ball?”one of the indignant 
golfers finally shouted to the second 
watching her 


woman who stood 


of Feder, 545 ‘Fitth Ave- 
i 2 


4, nue, New York 17, N 


companion search. 





WHY DRESS OLD-FASHIONED? 


For only $10—we can 
change your double-breast- 
ed suits and overcoats into 
up-to-date narrow lapel, 
single-breasted styles. Also 
wide lapel, single-breast- 
ed suits made narrow la- 
pel. No fitting necessary. 
Bring in or mail your 
coat with $5deposit. Good- 
win Master Tailors, 3248 
3rd Avenue (at 163rd St.), 
Bronx 56, New York. WY1- 
4350. Open 9 AM to 7 PM. 


“Oh, she’s got her ball,” the 
woman replied sweetly. “She’s look- 
ing for her club.” —GEORGE CRAFT 


A MAN WAS SAILING in the channel 
between Southern California and 
Catalina Island in a fog when a new 
40-ft. power boat loomed up. 





eciting 


Uw. N., 


GTECTNTS© 


valuable collec- 
tion of genuine, all-differ- 
ent postage stamps from 
Greenland (North Pole), 
St. Pierre, Newfoundland, 
Colonial & Civil 
War Commemoratives, 
scarce 1857 Canada Map 
Stamp, British Columbia. 
Extra! 87 Foreign Flag 
Stamps; big bargain cata- 
log, other exciting offers. 
Send 10¢ for mailing. Ken- 
more, Milford, EF-148, N.H. 





MAKE MONEY SELLING THE FINEST 


greeting cards. Call on 
friends with beautiful new 
Christmas Cards, everyday 
and birthday cards, toys, 
gifts and household items. 
New catalog and samples 
will be sent on approval. 
87 free samples name-im- 
printed Christmas Cards, 
stationery, wedding an- 
nouncements, napkins and 
matches. Big commissions. 
Mitchell ene Co., 

Dept. CD-96! 47 WwW. 7 
Mile, Detroit %s, Michigan. 





DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! 


Draw any person, still life, 
map, photo, landscape 
without talent! Anything 
is automatically seen on 
paper thru Magic Art Re- 
producer. Reduces, En- 
larges. Follow lines of 
‘‘picture-image’’ with pen- 
cil for artistic drawing. 
$1.98 postpaid with order, 
or C.O.D. plus postage. 
Money back guar. after 
trial. Norton Dept. 392, 
296 Broadway, N. Y. 7. 





HANDY PLUG-IN DASH LITE 


Plug into car lighter at 
any angle. Light’s on to 
read maps, count change, 
write. No battery, switch. 
Hood prevents windshield 
reflections, sheds _ light 
safely below driver vision. 
Magnet ‘‘stores’’ it on any 
steel part. Sturdy plastic 
with replaceable bulb, only 
$1. Full moneyback guar- 
anteed. Jarco Products =a" 
6568 N. Sheridan 
Chicago 26. Ill. 
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“Which way to Catalina Island?” 
shouted the man at the wheel of the 
power boat. 

The yachtsman got out his paral- 
lel rule and laid a course on the 
chart. “West by north by half 
north,” he called. 

“Don’t get technical,” 
other, “Just point.” 


cried the 


—QUOTE 


A FEW YEARS AGO the Yankee star, 
Mickey Mantle, stumbled in the 
field and reinjured his bad knee. He 
was rushed to the hospital and went 
through a series of x-rays and ex- 
aminations. One day between tests 
he sat on the terrace and talked to 
another patient, an elderly lady who 
knew nothing about baseball. 

“How did you hurt your 
she asked. 

“Playing ball,” was the reply. 

“Oh,” said the lady, “won’t you 
boys ever grow up?” —a. m. a. 


leg?” 


JOURNAL 





NEW! AMAZING! KANT-BITE! 


USED BY: 
MILLIONS 


You can’t bite nails with 
Kant-Bite on them! A sen- 
sational scientific miracle! 
Only 1 brushing forms a 
diamond-hard coat that 
prevents nail-biting, split- 
ting, chipping, or break- 
ing, at work or play! So 
hard—it can’t be bitten! 
Now nails can grow glam- 


orously long! Guaranteed! 
Only $1.50. Kant-Bite Co., 
Dept. C-3, Box 75, Rugby 
Sta., B’klyn 3, N. Y. 





ODOR PROBLEM? M 
a 


] 


AKE THIS FREE TEST 


Now you can control all body 
odors internally! We send 
one week's supply of Nullo 
—Free! See how harmless 
vegetable extract neutral- 
izes the most stubborn 
body odors internally—be- 
fore they start. Foot, un- 
derarm, breath odors—all 
body odors vanish with 
Nullo. Test it Free. Write 
for 7-day supply—mailed 
Free. The De Pree Co., 
Dept. 1829, Holland, Mich. 





Any 3 different orders $2 
ppd. Your name & address 
handsomely printed on 
1000 finest quality gummed 
labels. Padded. Packaged 
with Free Plastic Gift Box. 
Use them on stationery, 
books, cards, etc. Special 
—Save Money. Any 3 dif- 
ferent orders $2. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Handy 
Labels, Dept. 987, Jasper- 
son Blidg., Culver City, 
California. 


Rochester, New York 








U.S. GOV’T SURPLUS SALES 


Jeeps, 
tents, 
motors, 
draulics, 


trucks, 
tools, 
typewriters, 


items that sell as low 
2 or 3¢ of original 


Aviation Surplus, 
C7, Box 789, 
sylvania. 


forklifts, 
machinery, 
hy- 
camping equip- 
ment and 1000's of other 


Low 
Gov't cost! Send $1.00 To- 
day for complete instruc- 
tions and list of depots to 
Dept. 
York, Penn- 


UP TO $300 EXTRA MONEY 


Show fabulous new 1960 
Self-selling Evans Christ- 
mas Card, Gift line. No- 
Money-Down, No-Risk 
Sample Starting Plan. 
Profits to 1007. Send to- 
day for salable boxes to 
be paid for or returned— 
plus Free big Album Per- 
sonalized cards, 2 big Or- 
der-Getting Illustrated 
Catalogs of over 300 items. 
Write now. New England 
Art Publishers, North Ab- 
ington 99, Mass. 





COLLEGE AND OTHER STUDENTS 


Now it is not necessary to 
carry ‘‘that old jagged’’ 
compass. With ordinary 
pencil (pat cap) and plas- 
tic rule you always have 
compass on hand. For 
math and science classes 
and at all times a compass 
is needed. Very convenient. 
Order today. Only $1.00 
pp. Comparule, 242 Portage 
Trail-W. Ext., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 





WANTED: MOTEL RESORT MANAGERS 


Men-women! 


Qualify for 


hundreds fascinating well- 


paid executive 
now open with 
Motel- Resorts 
coast. 


Pick location, cli- 


positions 
luxurious 
Coast -to- 


mate! Employment assist- 


ance. Experience unneces- 
sary. Learn at home, spare 
time. Free booklet, 
Motel Managers School, 
Dept. C-90, 612 S. Ser- 
rano, Los Angeles 5, Cali- 
fornia. 


write 
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ADDING MACHINE 


$1.97 ea. or 2 for $3.49. 
Add — Subtr.— Mult.-- Di- 
vide. Does all 4 operations. 
Handles 9columns of! num- 
bers. Settle for no less 
Leatherette case. Lowest 
price adder made in Amer- 
ica. Beware of cheapened 
foreign imitations. Money 
back guarantee. Agents 
wanted. $1.97 add 4’, tax 
in Pa. Tom Thumb, Dept. 
S-50, P.O. Box 5066, Phil- 
adelphia 11, Pa. 





FORCES YOU TO SAVE $100.00 A YEAR 


automatically. Get Per- 
petual Date & Amount 
Banks. 25¢ a day keeps 
Date up tod: ite. Also totals 
amount saved. Forces you 
to save daily, or Calendar 
bank won't change date 
Pays for itself in 8 days. 
Reg. $3.50. Now only $1.99 
ea.; 3 for $5.75; 6 for $11. 
Add 25¢ per bank postage 
Mail to Date-Bank, 300 
Albany Ave., Brooklyn 13, 
N. Y. Sold by mail only 


J UST AFTER A TORNADO which ruined 
a small town in Texas, a newspaper 
reporter was talking to one of the 
elderly natives who was watching 
the clean-up job. 

“Were you in the tornado?” asked 
the newspaperman. 

“Well, son, it all depends on how 
you look at it,” replied the old fel- 
low. “When the roof fell in, she fell 
just right. And when the walls caved 
in, they only nudged me. The hot 
stove got pushed across the room, 
but it stopped just before it hit me, 
and while it set the house on fire, I 
got out just in time.” 





FREE—400 GENUINE POSTAGE STAMPS 


Stamp Collector’s Bonan- 

za. From Africa—Europe— 

Asia and British Empire 

worth $10.00 catg. prices, 

a fascinating mixture trom 

convents—banks— etc. Who 

knows what you will find! 

All yours as our get ac- 

quainted gift. Adults only. 9 th perme 
Free valuable collectors 43) a. a 
handbook. Fine collection poste co 

of stamps for your inspec- 

tion will also be enclosed. 

Frasek Co., CR 3, White 

Plains, N. Y. 


BIG SAVINGS ON READING GLASSES 
Pick magnifying lenses that 
help you see better if you 
do not have astigmatism 
or eye disease. Folks over 
40 save big money on 
quality ground reading or 
bifocal lenses (or your 
RX). Smart modern frames. SEE + tiny print 
100’, satisfaction or full 
money back. Over 100,000 
satisfied customers. Send 
for Free 14-lens  Test- SEE far away 
Yourself Kit, Advance Spec- 
tacle Co., Ine., 537 S CLEAR 


Dearborn, Chicago 5 

















SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Christmas and Everyday 
BIBLE TEXT Cards. We will send you 
our best dollar box of 21 
beautiful Christmas Scrip- 
C 4 °4 | Lo ture folders plus a box ol 
16 lovely Everyday folders 


1A N for only $1. You, your Club 
Church or Lodge easil) 


make profits up to 100° 
G ‘Waal | N ft Choose from over 125 
Scripture and other items 
CAR Send $1. today. Shepherd's 
DS Town Card Co., Box 68, 
Shepherdtown 67, Pa 


FREE CATALOG OF CHARMS 


750 Charms in this Free 
7 Charm and Treasure cata- 
eg. log. 14 K Solid Gold and 
¥, Sterling Silver charms at 
“hee direct to you prices. Spe- 
cial Offer! Send only 25¢ 
in cash or stamps and 
you'll receive the huge 9 x 
12, 112 page, all inclusive 
5000 charm catalog. A 
must for all collectors of 
charms. Charm and Treas- 
ure, os. T 50, 509 Fifth 

Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





1000 ADDRESS LABELS $1 


Any message up to 4 lines 
neatly printed in black on 
white, gilt edged gummed 
paper 1'% in. long. Padded 
and packed with clear 2'4 
in. plastic box. Note we 
tell you our sizes. 1000 
for $1 any 5 orders, $4; 
any 10, $7.50; any 25 for 
$15. Via air, add 2l¢ per 
1000. Guaranteed Prompt 
delivery. Bruce Bolind, 90 
Rolind Bidg., Boulder 17, 
Colorado. Thankyou kindly. 





CORONET HAS THE GOLDEN TOUCH! 


Every month thousands of . 
Coronet readers earn extra GEAM 
money in their spare time 4 
as community representa- 

tives for all leading maga- 

zines. You can do it just 

as easily. With absolutely 

no investment or experi- 

ence of any kind! Send for 

details and your Free 1960 

Sales Kit to: Jim Foster, 

Coronet Subscription 

Agency, Dept. 13, 488 

Madison Ave., NY 22. NY 
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The old man stopped talking and 
considered the situation for a long 
moment. 
I was in 


“T guess you couldn’t say 

that tornado,” he said 
slowly,“but I was gettin’ gosh-awful 
close to it!” DAN BENNETT (Quote) 
ONE OF THE SILLIEST reasons for the 
cancellation of an order to buy a plot 
occurred in a Newark cemetery 
when a chap explained, “I notice 
that my plot is near a lake and that’s 
undesirable— would affect my 


: ” 
rheumatism. —HY GARDNER 





WHAT BOOKS ARE YOU SEEKING? 


Name the book-—-we'll find 
NOW! 


it for you! No matter how 
OUT-OF-PRINT 


old or long out-of-print. 


Fiction, non-fiction. All 
LOCATED! 


authors, all subjects. We 
search ‘til we locate the 
books you desire, and then 
quote prices courteously, 
with absolutely no obliga- 
tion on your part. Simply 
list the books you wish 
our staff does the rest. 
Write Books-On-File, ae i 
COR, Union City, N. 





BALL SEALERS STOP LEAKY FAUCETS 


Stops drips and leaks 
where others fail. Easy 
to install—just drop in— 
no screws or tools needed. 
Made of sturdy neoprene 
to resist hot water, grease, 
oil, etc. Lasts 10 times 
longer than old-fashioned 
flat washers. Never wears 
out inner seat. Kit of 12 
Ball Sealers to fit any 
faucet. Only $1. ppd. 
Guar. Damar'’s, 56-I, Da- 
mar Bldg., Elizabeth, N. J. 


AFTER 





600 EXCITING DIFFERENT GIFTS 


Unusual and _ distinctive 
gifts in this superb selec- 
tion of toys, salt & pep- 
pers, jewelry, games, ceram- 
ics, imports, housewares, 
ornaments, ribbons & 
wraps and many 

gifts. Solve every 
problem. Get free 
trated 4-color catalog to- 
day. Write: Adriane, Inc. 
6-989 Finch Bldg., Mer- 
chandise Mart, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 


FREE CATALOG—LADIES WIDE SHOES 


Specializing exclusively in 
beautiful shoes that flatter 
wide needs! Choose from 
all heel heights, widths C 
to EEE, all sizes 4 to 11. 
Stunning ‘‘Norma’’ illus., 
in smart new pointed toes. 
2'g” slim heels, only $9.95 
ppd. In black suede, 
black, brown or red kid. 
Order now or write for 
free catalog showing all 
styles of ladies wide shoes. 
Syd Kushner, Dept. C-9, 733 
South St., Phila., 47, Pa. 





500 Economy labels printed 
with any name and address 
or any wording up to 4 
lines, 25¢. 112” long. In 
plastic box, 35¢ 5-day 
service. For superior qual- 
ity, order Gold-Strip la- 
bels. De luxe paper—rich 
gold trim. 500 for 50¢. 2” 
long. In plastic box, 
48-hour service. 

back guar. Ppd 

Drake, 2909 Drake ° 
Colorado Springs 11, Colo. 


KILL THE HAIR ROOT! 


Now you can destroy un- 
wanted hair permanently. 
in the privacy of your 
home, with famous Mahler 
Epilator! Acclaimed by 
thousands who, after read- 
ing our instructions care- 
fully, learned to use the 
Mahler safely and effi- 
ciently. Send 10¢ today 
(pstg. & hdlg), for ‘‘New 
Radiant Beauty.’’ Mahler's 
Inc., Dept. 320M, Provi- 
dence 15. R. I. 





NEW ELECTRONIC BUG KILLER! 


Guaranteed to _ scientifi- 
cally kill all insects—flies, 
moths, ants, roaches, mos- 
quitoes, spiders, silver fish, 
etc. Safety approved for 
use near children, food, 
pets. Defleas dogs, cats! 
Used by hotels, hospitals, 
restaurants, farms. Clean, 
odorless. 5-yr. guar. One 
unit sufficient for average 
home. Send $6.95, 2 

$12, to Me-Hi, Box 34608- 
K, Los Angeles 34, Calif. 





NOW! A NEW WAY TO EARN MONEY 


At home, full or part-time 
with new Photo Painting 
Pencils. Earn money now 
by coloring photos, snap- 
shots, and Polaroid prints. 
Studios and friends will 
pay to have photos colored. 
Rush $4.98 for complete 
coloring Kit (includes 18 
pencils) or send for Free 
instructions Marshall’s, 
171 N. 9th St., Bklyn. 11, 
N.Y. At photo art & hobby 
stores everywhere. 
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Classified 


The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 


case of many uni 


e products and services. Coronet 


hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 





FOR THE WOMEN 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $5.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
32-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fiith Ave., New York 17. 


KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the privacy of your own home. Send 
10¢ for ‘‘New Radiant Beauty’’ booklet to Mahler’s 
Inc., Dept. 320L, Providence 15, Rhode Island. 


FREE! Maternity Apparel Catalog and Free list of 
Baby names! Hundreds of advanced styles for every 
occasion. $2.95 to $29.95. Also sportswear; mix match 
separates; corsets, bras, lingerie. — s, Dept. 
62, 1015 Walnut St., Kansas City 6, 


FITTING the narrow heel in fashion shoes: 
Widths from AAAAAA (6A’s); Sizes to 12 at no 
extra charge. Free Catalog R9 shows dozens of Fall- 
Winter styles as low as $8.95. Perfect fit guar. or 
money back. Mooney & Gilbert, 17 W.57 St., NYC 19. 


KNITTING YARNS at 40% savings! Buy direct 
from manufacturer. 500 actual samples, 25¢. Eskimo 
Yarns, Dept. K5, 368 Grand St., New York City. 


BEAUTIFUL Sheer Nylons, 1 yr. replacement guar- 
antee against runs, snags; 6 prs. postpaid on credit; 
pay $5.95 after trial or return 5 prs., worn pr., 
free. Color card for 3¢ stamp. Nat’l Merchandisers, 
Box 1975, Dept. 1, Little Rock, Ar 


Li. AOS 


BEAUTIFUL good-for-your-feet shoes in world’s 
. . - largest size range: 1 to 13, AAAAA to EEEEE 
. . Free 32-page Catalog shows style variety (from 
$10.95) for all occasions. Perfect fit insured or money 
back! Solby Bayes, 45T Winter Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


MAKE $25 to $35 weekly addressing envelopes. 
Our instructions reveal how. Glenway, Dept. 
Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


FREE! New 56 page Catalog illustrating 332 dif- 
ferent, unusual Jewelry, Gift items personalized 
with symbols of professions, trades. Write for Free 
unique Catalog today. Professional Gifts Corp., 
Box 69C, 160 Fifth Ave., New York 10 5 # 


SIZE 212 to 14 AAAAAAA to D. Large assort. of 
colors & leathers in Lucky Stride Flats & Little Heels 
$10-$14. Save 50¢/pair—order 2 or more pair. Ppd. 
Money back if returned unworn in 5 days. FreeCatl’g. 
Dressy Flats, Dept. C9, Box 111, Malverne, N. Y. 


HOME-SEWERS: Earn Money sewing precut ties 
for us. Materials & instructions supplied. No Selling 
required. Jud-San Products, Dept. 498, Box 2107, 
Cleveland 8, Ohio. 


HOLD cosmetic parties—Earn $25 for 3 hours’ 
work. Make 60% profit. Hire others. Everything 
furnished. Send name for full details and _ free 
usable samples. Write Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 
1809R, Glendale, Calif. 
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I'LL send you Free stocking sample newest ad- 
vancement in hosiery since nylon. Patented, full- 
length. Stays up over-the-knee without supporters, 
without girdle! Nationally advertised price $1.95. 
Make money introducing to friends at $1.00 pair. 
American Mills, Dept. 695, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

SEW Aprons at home for stores. No charge for 
material to fill orders. Quality, service and 
reliability are the backbone of our business. In 
our fifth successful year. Write: Adco Mfg. Co., 
Bastrop 40, Louisiana. 


FREE—Latest Discount Catalog! Save, make up to 
50’- on nationally known gifts, jewelry, toys, wed- 
ding invitations, greeting cards. Agent’s bonus offer 
on Cards—25 Boxes Free! Big money makers. Elm- 
craft Chicago,5930-L South Western, Chicago 36, Ill. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 








BOOKS! No Matter how old or how long out-of- 
print located by expert staff. ‘‘Name the book—we’ll 
find it.’’ Fiction or non-fiction. All authors, subjects. 
Free search—courteous service—no obligation to buy. 
Write Books-On-File, Dept. CL, Union City, N. J. 





FOR PARENTS 


“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent 
should have this new book about child training. 
It is free; no obligation. Simply address Parents 
Association, Dept. 13510, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


FOR THE HOME 











SEPTIC Tanks, Cesspools, Outdoor Toilets. Keep 
clean and odorless with Northel Septic Tank Reac- 
tivator. Bacterial concentrate breaks up solids and 
grease—prevents overflow, back-up, odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water—filush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Six months supply only $2.95, postpaid. 
(Money back guarantee of satisfaction), or rush 
postcard for free details. Northel, CT-8, Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minnesota. 

FINE Original Oil Paintings sent on trial after 
your choosing from actual photographs in full col- 
ors. Enormous selection in all subjects, styles and 
sizes. Prices from $5.00 to $1000.00. Send 25¢ for 
illustrated brochure. Artists Show Room, 167 E. 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 





LOANS BY MAIL 





BORROW $100 to $600 By Mail. Quick, Easy, Pri- 
vate. No Co-Signers. Repay in 24 small monthly pay- 
ments. For the amount you want write today to Dial 
Finance Co., 410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Dept. K-24, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 

LOANS Entirely By Mail—$600 or less for any 
purpose. Strictly confidential. Repay in 24 low 
monthly payments. Employed men, women eligible 
anywhere. Write: Budget Finance Co., Dept. A-80, 
114 S. 17, Omaha 2, Neb. 
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RESORTS—MIAMI BEACH 


FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





COLONIAL INN, 300-rm. complete resort Motel. 
Ocean-front, 18lst St., swimming pools, 500 ft. pri- 
vate beach, dancing, entertainment, Teenager’s Nite, 
Club, Supervised Kiddies’ playroom. Low summer 
rates, free TV, parking. Write for brochure. 


FOR THE MEN 








BE TALLER. You can be impressively taller, raise 
your business and social potential. Staturaid shoes 
help you win new heights in life. Choose elevation 
you desire. 35 styles. Send for photo catalog, C-5. 
Joseph Burger, M’f’r, 781 E. 142 St., New York 54, N.Y. 


GAME WARDEN, Government Hunter, Forestry, 
Park and Wildlife Service announce job openings 
regularly. Enjoy outdoor work, good pay. Complete 
information Free! North American School of Con- 
servation, Dept. 909A, 810 Dodsworth, Covina, Calif. 


BEER 26¢ gallon. Easy to make your own. Retired 
Brewmaster’s private home stock recipe gives you 
one of the best beers. Perfect, clear, sparkling. 
Delicious. All you want. Low cost. Easy. Simple. No 
odor. Complete easy instruction sent to you for $1.00 
bill. Brewmaster, Box 2234 Oakland 21, Calif. 


MAGIC Car Glaze—guaranteed to outshine, out- 
perform, outlast any auto wax, with less work, or 
money back. Cleans, polishes and glazes in one easy 
operation. Hard, glass-like finish lasts up to 6 mos. 
$1 ppd. Webb, 2116 Oak St., N.C., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


OPTICS & SCIENCE ITEMS 








OPTICAL and science bargains. Request free giant 
catalog ‘‘DM’’—128 pages—Astronomical Telescopes, 
Microscopes, Lenses, Binoculars, Kits, Parts. Amaz- 
ing war surplus bargains. Edmund Scientific Co., 
Barrington, New Jersey. 


FOR PHOTO FANS 


COLOR film—Kodachrome, Ektachrome, Kodacolor 
and Anscochrome, processed and/or printed under 
most rigid controls. Send for complete price list free! 
For finest color finishing money can buy—it’s Acme 
Color Photo Lab. Box 6025K, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from 
your Kodacolor negatives 15¢ each; or your 8 exposure 
Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 
exp. $2.50, Return this ad with trial order or send 
for price list. Sun Color, Dept. C, Englewood. N. 


KODACOLOR & Black & White... Trial offers 
...Enclose ad. Kodacolor—8 exposures—$1.95, 12 
exposures—$2.45, Black & White—8 or 12 exposures 
—35¢. Save on film, big discounts to you. Wisconsin 
Film Service, La Crosse, Wis. 


25 QUALITY Bill-fold size photographs only $1. 00. 
Printed on beautiful double-weight silk paper. Send 
your negative or picture (any size) and just one 
dollar (no additional charges) to Photo-Mail, Box 
108, Danville, Illinois. 











COLOR SLIDES 





200,000 COLOR-SLIDES (17,000 subjects) covering 
75 


the United States, Brussels Fair, & foreign 
countries. Send 15¢ for 88 page US Catalog; 3¢ for 
each foreign list to Capt. M . Arps, USN, ret., 
Box 1715, Washington 13, D. C 


COLOR PRINTS 


35mm Color Slides printed 2!2 x 3'!5,. 7 for $1. 
Special limited time offer introducing New Kodak 
Ektachrome color paper. Quality guaranteed better 
than ever before. 3!5 x 5, 5 for $1; 5 x 7, for $1. 
Duplicate 35mm slides 6 for $1. No cropping. Write 
for complete price list. Colorfax Laboratories, 1160-K 
Bonifant Street, Silver Spring, Md. 








STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps. 
Free to approval service applicants for 5¢ postage. 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts. 


115 UNUSUAL Stamps trom all 5 continents incl. 
Airmails, Dead Countries, Pictorials, etc. value over 
3. all for 10¢ to introduce our superb service of 

_*, & Foreign Approvals to collectors. Globus Stamp 

. Inc., 268 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Dept. 14. 


GIGANTIC Collection Free—Includes Triangles— 
Early United States—animals—Commemoratives— 
British Colonies—High Value Pictorials, etc. Com- 
plete collection plus Big Illustrated Magazine all 
free. Send 5¢ for postage. Gray Stamp Co., Dept. 
CO, Toronto, Canada. 


FREE . . Stamp Freaks! World’s Largest and 
Smallest stamp; many other fantastic shapes, sizes, 
designs. Plus Bonus Collection from Aden to Zanzi- 
bar. 115 different genuine foreign postage stamps in 
all! Collector's Guide; Approvals: Big Bargain 
Catalog. Send 10¢ for mailing. Harris Co., Dept. 
F-308, Boston 17, Mass. 


SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To acquaint you with our 
better United States approvals, you get 2 different 
$5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others; Hi-Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send—10¢, for Lot No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


FREE! 107 British colony stamps. All different, 
from Britain’s farflung colonial empire. Catalog 
value $2.50. Free stamp magazine. Approvals. Send 
10¢ for handling. Act now! Niagara Stamp Company, 
St. Catharines, 764, Ontario. 


FREE! $1.00 worth of stamp sets of your choice 
from our first selection. No strings! Adults only. Free 
‘“‘Phootnotes’’ subscription. Rush request saying: 
“Send approvals from which I may take $1.00 free’’ 
to Philatelics, Dept. Z, New Paltz, N. Y. 


ZOUNDS! “Strange Countries”’ 
excellent approvals! Saxon Co., 
California. 


ADD pleasure and excitement to your hobby! Ss b- 
scribe to our service and have beautiful foreign First 
Day Covers mailed to you direct from all around the 
world. 20 years experience. Many pleased subscribers. 
Write Brumsey, 2418 First St., Fi. Myers, Florida. 


packet free with 
Dept. 7, Orange, 














FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 


GEM proof sets—1957 $6.75; 1959 $5.95; 1960 $4.95 
Unc. $20 Gold $49. 2 types $95. 10 dif. dates $465.00. 
Alaska, Hawaii official medals, ea. $4. Your name 
in gold on Guidebook $2.25. 96-page Bargain Catalog 
$1.00. Bebee’s, 4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 


WE offer Scarce Lincoln Cents 1914p, 15p, 
17d, 18d, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 2ip, 26d, 27d, 27s, 28d, 
28s, 29d, 29s, 30d, 30s, 34d, 35d; 35s, 36d, 36s, 37d, 
37s, 38d, 39s, 42s, 48s, ‘49s, 50s, 51s, 55s, at 10¢ each. 
Reynolds Coin ‘Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich, 


12 DIFF. Indian Cents $1.50; 10 Diff. ‘“‘v” 
Nickels $1.50; 10 Diff. Barber Dimes $1.95; 8 Diff. 
Barber Quarters or 5 Diff. Barber Halves $3.95. 32 
page deluxe U. S. illust’d coin list 25¢. Collectors 
Shop, 260 Washington St., Boston 8, Mass. 


POCKET change worth a fortune? Send $1 for 
illustrated U. S. coin catalogue that lists high 
prices we pay! Price refunded on any coin re ao 
Centre Coin Co., 5-R Centre St., Hempstead, 


COIN Collectors Largest most respected newspaper, 
Published Semi-monthly. 15,000 collector exchange 
ads and 7000 dealer ads yearly. $2 yearly. Sample 25¢. 
Numismatic News, 38 Water Street, Iola, Wisconsin, 
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AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 


FOR INVENTORS 





GOVERNMENT of the people, by the people and 
for the people, under parliamentary procedure, is the 
only way to develop people to a higher civilization. 
Book Manuscripts are invited; particulars free. 
Forum Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLISH your book! Join our successful authors: 
Publicity, advertising, promotion, beautiful books. All 
subjects invited. Send for free manuscript report and 
our detailed booklet. Comet Press Books, Dept. 
CO-9, 200 Varick Street, N. Y. C. 14. 


FREE brochure for writers tells how t to 9 publish 
your book in 5 months (fiction, non-fiction, poetry); 
reveals inside facts about plan which enables new 
writers to win recognition, publicity, sales. Write: 
Dept. x9, Exposition Press, 386 Park Ave. S., N. Y. 16. 


‘AUTHORS: Submit your manuscripts for free edi- 
torial evaluation. We publish work by new authors 
on all subjects: poetry, fiction, non-fiction, juveniles, 
religious studies. Greenwich Book Publishers, Atten. 
Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


ATTENTION ALL Writers! Authorship means pres- 
tige! Your short stories, articles, plays, will receive 
prompt sales handling! One of the largest trained 
Staffs available for your needs. Write today for free 
literature! No obligation! _—— S. Mead, Literary 
Agent, 915 Broadway, N.Y.C., 


LOOKING for a Publisher? Learn about our un- 
usual plan for getting your book ——— promoted, 
distributed in 4 to 6 months. Mail manuscript for 
free report, and ask for free booklet, No. 52. Vantage, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 Zz. 





MUSIC—SONGWRITERS 





WRITE Songpoems for profit or hobby. Start with- 
out experience. We set music to your — make 
phonograph records. All subjects welcome. Send 
poems for prompt Free examination & details. Crown 
Music Co., 49 W. 32nd St., Studio 978, New York : 


POEMS Needed Immediately For New Songs and 
Records. Any subjects. Send Your best poems today 
for prompt Free examination and appraisal. Song- 
Tenn. Studio CT, Acklen Station, Nashville 12, 

enn. 


SONGWRITERS, a Publishing House for Amateur 
Songs Published and Recorded. Free Music. Free Lyric 
Course. Send Best Material to Amateur Songwriters 
Association, 1075 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR CONTEST FANS 


FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas,’’ the publication that 
has launched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

FREE—write for Contest Bulletin! Contains win- 
ning helps for current contests. Win cash, cars, 
homes, trips, TV sets. We'll show you how! Our stu- 
dents have won over $5,000,000. Shepherd School, 
1015 Chestnut St., Dept. R, Phila. 7, Pa. 














FOR INVENTORS 


PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest 
atents, $6.00. Reports airmailed within 48 hours. 
ore than 200 registered patent attorneys have used 
my service. Free invention “ore forms. Miss 
Ann Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 


IF your invention is adaptable to promoting we 
will contract for selling on cash or royalty. Free 
booklet outlines royalty rates, requirements. Kessler 
Corporation, C-269, Fremont, Ohio. 


INVENTIONS and ideas wanted for immediate pro- 
motion on cash or royalty basis. Patented or un- 
patented. All types considered. Send for free ‘‘In- 
vention Protection Form’’ & copyrighted booklet. 
Casco, Suite 309, Medical Science Bldg., Wash. 5, D .C. 
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PATENT Searches, including copies of 
patents, $6.00. Original ‘‘World-Wide’’ Airmail serv- 
ice to inventors, attorneys & mfrs. Free record form 
& ‘Information Every Inventor Needs.’’ Miss June 
Hayward, 1029 Vermont Ave., N.W., Wash. 5, D.C. 


FOR THE FAMILY 


10,000 Photographic Bargains! Anything & every- 
thing photographic. Still, Movie, equip. etc. New or 
Used. Send postal. Box 193-ZM, Peabody, Mass. 


related 











FOR HORSEMEN 


“HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone 
who likes horses or ponies should have. FREE. No 
obligation. Simply address Beery School of Horse- 
manship, Dept. 1459, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








FOR SPORTS & OUTDOOR FANS 


HANZON—Sports Hand Cream. Helps shield skin 
against sun, frost, friction. For firmer grip, better 
game, golf, bowling. Also fishing and around garden. 
5 oz. plastic bottle $1. ppd. Ekstrand Laboratories, 
Dept. Al, Arlington 10, Va. 








FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 





JOBS in foreign countries for men and women; 
also fascinating jobs on steamships and yachts 
traveling foreign countries. Experience not required. 
Ages 18 to 55. Free information. Davenport Foreign 
Service, Dept. A-98, Box 1354, New York 1, Be 





NOVELTIES—HUMOR 


IMAGINE, own a Southern Plantation! $2 buys 
legal title to 1 sq. inch of Va. Antique Paper 
designed to frame. Send name, address. If gift, note 
recipient. Eye-stopper in den, office. Cash, check to 
So. Plantations, Dept. C., Doswell, Va. No C.O.D.’s. 








HI FIDELITY—TAPE RECORDERS 








HI-FI COMPONENTS—All Brands, Components, 
Kits, Speakers, Systems, Tape Recorders in Stock. 
Brand new factory sealed cartons, at guaranteed ‘‘We 
will not be Undersold Prices.’’ Quotations Wholesale 
Cat’g. Hi-Fidelity Center, 1797C lst Ave., N. Y. C. 28 





GIFTS 


SHOP for Gifts hard to find from Mail Shopper’s 
Catalog. Vinyl Memo Pad, Personalized with your 
initials, free with your first order. Write for 
catalog. Mail Shopper, Dept 11, 932 Elm, New 
Haven, Conn. 








BUSINESS & SPECIAL SERVICES 





TOP quality, genuine raised printing calling cards, 
wholesale: 500-$3.98; 1000-$4.65, ppd. Blue, black 
or red ink. In 2-colors, red-black or red-blue inks, 
add $1.50. Send ck. Money back guar. Samples 25¢. 
Cardmaster, 2205 Mirasol, Brownsville 9, Texas. 
RUBBER STAMPS, up to 5 lines 3” long. $1. 50 
pstpd. Guaranteed best quality. Knob handle, index 
face. Complete line standard stock stamps 
free. 1,000 embossed business cards, $3.79 pstpd. 
Toledo Rubber Stamp, 534 Galena, Toledo 11, Ohio. 


JOIN Now and Save—20% to 50% on Nationally 
Advertised appliances, furniture, carpeting, photo 
equipment and other famous brand merchandise. 
Limited exclusive membership. Write for free 
brochure to Mutual Buyers Club, Inc., 1000 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 8, Il. 
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FUND RAISING 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





FREE! 24 fund raising plans. Tested, easy-to-use 
money makers for organizations. Flavors, candles, 
cutlery, plastics, howsehold items. 100’, profit plus 
valuable gifts. No money needed. Write for free cata- 
log & details. Shelby Specialty Co., Elyria 1, Ohio. 


YOUR club, church or group can make $50 to $500 
to $1,500 or more year after year. Amazing plan. It’s 
easy and it’s fun. Write for Free details. Products, 
Box 116-M, Glencove, Illinois. 





MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 





LOANS by mail—Borrow $50 to $600, any purpose, 
entirely by mail. No co-signers. Confidential. Low 
monthly payments. 2 years to repay. Employed men, 
women eligible, anywhere. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bldg., Dept. C-8190, Omaha 2, Neb. 


SMASH _ worry, doubts and regrets! Command 
bold confidence, courage and drive with new Feeling 
and Behavior Control reading plan. Many helped. 
Rush your request today for free details. Applied 
Christian Psychology, Inc., Box 1924X, Louisville1, Ky. 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold, Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Silverware, Spec- 
tacles, Gold Coins, Silver, Platinum, Mercury. Write 
for free information. Satisfaction guaranteed. Rose 
Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 


CHRISTMAS CARDS—with customer’s name im- 
printed, broad appeal. Personal and business designs 
—all in one attractive album that practically sells 
the cards for you. These deluxe cards pay deluxe 
commissions. This is the ideal way you've been look- 
ing for to make extra money for Christmas. Earn 
$300 to $500 (plus Bonuses) easily this Season, even 
in spare time. Sales experience unnecessary. Old 
established manufacturer. Send now for your Free 
Sales Kit which includes Sample Album and easy-to- 
follow selling instructions. Send for Kit now; pocket 
profits next week! Write Process Corp. (reliable for 
39 years), Department CT-3, 1954 S. Troy, Chicago 
23, Iilinois. 


MAKE extra money showing fast-selling lines: 
toys, gifts, collector’s items, household wares, greet- 
ing cards. Ideal for direct selling, home gift shups, 
or parties. Write for free catalog. North Star, Dept. 
6-602, 251 East 5th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


‘“‘“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH SIMPLE CAR- 
TOONS’’—A book everyone who likes to draw should 
have. It is free; no — Simply address Car- 
toonists’ Exchange, Dept. , Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





12, 000 PEOPLE now earn extra cash in their spare 
time as community representatives for Coronet, 
Esquire, and all leading publishers. You, too, 
can offer your friends reduced rates and keep 
immediate commissions. Write % J. M. Foster, 
oops. 12, 488 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, N. Y. 





~ NEW 29¢ Kitchen Gadgets. 300°; "profit. Sensa- 
tional seller to housewives, stores, mail. Big whole- 
sale catalog. Free—filled with Gifts, Gadgets, Fun- 
makers, unusual items. Two samples 25¢ prepaid. 
Dohn MD-Marks, Broadview, Ill 





MEN—Women! Start Money-Making Plastic Lami- 
nating Business at home in spare time. Materia] that 
costs 11¢ brings back $2.50. No canvassing or selling 
but mail orders bring in $20 a day. Write for full 
particulars Free. Rush name on postcard to Warner, 
Room CL- 22- H, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 


RUN a spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our new 1960 Christ- 
mas and All Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take 
their orders and earn up to 100% profit. No experi- 
ence necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today 
for samples on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 1, 
Ferndale, Michigan. 
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WANT to Make Big Money at Home? $10.00 profit 
an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. Steady 
demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. Details 
Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 





MEN And Women Wanted to start home business 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars. Free by mail. 
Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room 
CR-22-H, Chicago 26, Ill. 


MAKE big profits saaking costume jewelry at 
home in spare time! Sell to friends, neighbors, 
stores, everyone. Quick, easy to make; easier to 
sell! Details Free! Don-Bar, 3511 W. Armitage, Dept. 
T-112, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


EXTRA money selling handcraft items you make 
at home without tools. Within hours, make hand- 
bags, wallets, etc. Ideal group fund-raiser. No ex- 
perience. Inexpensive, fun. Hundreds of ideas in free 
catalog. Larson, Dept. 104, 820 S. Tripp, Chicago 24. 

$25 DAY easy with 60°; profit! Friends, neighbors 
will thank you for demonstrating new beauty secrets 
and glamorous ways to use famous Studio Girl Holly- 
wood Cosmetics. Information I send quickly qualifies 
you as Beauty Advisor. $5.00 hour for spare time 
alone... or $25 day full time. Send name on post- 
card to me personally for free samples, details. Harry 
Taylor, Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 1809X, Glen- 
dale, California. 





$100 MONTHLY for wearing lovely dresses supplied 
to you by us. Just show Fashion Frocks to friends. 
No investment, canvassing or experience necessary. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. E-30101, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 








$10.00 Profit in an hour possible with the ‘ ‘Magic 
Wonder Method’’ of Invisible Reweaving. Ideal home 
business, year round demand. Free details. Invisible 
Reweaving Industries, 8411 La Mesa Blvd., Dept. C., 
La Mesa, Calif. 


800 Ways to make extra money with best-selling 
gifts: Distinctive greeting cards, toys, novelties, jew- 
elry, cosmetics, gadgets. Make up to 92%, profit! No 
minimum order. Write for big free color catalog. 
Greetings Unlimited, 6-204 Park Sq., St. Paul 1, Minn. 


START Big- Pay Business At Home. in spare time. 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
machine for bronzing baby shoes. Makes $5.46 profit 
on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-H, Chic. 26, Ill. 

EARN $50. 00 to $250.00 a month. Sell Christmas 
and Birthday Cards, Gifts, Toys, Housewares. Big- 
gest selection, best service. Lowest prices. Samples 
on approval. Costs nothing to try. Smartstyle of 
Milwaukee. 815 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


GET NEW SHIRT ‘OUTFIT FREE! Make $90 
weekly on 5 average orders a day. Famous quality 
made-to-measure dress and sport shirts at $3.95 up, 
sell to all men. No experience needed. Full or part 
time. Write: Packard Shirt Mfg. Corp., 1316 Plum 
Street, Dept. 205, Terre Haute, Ind. 





MAKE money in your spare time. Set up and oper- 
ate a bulk vending route. Requires little capital 
with extremely high return on investment. Write for 
free catalog. Rake, 609-A Spring Garden St., Phila- 
delphia 23, Pa. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





BE your own boss! Own a coin-operated, complete- 
ly unattended licensed Westinghouse Laundromat (R) 
equipped laundry store and earn a substantial second 
income. No attendants required. . . . All equipment 
is coin-metered and operated by customers as easily 
as cigarette vending machines. Takes only a few 
hours of management time a week. Does not inter- 
fere with your regular job. We offer advice, store 
— ae training, advertising and generous financ- 

ng. No experience necessary. Modest investment. 
Your community needs a coin-metered unattended 
laundry store. For full information on this proven 
new profitable automatic business, write Ald, Inc., 
al C, 7045 North Western Avenue, Chicago 45, 

Tilinot Ss. 


~ MAIL ‘ORDER—No experience needed. ” Spencer 
Gifts a well-established and successful mail order 
firm puts you into business. Supplies catalogs with 
your own name imprinted. No investments in stock. 
No shipping merchandise. Catalog items pre-tested 
for salability. Initial investment of less than $50 can 
get you started. Write for Free Information kit. Spen- 
cer Gifts, Z-50, Spencer Bldg., Atlantic City, N. J. 





coe / } 
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WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. W. Z. Gibson, 500 S. Throop 
St., Dept. K-634, Chicago 7, Ill. 


SUCCESS Opportunity—Sell Famous Spring-Step 
Cushion Shoes. Earn big money daily plus cash 
bonus. Write Orthovent Shoe Company, 4709 Brand 
Road, Salem, Virginia. 

UP to $300 Extra Money. Show friends “fabulous 
self-selling Avans Christmas Card line. Profits to 
100%. Send no money—write for sample boxes to 
be paid for or returned, plus big Free Album Per- 
sonalized Cards, 2 Catalogs of 300 items. New Eng- 
land Art Publishers, North Abington 99-C, Mass. 


~ DOLLS! Dolls! Dolls! We teach you to repair, 
make, sell all kinds of dolls and accessories including 
clothing. Study at home, earn while you learn. Free 
catalog! Doll Hospital School, Studio NC-90, 11826 
San Vicente Blvd., Los Angeles 49, Calif. 


FREE—New 44 page Broadloom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in full color. Tells how you can Save 
About Half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 
double wearing, Reversible Rugs and Carpets—by 
sending your old rugs, clothing to Olson factory. No 
risk. Easy terms. For Free Book, write: Olson Rug 
Co., Dept. F61, Chicago 41, Illinois. 

MAKE Extra Money. Daily Cash Commission plus 
premium for you and your customers. Everybody 
buys Advertising Book Matches. Free Master Sell- 
ing Kit, all sizes, all styles. Easy sales, steady repeat 
business. No experience necessary. Superior Match, 
Dept. N-960, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago 19. 


MAKE up to $147.50 Daily with 30-second demon- 
stration sensational new Voicecaster. srrees both 
hands, permits work while phoning, hold 2-way phone 
talk anywhere in room. Transistorized, no installa- 
tion. Offices, stores, factories, order 1 to 6; house- 
wives order fast. Make up to $14.75 each. Ten sales 
daily possible spare or full time. Plans Free. Voice- 
caster Div., _ Merlite, 114 E E. 32 St., Dept. A62T, NY 16. 


ANYONE can sell . famous Hoover Uniforms for 
beauty shops, waitresses, nurses, doctors, others. 
Miracle fabrics—Nylon, Dacron, Wash ‘N Wear 
Cottons. Exclusive styles, top quality. Big income, 
real future. Equipment free. Hoover, Dept. L-131, 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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LOW Investment—High Returns in success-proven 
“Second Business!’’ Coin-operated Launderamas 
featuring Dubl-Loader washers—best equipment at 
lowest financing terms—as low as 10‘, down, balance 
at 6’, over 3 years. There are no Franchise fees. 
Launderamas require little time, don’t interfere 
with present business or profession, are self-amortiz- 
ing conducive to chain operation. Launderamas 
have long history of customer satisfaction. Patrons 
save 40’, to 60‘ on laundry costs. Our national 
organization will assist and guide you in this tried 
and proven successful industry Write today to 
Zeloux Corp., 261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Dept Ct. In Canada, Moffats, Ltd., Weston, Ont. 


YOUR own business—without investment! Sell 
advertising matchbooks to local businesses. No ex- 
perience needed—free sales kit tells where and how 
to get orders. Part or full time. Big cash comm. 
Match Corp. of America, Dept. 90, Chicago 32. 


JUST send name for two Christmas Card Assort- 
ments on approval. Show sensational values to 
friends, $75 to $500 possible between now and Christ- 
mas. Free samples name-imprinted cards. Wallace 
Brown, 11 E. 26th Street, Dept. G-220, N. Y. 1 


““FREE’’ 32-page illustrated catalog, watches, 
rings, giftware. Hundreds of bargains at fraction 
of regilar retail prices. Bulova, Benrus watches— 
$5.95. Buy for yourself or sell at decent profits. 
Cosmog, Dept. 535, New York 35, N. Y 


PACKAGE At Home For Profit! We supply every- 
thing. No selling, ready market. Free details. HPC, 
2212F Jesse Street, Los Angeles 23. 


IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capital, 
or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no risk 
examination. Experience unnecessary. Free details. 
Mellinger, Dept. C19, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


FREE book ‘900 Successful, Little-Known Busi- 
nesses.’’ True reports. Fascinating! Most men and 
women operate at home. A spare time start leads to 
a prosperous business: Plymouth Publishing Co., 
Dept. 12L, 1610A—43rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


EARN money at home. We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved,step-by-step course, equip.supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
Weaving, Dept. C-110, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 


FLOWER ARRANGING AND FLORISTRY offers 
money-making opportunities. We teach you at home 
to make corsages, wedding pieces, etc. Low monthly 
payments. Free booklet. No obligation. National Flo- 
ral Institute, Studio NC-90, 11826 San Vicente Blvd., 
ies Angeles 49, Calif 


RETIRED: Pleasant sales work contacting business 
friends & firms with complete lines of sales aids, 
goodwill builders & executive gifts. For details send 
your qualifications. Rannells’ Sales Co., 1926 So. 33rd 
St., Omaha 5, Nebr. 


MAKE Good Money Selling Pocket Bible Texts in 
Spare Hours. These little booklets of 58 pages will 
sell easily for 50¢. The topics are of notable spiritual 
value teaching kindness, virtue, and prayer with 
many other beautiful themes. Sold in packages of 
thirty $8.00. Write, Orbit of Faith, 1622 Erato St., 
New Orleans, La. 

YOU can make money in your own Mail Order 
Business. We set you up as our independent dis- 
tributor. Rare opportunity to get into exciting 
glamorous business. Write for free literature. Mail 
Order Planners, 150 Broadway, New York 38, N. Y. 


FRANCHISES make profits! Join thousands of men 
earning high incomes from their own franchise 
business. Many openings. NFR’s service can guide 
you. Request details. National Franchise Reports, 
E-528, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago 1. 

WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears. holes disappear from _ clothing, fabrics 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 
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SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS 


NO SYMBOLS, USES ABC’S 
all Over 500,000 have learned 
. shorthand the easy 





» aCe 


curate Speedwriting way 
at home in leisure time 
or in over 400 Speed- 
writing schools. Today 


they are winning success 
everywhere—in business, 
industry, Civil Service. 


Coronet lists the following schools and 


2 Speedwriting shorthand 
colleges for those readers interested is easy to master. 120 
‘ - Ft a words per minute. Age 
in verified educational opportunities. wee S no obstacle. Typing 


available 


1 EARN $1300 MORE A YEAR 


fe ~~" of low-paying 
clerical jobs convinced me 
NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS that I needed shorthand 
to increase my _ earning 
power A friend rec- 
‘ ommended Speedwriting 

ENJOY : shorthand and I was de- 
lighted with how quickly 
STEADY PAY and easily I learned it. 
Now. I have an impor- 

tant secretarial position 


EVERY DAY é f with a research firm at 


$1300 more a year Jean- 
7 Se 


AS A ine Oster, N. Y 
LEARN SPEEDWRITING IN 6 WEEKS 


‘Although I was a college 

graduate, I couldn’t get 
the job I wanted. Friends, 
\ in good positions as a 

result of studying Speed- 
LEARN AT HOME IN ONLY 10 WEEKS writing shorthand. eon- 
Enjoy security, independence and freedom from money vinced me to take the 
worries as a Practical Nurse. Earn up to $65.00 a course. Now, thanks to 
week. Age and education not important. In just a Speedwriting. I am Secre- 
few weeks you should be able to accept your first tary to an account execu- 
cases. Get the free complete information right now tive at an advertising 
No cost or obligation and no salesman will call. We agency. - Joan Marie 
will send you without obligation free lesson samples, Robbins, Kew Gardens, 
and free folder ‘‘Nursing Facts."' The Post Graduate N. ¥ 
School of Nursing, Room 39, 131 S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 3, Illinois FREE Sample Lesson. Because Speedwriting uses 
the ABC'S, it is by far the simplest and quickest 
HOME INSTRUCTION shorthand to learn. That is why we invite you to 
mail the coupon Now for both our Free booklet and 
a Free sample lesson. See for yourself how, within 
a tew moments after you read this sample lesson, 
you can actually write Speedwriting shorthand. 
Here is a shorthand that can be learned in only 6 
weeks—at home or through classroom instruction. 
120 words per minute—50’, Faster than Civil Serv- 
ice requirements. Speedwriting shorthand is as 
accurate and speedy as it is simple and easy to 
learn. Main coupon Now! Speedwriting. For Speed 
With Accuracy. Dept. 4909-9, 55 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y 














School of Speedwriting 
Dept. 4909-9, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y 


Please send full details and FREE sample 


lesson 


NEW ART COURSE—LEARN AT HOME 


You don’t have to be a ‘‘genius’’ to break into the 
high paying art field, or to enjoy a profitable hobby 
Learn Drawing, Painting, Commercial Art, Cartoon- 
ing, Fashion, Lettering, TV Art, etc. We train you 
at home, in spare time. Two 22pc. art outfits in- 
cluded. Friendly artist instructors correct your work, 
with helpful criticism. Low Cost—only 20¢ a day 
Write for Free School Catalog describing Course 
success of students. No salesman will call. Washing- 
ton School of Art, Studio 1399, Port Washington, 
N. Y. (Estab. 1914—Lic. N. Y. State Education) 


{i Home Study Classroom Instruction 


If under 17, check here for Special Booklet A 
Name 
Address 


City 
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NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EARN to $65 week as Practical Nurse. Learn quick- 
ly at home. No high school necessary; no age limit. 
Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Graduate 
— of Nursing, Room 30E90, 131 S. Wabash, 
Chicago. 











You can complete High 

School at Home in spare 

time with 63-year-old ° 

school. Prepares for Col- High 

Credit for subjects already Tei tele) | 

completed. Diploma —_ + 

ed. Single subjects if de- 

sired. Write for Free at Home 

Booklet! American School, 
Would you be willing to 
spend a few hours a week 
at home learning to make 
money writing stories, ar- 
how you, too may succeed. 
Send for free lesson & 40- 
page book. No obligation. 

Write Palmer Institute of 


HOME INSTRUCTION 

lege entrance exams. Pro- 

gress at your own speed. 

Dept. H 617, Drexel at 

58th, Chicago 37. 
ticles? Harold A. Seward, 
Easton, Pa., made $500 for 
Authorship, Desk CM-90, 
1680 N. Sycamore, Holly- 


IF YOU DIDN’T FINISH HIGH SCHOOL 
Standard texts furnished. 
WANTED: MORE NEW WRITERS 
writing one article. Learn 
wood 28, California. 





LEARN FLORAL ARRANGEMENT 

Turn spare time to profit, 
Men or women. We teach 
you quickly, easily at 
home to make corsages, 
wedding pieces, center- 
pieces, etc., and how to 
operate a full or part 
time business. Low month- 
ly payments. Certificate 
awarded. Free booklet. No 
Obligation. National Flor- 
al Institute, Studio N-90, 
11826 San Vicente Blvd., 
Los Angeles 49, Calif. 





Housewives wanted! Learn 
to make and _ decorate 
these beautiful candles at 
home in spare time. 
World’s only professional 
home study in the fasci- 
nating art of candlecrafting 
shows you how. Enormous 
demand for custom can- 
dies. Make your own 
Christmas candles, too! 
Send for Free Facts on 
home instruction method. 
Candlecraft Institute, Dept. 
X-118, Fallbrook, Calif. 





DOLLS! DOLLS! DOLLS! 


Learn world’s most fasci- 
nating business. We teach 
you to repair, make, sell 
all kinds of dolls and ac- 
cessories. Study at home. 
Earn while you_ learn. 
Start your own business 
part or full time. We 
show you how. Free in- 
formative booklet without 
obligation. The Doll Hos- 
pital School, 11826 San Vi- 
cente, Studio N-90, Los 
Angeles 49, California. 
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HOME INSTRUCTION 


LAW. Write today for a free copy of illustrated law 
book, ‘‘The Law-Trained Man,’’ which shows how 
to earn the professional Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 
degree through home study of the famous Blackstone 
Law Course: Books and lessons provided. Moderate 
cost; easy terms. Write now. Blackstone School of 
Law, a home study institute founded in 1890, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 670-C, Chicago 1, Illinois. 





ACCOUNTING: —Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
portunity. LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare 
time at low cost. Accounting ability offers secure 
future. Free book gives facts. Write LaSalle Exten- 
sion University. A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
936-H, 417 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Il. 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. G.I. approved. Write for Free 
Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 2016 
J Grand, Kansas_ City, Missouri. 


DRESS designs: Approved ‘supervised home study 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes. 
Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition and payments. Send for free booklet. National 
School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 
141C, Chicago, Illinois. 

STENOTYPE—court and convention reporting—ex- 
ecutive secretarial with Stenotype, original high 
speed machine shorthand. Learn at home in spare 
time. Field wide open, highly inviting. Unusual inter- 
esting opportunities at top pay. Get all the facts. 
Write for Sample Lesson, Free Booklet, LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, A Correspondence Institution, 
Dept. 936ST, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, IIl. 


PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct.. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


CIVIL SERVICE. Learn about this field of work 
and how you can prepare yourself by home study for 
a high entrance mark. Private organization. Free 
booklet. No obligation. Franklin Institute, Dept. 
V 90, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


LAW training leads to business leadership, de- 
velops reasoning power, hastens accurate decisions. 
Study in spare time at home. Low cost—easy terms. 
14 Vol. Library included. LL.B. Degree conferred. 
Free books give full details. Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. 
936-L, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 


INVESTIGATE accidents—Earn $750 to $1,000 mo. 
Thousands of insurance companies, airlines, govern- 
ment offices need Claim investigators. Also excel- 
lent opportunities for your own spare time business. 
GI approved. We train you at home. Placement 
service. Free book. No obligation. Write today. 
Universal Schools, CC-9, Box 8227, Dallas 5, Tex. 


ANNOUNCING new self-teaching course in mem- 
ory! Powerful memory helps spur success—gives add- 
ed poise, self confidence, greater popularity. Free 
booklet ‘‘Adventures in Memory.’’ Write Memory 
Studies, 835 Diversey Pkwy., Dept. 141C, Chicago 14. 


INTERIOR Decoration; Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine starting point for career. 
No classes. Text and work kit furnished. Diploma 
awarded. Send for free booklet. Chicago School of 
Interior Decoration, 835 Diversey Pkwy.; Dept. 141, 
Chicago 14, 


CORONET 








HOME INSTRUCTION 


FINISH HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME—No classes. 
Easy spare time training covers wide choice of sub- 
jects. Many complete high school in two years or 
less. Diploma awarded. Capable instructors—stand- 
ard texts. You receive full credits for previous school- 
ing. Get your High School Diploma this quick, easy 
way at home through Wayne School. Go as rapidly 
as your time and ability permit. Accredited Member 
National Home Study Council. If you've left school 
and are 17 or over, write today for Free Catalog and 
Sample Assignment. Wayne School of La Salle Ex- 
tension University, A Correspondence Institution, 
Hag South Dearborn, Department 937 WC, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 


BE a dental assistant. This is a well paying un- 
crowded field. You can prepare at home for this big 
pay career. Chair-side duties, reception, laboratory, 
personality development. Write today for free book 
which can start you in this exciting career. Wayne 
School, Department 937 DAC, 421 South Dearborn, 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS—A fa fascinating 
hobby or profitable sideline for those with artistic 
talent. Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free 
booklet. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept 1416, Chicago 14, Ill 

urgently 


TRAFFIC and _ “Transportation men 
needed by thousands of firms at excellent salaries. 
Become expert on rates, tariffs, regulations in 
spare time to qualify for executive traffic jobs. 
Training under traffic authorities. Get Free book. La 
Salle Extension University. A Correspondence Insti- 
tute, Dept. 936T, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


ENGLISH course for adults. Poor English holds 
you back. A command of good English brings recogni- 
tion, friends, higher pay, self-confidence. With my 
new self-correcting method you can stop making 
mistakes—speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day 
at home. Free 32 p. booklet. Don Bolander, Career 
Institute, Dept. E-299, 30 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Il. 


WHY Don’t you Write? Earn extra money in 
spare-time writing short stories, articles on business, 
homemaking, hobbies, sports, travel, local, club 
and church activities, etc. You learn by writing at 
home under the guidance of professional N.LA. 
New York Copy Desk Method. Free ‘‘Writing Apti- 
tude Test’’ tells whether you have qualities to 
become a successful writer. Write for it Now. No 
cost or obligation. 35th Yr. Lic. by N. Y. State. Appd. 
by Nat’l Home Study Council. Newspaper Institute 
of America, Suite 5490-P, One Park Avenue, New 
York 16, if 








BECOME Tax | Consultant. Graduates earn $1,000- 
$3,000 every tax season preparing returns evenings. 
State approved. Union Institute, Lakewood, 9Q, 
N. J. 


PIANO Tuning learned quickly at home. Tremen- 
dous field! Musical knowledge unnecessary. Have 
steady, year around business of your own. Be inde- 
pendent! Free information. Empire School of Piano 
Tuning, Dept. 12, Champaign, Ill. (Founded 1935.) 


FREE TRIAL. At Home quickly learn to speak 
French, Spanish, 34 languages by Linguaphone’s 
World Standard Conversational Method—or it costs 
you nothing. Send for Free Book. Linguaphone Insti- 
tute, T-C-090 Radio City, New York 20 


$5000, writing, every year? Yes, if you develop your 
gift. NYS trains you at home in stories, articles 
books TV; places your salable scripts. Address N. Y. 
it, Ne of Writing, Dept. 702, 2 E. 45 St., New York 
‘, ew or 


HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social life. Win more pay, a better 
job, social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Low cost. Diploma to graduates. 
I.C.S. is oldest and largest (257 courses). Write 
today, for 3 free books: (1) 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2) sample lesson (Math), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired.. International Corres} pond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penn. Dept. 39687H. 
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100’s GOVERNMENT Jobs, Civil Service Security. 
Overseas, In states, West Point and Annapolis 
Entrance. Learn at home how to come out high in 
exams. Free list, start now, Tole House, Box 2521C, 
Hollywood 28, California. 


WATCH repairing. Learn to repair American and 
Swiss watches in spare time at home. Special tools 
pene. Tuition only $5 monthly. Diploma awarded. 

ree sample lesson. No obligation. Chicago School 
of Watchmaking, 2324-J Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Ill. 


PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


ELECTRONICS training on real equipment at 
Coyne. Top opportunity field. Easy pay and finance 
plans. Free Book, ‘‘Guide to Careers’’ in Electricity 
and Radio-TV Electronics sent on request. Coyne 
Electrical School, 1501 W. Congress Pkwy., Dept. 60- 
14C—Chicago 7, Il). 


ENGINEERING Science. B.S. degree in 27 or 36 
mos. Accelerated program: Aero, Chem., Civil, Elec., 
Mech., Metal.; Math., Chem., Physics. Mod. rate. Earn 
board. Start Sept., Jan., Mar., June. Catalog. Indiana 
Technical College, 9570 E. Wash., Ft. . Wayne 2, Ind. 


LEARN Meat Cutting; only 8 weeks at Toledo. 
Actual practice. Big pay, full- time jobs; own a prof- 
itable market. Diploma, pay after graduation: job 
help; 37th year; GI approved; catalog Free. National 
School of Meat Cutting, Dept. 97, Toledo 4, Ohio. 


HOW I WON SUCCESS 


“I was employed by a dry CAN | 


cleaning company before 


taking the Lewis Course 


and how my life has 
Become a 


changed since then,’’ 
Hotel Executive? 

















Erma Scott. ‘‘Today 

a Hostess at a beautiful 
California Motor Hotel. I 
love my work and I've al- 
most doubled my income. 
When I took the Course, 
I was mainly interested in 
my future security but I’ve 
found many other ad- 
vantages in the hotel field 
as well. The opportunities 
are wonderful for all 
ages.’’ 

Can I at my age Become 
a Hotel Executive or Host- 
ess Even Though I Have 
Had No Previous Hotel Ex- 
perience? Would you like to 
step into a well-paid posi- 
tion as Hotel or Club Man- 
ager, Purchasing Agent, 
Social Director or Assist- 
ant Manager, etc.? The 
success of Lewis graduates 
from 26-60 proves you can. 


Bruce Warden writes: ‘‘Taking Lewis Training was 
the smartest move I ever made. I just became Man- 
ager of a large hotel with an increase in pay of $300 
a month.”’ Free Book explains how you can qualify 
for a well-paid position at home or through resident 
classes in Washington, how you are registered Free 
in Lewis Nationwide Placement Service. Mail coupon 
today! Course Approved for All Veteran Training. 


SSS SOS SS8S8SS8S6S88E88 88088885 
Lewis Hotel Training School 1 
Room FO-1148 a 
Washington 7, D. C. 


i 
(44th Successful Year) 
Send me, without cost or obligation, your Free § 
Book. I wish to know how to qualify for a well- P| 
paid position. ‘ 


(O Home Study 
Name 


O Resident Training 8 


(Please print name and address) ==" 
Address 


Dity Zone State 
© Check here if eligible for Veteran Training 1 
SS SSS SSS SSS SBS SSS ee ee eee 
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jolly 


justice 


by Will Bernard 


IN MICHIGAN, a singer and an orches- 
tra leader went to court to settle a 
contract dispute. The legal issues 
were complex, and the judge, after 
announcing his decision, suddenly 
burst into song, crooning a few bars 
of April Showers. 

“IT just wanted you all to know,” 
he explained to the startled litigants, 
“that I was musically qualified to 
decide the case.” 


IN GEORGIA, a prosecutor became dis- 
gusted with the tactics of an op- 
posing lawyer. “Don’t you think,” 
he asked the judge point-blank, 
“that defense counsel is the greatest 
liar you ever saw?” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” parried the 
judge, “but he certainly wrestles 
with the truth harder than any other 
lawyer on the circuit.” 


IN NEW YORK, a judge listened at- 
tentively to both sides in a paternity 
suit brought by a_ stenographer 
against her boss. When it came time 
to announce his verdict, he drew a 
cigar out of his pocket and handed 
it to the defendant with a flourish. 
“Congratulations!” His Honor said. 
“You have just become a father!” 
IN MISSOURI, jurors were being se- 
lected to try an accused wife-slayer. 
One man asked to be excused on the 
ground that, as a bachelor, he knew 
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very little about women. With a 
sigh, the judge rejected the plea. His 
Honor explained that, as a husband, 
he himself knew even less. 


IN ALABAMA, a broad-minded judge 
let petty offenders roll a huge pair 
of dice to determine the number of 
days they would get in jail. After the 
judge’s death his secret came out: 
the dice were loaded. 


IN MISSOURI, a justice of the peace 
posted a set of rules for the guidance 
of the attorneys practicing in his 
courtroom. Rule Number Nine read: 
“Please don’t ask me to step out for 
a drink during business hours. | 
can’t go, and I don’t want to get 
into the habit of refusing.” 


IN NEW JERSEY, a motorist was ar- 
rested for almost running down a 
policeman. At the trial, he acknowl- 
edged that he had downed four 
beers just before climbing into his 
car. “But that didn’t affect me at 
all,” he assured the judge. “It was 
the cigar I had afterward that made 
me dizzy.” 

“Twenty-five dollars,” snapped 
the judge, “for driving while under 
the influence of a cigar.” ‘yd 


’ 





Suede overbiouse Bonnie Cashin design for Sills 


Put the finest label ...on your table 


! of Balle Boor 


CMiller Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 











Just opened a 
fresh pack for you! 


These cigarettes are made by men who love tobacco and nd ike oS 






-to smoke. They give you a firm feel and a free draw. 
And a blend that burns slowly so you have time to enjos the 
We'd be proud to have you try a srg 

















